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THE    INEVITABLE  WAR. 
(The  'Sun,'  New  York.) 

The  chance  prophecy,  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion of  the  traveller  who.  hastening 
tin  otigh  some  strange  land  for  purposes  of 
publication,  pauses  to  sum  up  in  a  chapter  the 
future  in  world  politics  or  the  land  he  lias 


visited,  supplies  for  the  reader  who  cuscovers 
his  forgotten  volume  in  a  second  hand  book 
store  one  of  the  chief  charms  such  transient 
writings  have.  What  wars  inevitable,  im- 
minent, what  clashes  of  the  destinies  of  world 
Powers,  these  visitors  to  Egypt  or  Morocco, 
Belgium  or  the  Balkans  in  the  last  thirty 
years  have  hastened  to  set  down  as  lacking 
only  the  final  warrant  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  by  turning  over  the  files  of  old  news- 
papers and  magazines,  a  dismal  task  to  be 
sure,  that  it  is  possible  to  look  with  renewed 
calmness  upon  Anglo-German  polemics.  Lay- 
ing aside  those  contemporary  British  mag- 
azines, whose  pages  grow  ponderous  with  the 
recitations  of  comparative  armament,  for- 
getting the  German  travellers  who  annually 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Gibraltar  to  measure 
the  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  Garrison  and  esti- 
mate the  task  of  taking  the  Rock,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  solace,  even  a  source  of  optimism, 
in  the  moth  eaten  pages  of  the  ancient  jour- 
nals and  travellers'  records. 

For  the  American,  indeed,  thirty  years  have 
supplied  at  least  three  separate  periods  in 
which  he  has  been  able  to  sympathize  with 
Ms  British  relations  on  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching carnage.  Was  it  Mr.  Kipling,  was 
it  the  solemn  monthlies  or  the  'Thunderer' 
which  taught  the  people  of  the  western  world 
to  believe  that  every  day  might  see  the  com- 
ing of  the  Russian  hosts  through  Khyber  Pass 
into  the  Plains  of  Hindustan?  How  complete- 
ly in  that  period  the  mysterious  millions  of 
the  Russian  hosts  were  fixed  upon  American 
imagination,  how  inevitable  that  war  which 
never  came! 

Ten  years  later,  reached  by  turning  an  in- 
considerable number  of  pages,  there  stands 
forth  the  unavoidable  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  Asia  is  forgotten,  and 
Fashoda,  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Lower  Niger 
become  familiar  geographical  facts  in  the 
minds  of  the  credulous  reader.  The  British 
traveller  who  reaches  Tunis  pauses  to  de- 
nounce the  diplomacy  of  Lord  Salisbury  which 
gave  Bizerta  to  France.  Africa,  he  writes, 
forgetful  utterly  of  his  predecessor,  who  yes- 
terday wrote  Asia,  Africa  is  soon  to  be  the 
scene  of  that  life  and  death  struggle  between 
France  and  England. 

Ten  years  later  the  English  traveller  pauses 
to  exclaim  over  the  triumphs  of  France  in 
Tunis,  to  urge  the  claims  of  France  in  Moroc- 
co, her  mission  as  the  bearer  of  the  mandate 
of  Europe — and  then  to  denounce  that  Ger- 
man interference  which  has  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  Germany,  he  wntes, 
whether  from  Tangier  or  Constantinople,  LiOD- 
don  or  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  the  enemy.  Not 
in  Asia,  not  in  Africa,  but  now  in  Europe  he 
sees  not  remote  but  at  hand  that  same  con- 
flict which  his  forerunners  foresaw  yesterday 
in  one  continent  and  the  day  before  in  an- 
other. 

Yet  in  these  thirty  years  of  impending  con- 
flict England  and  Russia     have  fought,  and 


Fi  "ance  has  stood  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
conflict,  and  neither  the  actual  wari  nor  that 
so  narrowly  averted  have  been  between  the 
nations  whose  struggles  with  England  for  em- 
pire in  other  continents  were  the  one  visible 
fact  upon  the  horizon  of  contemporary  ob- 
servers. To-day,  moreover,  England  finds  her- 
self joined  in  an  entente  more  binding  than 
many  alliances  with  the  nations  which  yester- 
day excited  the  same  apprehension  that  the 
'German  peril'  has  for  British  statesmen  and 
publicists,  and  we  are  learning  to  know  Heli- 
goland and  Kiel  as  well  as  we  once  knew 
Bizerta  and  the  passes  of  the  Hindu-Kusli. 

Thiity  years  ago  the  boy  in  New  England, 
born  in  some  of  the  many  small  rooms  where 
Revolutionary  memories  still  survived,  learned 
eagerly  that  the  great  future  conflict  of  his 
country  was  to  be  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  fed  upon  the  stories  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.  His  most  enjoyed  sport  was 
shooting  redcoats  from  behind  the  stone  walls 
where  not  impossibly  his  great-grandfathers 
aimed  at  Pitcairn's  regulars.  In  the  long 
winter  nights  lie  listened  to  his  grandfather's 
stories  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  learned  from  his 
father  of  the  bitter  days  of  the  Trent  affair. 
Probably  he  has  even  forgotten  to  tell  his 
boys  of  those  days,  of  the  charges  up  the  hill 
behind  the  barn,  held  by  the  hated  'redcoats' 
who  with  his  generation  vanished  forever  from 
vital  New  England  memory. 

In  three  decades  the  boys  of  England  have 
fought  the  Russian,  the  Frenchman  and  now 
the  German.  Yet  no  English  boy  grown  to  the 
soldier's  estate  has  faced  a  foe  of  any  of  these 
nations.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  too  much,  and 
yet  in  the  old  journals  and  in  the  recollect- 
ions of  a  youth  still  transiently  recalled  to 
memory  there  is  a  source  of  rest  and  comfort 
in  the  days  when  the  war  drums  of  the  jour- 
nals and  the  war  alarums  of  the  observant 
traveller  sound  so  loudly  on  every  side.  After 
all,  they  are  familiar  sounds. 


A  PERSIAN  ON  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  KN- 
TENTE  AND  ITS  EFFECT  IX  THE 
NEAR  EAST. 

('Manchester  Guardian.  ) 

The  following  communication  from  a  native 
correspondent  in  Persia  is  sent  by  Professor 
Browne,  of  Cambridge: 

Recent  telegrams  from  Teheran  indicate  that 
the  Russian  Government  will  insist  on  the  con- 
cession of  the  copper  mines  in  the  Kanulagh 
and  the  motor  service  on  the  Resht-Teheran 
road  as  a  condition  of  the  withdrawal  of  her 
troops  from  Kazvin.  This  is  indeed  an  un- 
heard of  token  of  good-will!  To  insist  on  get- 
ting the  concession  and  to  use  it  as  a  lever  for 
gaining  ascendancy  in  the  capital  and  for  in- 
terference in  a  province  in  immediate  touch 
with  the  Russian  frontier  does  not  make  for 
good-will,  but  for  inflicting  deeper  injury  and 
sowing  the  e«ed  of  more  ill-will.    If  Russia  is 
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really  desirous  of  a  token  of  good-will,  why 
does  she  not  seek  it  in  a  vote  of  thanks  of 
the  Persian  Parliament?  This  no  one  could 
dispute  as  otherwise  than  a  sincere  and  honor- 
able wish  on  the  part  of  tne  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  it  would  go  far  to  heal  the  last  in- 
juries and  create  genuine  good-will  between 
the  countries.  The  most  regrettable  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  complete  compliance  of 
the  British  Legation  in  Teheran  with  these 
and  other  preposterous  demands  of  the  Rus- 
sian Legation.  The  British  Government  h.is 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  in  the  East  gener- 
ally as  the  embodiment  of  liberty,  uprightness, 
honor,  and  justice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  prestige  of  the  British  na- 
tion than  that  its  representatives  should  sup- 
port the  demands  in  the  face  of  the  Russian 
Government's  declaration  to  the  Powers,  as 
well  as  Sir  Edward  Grey's  repeated  confirma- 
tions in  Parliament  'that  the  Russian  troops 
would  withdraw  from  Persia  as  soon  as  the 
danger  to  foreigners  (which  never  existed) 
was  removed.' 

Moreover,  it  is  only  a  portion  of  Russian 
troops  in  Kazvin  for  the  recall  of  which  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  exact  such  a  concession 
and  not  the  whole  of  the  troops  stationed  (for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fomenting  disorder)  at 
Tabriz,  Ardabil,  and  Meshed,  and  other  parts 
of  the  north.  If  Russia  is  going  to  ask  for 
similar  concessions  on  the  withdrawal  of  her 
troops  from  each  place  in  the  north  of  Persia, 
all  the  north  would  be  Russia's  before  two- 
thirds  of  the  Russian  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  nothing  would  be  left  for  Persians.  On 
the  other  hand, .  we  hear  now  that  the  new 
Cabinet  has,  with  great  difficulty,  overcome 
the  opposition  in  the  Mejliss  regarding  the 
foreign  advisers,  and  has  secured  its  consent 
for  their  engagement,  and  is  doing  its  utmost, 
with  unprecedented  activity  and  harmony,  to 
maintain  perfect  security  and  order  all  over 
the  country.  At  such  a  delicate  and  difficult 
moment  the  Russian  and  British  Legations  in 
Teheran  are  raising  difficulty  about  the  foreign 
advisers  under  the  pretext  that  advisers  from 
France  and  Italy  would  result  in  internation- 
al rivalry  in  Persia.  One  fails  to  see  what 
political  interest  France,  Italy,  or  America  can 
have  in  Persia.  The  motive  on  the  Russian 
part  is  quite  plain.  During  the  last  three  years 
Russian  agents  in  Persia  have  proved  to  the 
world  that  anything  like  order  in  Persia  is 
most  obnoxious  to  them.  The  Russian  desire 
is  that,  failing  Russian  advisers,  the  Persian 
Government  should  employ  an  adviser  from 
Belgium  or  some  such  country  so  that  the 
Russians  may  use  them  as  their  instruments, 
and  govern  the  whole  country  through  them, 
as  they  used  M.  Nose,  the  Belgian  adviser  for 
Persian  customs,  which  was  not  only  ruinous 
to  Persian  trade,  but  detrimental  to  English 
trade  as  well. 

But  what  possible  motive  has  the  British 
Government?  Why  should  they  back  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  aggressive  action  in  the  Near 
East?  Only  to  please  Russia  at  the  cost  of 
ruining  all  Britain's  prestige  in  the  East,  which 
has  been  the  backbone  of  her  influence  there, 
and  rendering  herself  the  object  of  distrust  to 
the  Mahometan  at  large. 

Since  she  has  entered  into  agreement  with 
Russia  distrust  of  England  has  grown  with 
marked  rapidity  in  the  East.  In  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  press  proofs  are  not  wanted  of 
this.  The  strain  in  the  relations  between  the 
Indian  Government  and  Afghanistan  since  the 
former's  insistence  on  the  lattCr's  recognition 
of  the  Anglo-Fvussian  Agreement  is  an  open 
secret.  That  this  feeling  will  infect  the  In- 
dian Mahometan  (if  it  has  not  already  done 
so)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  compen- 
sating advantage  that  the  English  Government 
can  set  against  this  great  loss  of  popularity 
and  confidence  among  the  Mahometans,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  grave  consequence  for 
England  in  future,  is  the  desert  of  Persian 
Baluchistan  allotted  as  the  sphere  of  interest 
to  her.  Would  that  desert  protect  India  should 
Russia  firmly  establish  herself  in  Persian 
Khuravan  and  find  the  Mahometan  on  all 
sides  ready  to  help  her  at  the  cost  of  Eng- 
land? If  Port  Arthur  could  not  protect  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  the  Far  East  how  can  a 
desert  protect  India?  Would  Russia  be  con- 
tent with  Northern  Persia  without  contemplat- 
ing it  as  a  stepping-stone  for  reaching  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  approaching  Baluchistan  to  hold 
India  at  her  mercy?    We  Persians  hope  that 


England  will  awake,  for  her  own  benefit  and 
that  of  Persia,  to  the  danger  of  the  blind 
policy  which  is  being  pursued  in  the  Near 
East  before  it  is  too  late. 


SOCIALISTS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
Sidelights  on  the  Congress  at  Copenhagen. 


ment  of  the  international  working-class  move- 
ment will  be  to  secure  for  the  working  classes 
the  last  word  in  foreign  policy.  Copenhagen 
has  advanced  that  very  substantially,  and  by 
referring  the  more  important  details  of  the 
problem  to  the  bureau  which  conducts  our  in- 
ternational business  between  congress  and  con- 
gress, the  congress  has  led  us  to  expect  some 
development  of  great  moment. 


(J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  in  the  'Daily 
Chronicle,'  London.) 

The  International  Socialist  Congress  is  al- 
ways picturesque,  even  when  it  is  not  very 
important.  One  can  sit  for  hours  on  the  plat- 
form facing  the  great  mass  of  a  thousand  del- 
egates, studying  the  types  which  different 
histories  and  different  climes  have  produced, 
watching  the  different  effects  of  attack  and 
compliment  upon  the  representatives  of  differ- 
ent races,  and  thus,  irrespective  of  the  busi- 
ness done,  one  can  come  away  vowing  never 
to  miss  an  International  Congress. 

Certainly  this  is  truer  of  the  Socialist  than 
of  any  other  international  congress.  The  So- 
cialist Congress  is  a  gathering  of  fighting  men. 
The  communard  still  lingers,  ttithough  time  is 
thinning  down  his  representatives;  the  soldier 
of  Garibaldi  still  attends;  the  Russian  exile 
is  plentiful;  the  victims  of  the  political  lawrs 
of  Bismarck,  sit  at  the  tables;  Serbs,  Bulgar- 
ians, Poles,  Czechs  remind  us  that  flashing  pas- 
sion is  still  required  in  some*  places,  and  not 
Parliamentary  Bills — certainly  not  conferences 
between  Front  Benches — to  make  constitu- 
tional changes. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  interesting  high 
lights  of  the  congress.  Its  mass  and  its  mind 
is  Parliamentary — and  it  is  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  Parliament  of  Man  that  it  is  most  inter- 
esting. The  German  leaders  are  there,  though 
Bebel  and  Singer  are  both  sorely  stricken,  and 
are  nourishing  their  strength  in  sanatoria  in 
view  of  the  great  domestic  struggle  which  they 
will  have  to  face  in  a  fortnight  at  tneir  own 
National  Congress  at  Magdeburg.  But  the 
combatants  in  that  struggle  are  at  Copen- 
hagen— Franck,  the  open,  smiling-faced  Revi- 
sionist leader  of  the  Baden-Baden  Socialists 
who  vote  the  Budget  and  keep  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment in  office,  and  Ledebour,  austere  of 
visage  and  the  bitter-worded  champion  of  the 
opposite  plan,  sit  at  the  same  table.  French 
Parliamentarism  is  represented  by  Jaures,  Aus- 
trian by  Adler,  Belgian  by  Vandervelde,  Dutch 
by  Van  Kol,  Spanisn  by  Iglesias — in  fact,  as 
JaurSs  remarked  to  me  as  we  passed  down 
the  Copenhagen  harbor  on  an  excursion:  'if 
the  Tsar  sent  a  torpedo  at  us  and  sank  our 
boat,  every' Socialist  and  Labor  Parliamentary 
group  in  the  world  would  have  to  find  a  new 
leader.' 

International  Setting. 

Thus  it  comes  that  the  real  value  of  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Congress  is  not  what  are 
called  its  'plenary  sessions,'  but  the  dinners 
and  lunches,  the  coffees  and  cigars  over  which 
the  national  leaders  discuss  their  policies.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  enormous  effect  of  these 
consultations.  They  mean  that  every  nation- 
al leader  of  the  working  classes  is  personally 
known  to  every  other  national  leader,  and  that 
national  policy  receives  an  international  set- 
ting. It  may  be  that  the  consultations  held 
by  the  German.  French,  and  English  leaders 
about  war  and  armaments  will  have  more 
significance  than  Reval  visits  or  the  exchange 
of  Foreign  Office  Notes. 

The  business  of  the  congress  itself  does  not 
appear  to  the  outsider  to  have  besn  important. 
It  was  marked  by  none  of  the  rowdyism  of 
London  in  1806,  none  of  the  dramatic  import- 
ance of  Amsterdam  six  years  ago.  when  the 
Jaures-Guesde  quarrel  was  fought  out  to  a 
peace.  But  that  is  just  where  the  importance 
of  Copenhagen  lies.  The  chief  business  at 
Copenhagen  related  to  the  problems  of  a  nor- 
mal advance  of  Socialist  opinion — the  chief  of 
(which  was  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  in 
the  event  <>f  war.  It  is  only  just  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  those  who  take  superficial  views 
of  things  that  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  workers  of  Germany  and  England 
could  prevent  war  even  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  governing  authorities  of  the  two 
countries.  Undoubtedly  the  first  gn  at  achieve- 


English  v  German  Methods. 

Copenhagen  also  marked  a  great  advance  in 
Parliamentary  methods,  and  showed  in  the 
clearest  possible  light  how  impotent  the  older 
revolutionary  school  has  become  in  the  face 
of  Parliamentary  institutions.  That  old  school 
dearly  loves  to  utter  'capitalists,'  proletariat,' 
'bourgeois,'  'class  conscious,'  and  similar  words 
and  phrases,  but  when  it  comes  to  actual  work 
it  is  useless.  Thus  Great  Britain,  which  has 
used  meaningless  words  lesi  than  any  other 
country,  had  to  protest  again  and  again 
against  being  committed  by  the  German  're- 
volutionary' sections  to  the  meanest  of  mean 
programmes.  In  factory  inspection,  child  la- 
bor, hours  of  work,  and,  curiously  enough,  in 
political  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  State  insurance,  State  in- 
spection and  trade  union  action,  the  British 
Labor  party  is  half  a  generation  ahead  of  the 
Continental  Socialist  movement. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  men  like  Lede- 
bour, the  German  Anti-Revisionist  leader, 
made  a  great  attack  upon  us  one  day  for  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Government's  Budget,  and 
the  next  his  followers  closured  us  when  we 
tried  to  protest  against  a  programme  of  so- 
cial legislation  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible, which  was,  too,  about  twenty  years  out 
of  date  so  far  as  our  Labor  party,  is  concern- 
ed. Thus,  congress  after  congress  since  the 
formation  of  our  Labor  party,  has  shown  the 
steady  advance  of  our  party  in  the  esteem  of 
the  other  nations.  It  is  being  studied  more 
and  more  as  the  model  for  Continental  organ- 
ization and  the  guide  in  working-class  Parlia- 
mentary policy.  When  those  general  declara- 
tory statements  about  capitalism  which  open 
international  resolutions  are  being  drafted,  we 
are  suspected  of  smiling  up  our  sleeves;  when 
the  substantial  and  operative  parts  of  the  re- 
solutions are  being  constructed,  our  methods 
are  followed  more  and  more  closely. 

The  resolution  on  unemployment  is  a  good 
example  of  the  situation  I  am  explaining.  The 
German  method  is  to  declare  That  unemploy- 
ment is  due  solely  to  capitalism,  that  under 
capitalism  nothing  of  much  importance  can  be 
done  regarding  it,  that  it  should  therefore  be 
dealt  with  by  'palliatives,'  chief  among  which 
are  relief  works,  and,  finally,  that  the  insur- 
ance against  it  should  be  found  by  the  "ex- 
ploiters,' but  be  administered  by  trade  unions. 
That  is  the  revolutionary  view,  and  it  is  abort- 
ive. The  British  Labor  party  view  is  that, 
whilst  unemployment  as  we  know  it  is  caused 
by  the  present  disorganization  of  society,  it 
must  be  met  by  action  of  reconstructive  value 
which  is  not  merely  palliative.  We  therefore 
condemn  relief  works  as  such,  and  make  pro- 
posals aimed  at  the  greater  utilization  of  na- 
tional resources,  whilst  our  insurance  schemes 
are  communal  and  not  class.  The  French,  Bel- 
gians, the  Americans,  and  the  three  northern 
Parliamentary  Kingdoms  join  with  us  in  that 
view.  In  this  policy  the  international  will 
soon  be  with  us  wholeheartedly. 

[It  is  of  no  little  significance  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  employment  and  trade  unionism 
the  German  delegates  claimed  that  they  had 
to  deal  with  more  unemployment  than  had  the 
English,  and  that  the  tariff  policy  was  partly 
responsible.] 

Mouthpiece  of  Ten  Millions. 

Our  international  weakness  lies  in  the  insul- 
arity of  our  trade  unions,  and  it  was  upon  this 
point  that  we  received  a  bad  handling  at  the 
congress.  Some  of  us  thought  we  deserved  it. 
The  specific  point  raised  was  the  conduct  of 
our  trade  unions  during  the  recent  Swedish 
strike.  A  Swedish  representative  was  sent  to 
England.  He  found  that  some  trade  union 
secretaries  were  too  busy  to  see  him;  others 
showed  him  the  greatness  of  their  office  build- 
ings and  made  his  palms  itch  by  tales  of  their 
bankers'  balances — but  gave  him  nothing;  he 
went  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  meeting  at 
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Ipswich,  but  was  not  allowed  to  make  an  ap- 
peal for  support. 

He  returned  angry,  and  the  whole  matter 
came  up  at  Copenhagen.  The  German  unions 
had  helped  by  gifts  of  millions  of  marks  and 
by  loans  of  nearly  as  much,  and  the  other  na- 
tions— including  America — had  done  well.  We 
were  taught  that  international  labor  diplo- 
macy, which  is  becoming  as  delicate  and  as 
important  as  international  political  diplo- 
macy, cannot  afford  to  overlook  finance.  The 
British  trade  unions  should  now  attend  to  this 
aspect  of  their  responsibilities.  During  the 
next  year  or  two  they  ought  to  consider  this 
matter  with  a  view  to  making  provisions  that 
in  the  event  of  any  great  Labor  struggle 
abroad  British  financial  assistance  will  be  in 
some  proportion  to  the  importance  of  British 
trade  unionism.  That  settled,  the  Internation- 
al will  be  an  organized  reality,  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  at  the  centre  of  its  influence. 

One  of  the  Christian  newspapers  of  Copen- 
hagen had  a  leading  article  upon  us  before  we 
arrived.  It  stated  that  Copenhagen  was  a 
place  of  many  congresses,  but  it  pointed  out 
that  ours  was  very  special.  It  was  a  Parlia- 
ment, not  merely  a  congress.  That  is  so.  The 
ordinary  newspaper  reader  knows  nothing 
about  these  gatherings.  They  are  reported  in 
three  or  four  paragraphs  published  during  a 
week.  But  in  Europe  alone  they  represent 
over  10,000,000  electors;  they  represent  every 
European  trade  union  that  is  of  any  political 
consequence;  they  represent  every  working- 
class  Parliamentary  party  in  the  world.  They 
will  in  a  very  short  time  be  more  powerful 
than  Governments. 


LAND  SLAVERY.' 

(By  Leo  Tolstoy.    Translated  by  L.  and  At 
Maude,    in    the  'Westminster 
Gazette.'  Abridged.) 

People  say  that  land  is  property,  and  they 
say  this  because  the  Government  recognize 
private  property  in  land.  But  fifty  years  ago 
the  Government  upheld  private  property  in 
human  beings;  yet  a  time  came  when  it  was 
admitted  that  human  beings  cannot  be  private 
property.  So  it  will  be  with  property  in  land. 
The  Government  now  upholds  that  property, 
and  protects  it  by  its  power;  but  a  day  will 
come  when  the  Government  will  cease  to 
acknowledge  this  kind  of  property,  and  will 
abolish  it.  The  Government  will  have  to  abol- 
ish it,  because  private  property  in  land 
is  just  such  an  injustice  as  property  in  men — 
serfdom — used  to  be.  The  difference  lies  only 
in  the  fact  that  serfdom  was  a  direct,  definite 
slavery,  while  land-slavery  is  indirect  and  in- 
definite. Then  Peter  was  John's  slave,  where- 
as now  Peter  is  the  slave  of  some  person  un- 
known, but  certainly  of  him  who  owns  the 
land  Peter  requires  in  order  to  feed  himself 
and  his  family.  And  not  only  is  land-slavery 
just  as  unjust  and  cruel  a  slavery  as  serfdom 
used  to  be;  it  is  even  harder  on  the  slaves, 
and  more  criminal  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
holders. For  under  serfdom,  if  not  from  sym- 
pathy then  at  least  from  self-interest,  the 
owner  was  obliged  to  see  to  it  that  his  serf 
did  not  wither  away  and  die  of  want;  but  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  understanding  he 
looked  after  his  slaves'  morality.  Now  the 
landowner  cares  nothing  if  his  landless  slave 
withers  away  or  becomes  demoralized. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  new  present- 
day  slavery — land-slavery — is  so  evident,  and 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  is  everywhere  so 
hard,  that  one  would  have  expected  this  now 
slavery  to  have  been  by  now  recognized  as  out 
of  date,  just  as  serfdom  was  admittedly  out 
of  date  half  a  century  ago;  and  it  should,  one 
would  have  thought,  nave  been  abolished,  as 
serfdom  was  abolished. 

'But,'  it  is  said,  'property  in  land  cannot  be 
abolished,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide 
equally  among  all  the  laborers  and  non-laborero 
the  advantages  given  by  land  of  different 
qualities.' 

But  that  is  not  true.  To  abolish  property 
in  land  no  distribution  of  land  is  necessary. 

Just  as,  when  serfdom  was  abolished,  no  dis- 
tribution of  the  people  liberated  was  neces- 
sary, but  all  that  was  needed  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  that  upheld  serfdom,  so  with 
the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land  no 


distribution  of  land  is  needed,  but  only  the 
abolition  of  the  law  sanctioning  private  pro- 
perty in  land.  And  as  when  serfdom  was 
abolished  the  serfs  of  their  own  accord  settled 
down  as  best  suited  them,  so  when  pri/ate 
property  in  land  is  abolished  people  will  find 
a  way  of  sharing  the  land  among  themselves 
so  that  all  may  have  equal  advantage  from  it. 
How  this  will  be  arranged — whether  by  Henry 
George's  Single-Tax  system,  or  in  some  other 
way,  we  cannot  foresee.  But  it  is  certain  tnat 
the  Government  need  only  cease  to  uphold  by 
force  the  obviously  unjust  and  oppressive 
rights  of  property  in  land,  and  the  people,  re- 
leased from  those  restrictions,  will  always  find 
means  of  appoicioning  the  land  by  common 
consent,  in  s^ch  a  way  that  everyone  will  have 
an  equal  share  of  the  benefits  the  use  of  the 
land  confers. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  majority  of 
landowners — that  is  slaveowners — to  under- 
stand, as  they  did  in  the  matter  of  serfdom, 
that  property  in  land  is  as  hard  on  the  pre- 
sent-day slaves,  and  as  great  an  iniquity  on 
the  part  of  the  slaveowners,  as  serfdom  was; 
and,  having  understood  that,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  them  to  impress  on  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  repealing  the  laws  sanction- 
ing property  in  land;  that  is,  land-slavery.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  as  in  the  'fiftijes, 
the  best  members  of  society  (chiefly  the  serf- 
owning  nobles  themselves),  having  understood 
the  criminality  of  their  position,  explained  to 
the  Government  the  necessity  for  abolishing 
their  evidently  out-of-date  and  immoral  rights, 
and  serfdom  was  abolished;  so  it  should  be 
now,  with  regard  to  private  property  in  land, 
which  is  land-slavery. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  present  slave- 
owners, the  landed  proprietors,  not  only  fail 
to  see  the  criminality  of  their  position,  and 
do  not  impress  on  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  abolishing  land-slavery,  but,  on,  the  con- 
trary, they  consciously  and  unconsciously,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  blind  themselves  and 
their  slaves  to  the  criminality  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

The  reasons  of  this  are,  first,  that  serfdom 
in  the  'fifties,  being  the  plain,  downright  en- 
slavement of  man  by  man,  ran  too  clearly 
counter  to  religious  and  moral  feeling;  while 
land-slavery  is  not  a  direct,  immediate  slavery, 
but  is  a  form  of  slavery  more  hidden  from  the 
slaves,  and  especially  from  the  slaveowners, 
by  complicated  Governmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic institutions.  And  the  second  reason  is 
that,  while  in  the  days  of  serfdom  only  one 
class  were  slaveowners,  all  classes,  except  the 
most  numerous  one — consisting  of  peasants 
who  have  too  little  land;  laborers  and  work- 
ing-men— are  slaveowners  now.  Nowadays 
nobles,  merchants,  officials,  manufacturers,  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  authors,  musicians,  painters, 
rich  peasants,  rich  men's  servants,  well-paid 
artisans,  electricians,  mechanics,  etc.,  are  all 
slaveowners  of  the  peasants  who  have  insuf- 
ficient land,  and  of  the  unskilled  workmen  who 
apparently  as  a  result  of  most  varied  causes, 
but  in  reality  as  a  result  of  one  cause  alone 
(the  appropriation  of  land  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors) are  obliged  to  give  their  labor  and 
even  their  lives  to  those  who  possess  the  ad- 
vantages land  affords.  These  two  reasons: 
that  the  new  slavery  is  less  evident  than  the 
old,  and  that  the  new  slaveowners  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  old  ones,  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  slaveowners  of  our  day  do 
not  see,  and  do  not  admit,  the  cruelty  and 
criminality  of  their  position,  and  do  not  free 
themselves  from  it. 

The  slaveowners  of  our  day,  not  only  do  not 
admit  that  their  position  is  criminal,  and  do 
not  try  to  escape  from  it,  but  are  quite  sure 
that  property  in  land  is  a  necessary  institu- 
tion, essential  to  the  social  order,  and  that  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  working-classes — 
•  which  they  cannot  help  noticing — results  from 
most  varied  causes,  but  certainly  not  from  the 
recognition  of  some  people's  right  to  own  land 
as  private  property. 

This  opinion  of  landowning,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  labor- 
ers, is  so  well-established  in  all  the  leading 
countries  of  the  Christian  world — France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  America,  etc. — that  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  it  never  occurs  to  their  pub- 
lic men  to  look  in  the  right  place  for  the  cause 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  workers. 

That  is  so  in  Europe  and  America;  but  one 


would  have  expected  that  for  us  Russians, 
with  our  1(10.000,000  peasant  population,  who 
deny  the  principle  of  private  ownership  of 
land,  and  with  our  enormous  tracts  of  land, 
and  with  the  almost  religious  desire  of  our  peo- 
ple for  agricultural  life,  an  answer  very  differ- 
ent from  the  general  European  answer  to 
questions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  distress 
among  the  workers,  and  as  to  the  means  of 
bettering  their  position,  would  naturally  pre- 
sent itself. 

One  would  think  that  we  Russians  might 
understand  that  if  we  really  are  concerned 
about,  and  desire  to  improve,  the  position  of 
the  people,  and  to  free  them  from  the  ag- 
gravating and  demoralizing  fetters  with  which 
they  are  bound,  the  means  to  do  this  are  in- 
dicated both  by  common  sense  and  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  are  simply — the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  in  land — that  is  to 
say,  the  abolition  of  land-slavery. 

But,  strange  to  relate,  in  Russian  society, 
occupied  with  questions  of  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  this  one  natural,  simple,  and 
self-evident  means  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion. We  Russians,  though  our  peasants'  out- 
look on  the  land  question  is  probably  centuries 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  can  devise  noth- 
ing better  for  the  improvement  of  our  people's 
conuition  than  to  establish  among  ourselves, 
on  the  European  model,  uoumas,  Councils, 
Ministries,  Courts,  ZCmstvos,  Universities,  Ex- 
tension Lectures,  Academies,  elementary 
schools,  fleets,  submarines,  airships,  and  many 
other  of  the  queerest  things  quite  foreign  10 
and  unnecessary  for  the  people,  and  we  do  not 
do  the  one  thing  that  is  demanded  by  religion, 
morality,  and  common-sense,  as  well  as  by  the 
whole  of  the  peasantry. 

Nor  is  this  all.  While  arranging  the  fate 
of  our  people,  who  do  not  and  never  did 
acknowledge  land-ownership,  we,  imitating  Eu- 
rope, try  in  all  sorts  of  cunning  ways,  and  by 
deception,  bribery,  and  even  force,  to  ac- 
custom them  to  the  idea  of  property  in  land; 
that  is  to  say,  we  try  to  deprave  them  and  to 
destroy  their  consciousness  of  the  truth  they 
have  held  for  ages,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
will  certainly  be  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
human  race,  the  truth  that  all  who  live  on  the 
earth  cannot  but  have  an  equal  right  to  its 
use. 

These  efforts  to  inoculate  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  landed  property  that  is  so  foreign 
to  them  are  unceasingly  made  with  great  per- 
severance and  zeal  by  the  Government,  an  J 
consciously  or  for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
from  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  by  all  the 
slaveholders  of  our  time.  And  the  slavehold- 
ers of  our  time  are  not  the  landowners  alone, 
but  are  all  those  who,  as  a  result  of  tue  people 
being  deprived  of  the  land,  enjoy  power  over 
them. 

Most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  deprave 
the  people,  but,  thank  God!  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  till  now  all  those  efforts  have  only 
had  an  effect  on  the  smallest  and  worst  part 
of  Russia's  peasant  population.  The  many-mil- 
lioned  majority  of  Russian  workmen  who  hold 
but  little  land  and  live — not  the  depraved, 
parasitic  life  of  the  landowners,  but  their 
own  reasonable,  hard-working  lives — do  not 
yield  to  those  efforts,  because  for  them  the 
solution  of  the  land  question  is  not  one  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  as  it  is  regarded  by  all  the 
different  slaveowners  of  to-day.  For  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  peasants,  the  solution  of 
that  problem  is  not  arrived  at  bv  mutually 
contradictory  economic  theories  ti  al  spring  up 
to-day  and  to-morrow  are  forgotten,  but  is 
found  in  the  one  truth,  which  is  realized  by 
them  and  always  has  been,  and  is  realized  by 
all  reasonable  men  the  world  over — the  truth 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  have  therefore 
all  an  equal  right  to  all  the  blessings  of  the 
world-,  and.  among  t rest,  to  the  jaOiZ  neces- 
sary of  all  rights  -  namely,  the  equal  right  of 
all  to  the  use  of  the  land. 

Living  in  this  truth,  an  enormous  majority 
of  the  peasants  attach  no  importance  to  all 
the  wretched  measures  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment about  this  or  that  alteration  of  the 
laws  of  landownership,  for  they  know  that 
there  is  only  one  solution  to  the  land  ques- 
tion, the  total  abolition  of  private  property  m 
land,  and  of  land-slavery.  And.  knowing  this, 
they  quietly  await  their  day.  which  sooner  or 
later  must  come. 
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AN    ELDER  STATESMAN. 
('T.  P.'s  Weekly,'  London.) 

In  Japan  there  is  a  band  of  four  men  known 
as  'The  Elder  Statesmen,'  who  constitute  the 
'Cabinet  above  the  Cabinet,'  and  whose  counsel 
is  sought  by  the  Emperor  in  times  of  national 
crises.  One  of  these,  the  Marquis  Matsukata, 
has  been  interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
the  'Japan  Alliance  Exhibitional,'  published  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Advertising  Co.,  to  whom  he 
has  given  his  opinions  on  the  Japanese  issues 
of  the  day.  The  Marquis  has  held  many  high 
positions  of  trust  in  Japan,  including  those  of 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance,  and  at  all 
State  functions  now  takes  precedence  to  Cab- 
inet Ministers.  His  views  are,  therefore,  well 
worth  recording. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis,  China  un- 
doubtedly shows  signs  of  an  awakening,  but 
he  considers  her  greatest  handicap  is  the  lack 
of  good  leaders  of  the  type  of  the  'Elder 
Statesmen'  in  Japan.  The  result  of  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  a  lack  of  uniformity  almost  every- 
where. As  an  instance  the  Marquis  mentions 
the  currency  system,  which  needs  to  be  placed 
on  a  uniform  basis  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial transactions.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  object  of  China  in  expanding  her 
armaments  is  self-protection,  and  adds,  'In 
many  things  I  admire  the  Chinese,  who  are 
patient  people  and  very  hard  workers.  Their 
Empire  is  a  vast  one,  and  its  natural  wealth 
and  resources  are  very  great.  If  China  were 
to  really  awake  and  become  flourishing,  the 
other  nations  would  find  her  a  formidable 
Power,  and  would  have  to  reckon  with  her 
more  seriously  than  at  present.' 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  'Exhibitional' 
representative  as  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
Japan's  greatest  need  at  the  present  time,  the 
Marquis  said  that  what  was  needed  most  of 
all  was  the  development  of  thoughtfulness, 
earnestness,  and  greater  moral  strength  by  the 
people.  The  rising  generation  were  shallow 
and  frivolous  and  lacking  in  sincerity.  This 
was  a  defect  which  was  causing  much  concern 
among  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  people,  and  must  somehow 
or  other  be  remedied.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  could  be  done  was  through  the  schools 
and  by  education  generally.  The  people  were, 
however,  gradually  awakening  to  this  fact',' 
Among  the  signs  of  this  awakening  was  the 
fact  that  books  dealing  with  moral  and  sci- 
entific subjects  were  more  eagerly  sought  af- 
ter, while  the  demand  for  trashy  literature 
was  gradually  declining.  The  Marquis  de- 
clares emphatically  that  Japan's  policy  to- 
wards the  world,  more  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  United  States,  is  one  of  peace. 
'We  are  animated  by  the  best  of  feeling  to  the 
American  nation,  and  we  wish  to  live  on  terms 
of  peace  and  amity  with  her  people.'  He  con- 
cludes with  a  special  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England  to  continue  the  Anglo- Japanese  Al- 
liance, because  'it  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.' 


THE  KAISER  AND  THE  NATION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  'Nation,'  London.) 

Sir,— After  almost  two  years'  restraint,  Wil- 
liam II.  has  broken  out  again,  and  the  effect 
of  his  speech  may  have  surprised  him  as  much 
as  the  sensation  which  followed  the  tellings 
of  the  'Daily  Telegram'  in  November,  1908. 
For,  indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
speech  made  on  August  25th  at  the  banquet 
of  the  province  of  East  Prussia  was  intended 
as  a  political  'pronunciamento'  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly the  speaker  did  not  mean  to  give  offence 
to  any  section  of  the  so-called  'staatserhalt- 
ende  Parteien' — the  parties  to  the  right  of  the 
democratic  Radicals,  the  self -constituted  up- 
holders of  the  State.  The  speech  is  anti-demo- 
cratic and  even  anti-parliamentarian.  But  no- 
body expects  democratic  speeches  from  the 
present  head  of  the  Prussian  State  and  the 
German  Empire,  and  neither  in  Prussia  nor  in 
the  Empire  have  we  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  William  II.'s  re- 
ferences to  the  origin  of  royalty  in  Prussia 
were  historically  true,  and  his  words 

'regarding  myself  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Lord,  I  go  on  my  path  regardless  of  views 


and  opinions  of  the  day,  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  welfare  and  ttie  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  our  Fatherland' — 

are  quite  compatible  with  the  constitutional 
law  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire.  They  may 
even  be  described  as  truisms.  Must  not  every 
confessed  believer  regard  himself  as  an  'In- 
strument of  the  Lord'? 

Why  then  this  hubbub  in  the  organs  even  of 
the  National  Liberal  and  the  pro-Conservative 
parties?  It  was  natural  for  the  democratic 
and  the  social-democratic  papers  to  protest 
against  the  political  sentiments  of  the  speech. 
But  not  quite  so  natural  are  the  angry  com- 
ments of  papers  like  tne  'National  Zeitung,' 
the  'Taegliche  Rundschau,'  the  'Hannoeverische 
Courier,'  the  'Leipziger  Neuste  Nachrichten.' 
For  the  parties  they  represent  do  not  want 
true  parliamentary  government — quite  apart 
from  true  democracy.  Why  then  do  they 
grumble,  and  papers  like  the  'Koelnische  Zei- 
tung' imagine  a  vain  thing? 

The  reason  is  obvious.  If  William'  II.'s 
speech  does  not  expressly  contradict  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  certainly  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion with  the  feeling  of  the  masses  of  the  na- 
tion. The  deep  discontent  which  at  present 
animates  by  far  the  larger  section  of  the  Ger- 
man people  translates  itself  politically  in  de- 
mocratic sentiments.  We  see  the  proof  of  it 
at  the  by-election  for  the  Reichstag.  Only 
one  day  before  the  Imperial  speech,  a  seat  in 
Saxony,  hitherto  held  by  a  Nationalist  who 
in  1907  was  elected  by  14,732  votes  against 
11,281  Social-democratic  votes,  was  beaten  by 
the  Social-democratic  candidate  by  14,381  votes 
against  4,706  votes  given  for  a  Radical,  and  on- 
ly 4,641  votes  bestowed  on  the  National- 
ist candidate.  This  increase  of  the  Socialist 
vote  and  decrease  of  the  Nationalist  vote  ex- 
ceeded the  worst  fears  of  the  middle-class 
parties.  They  now  admit  frankly  that  the 
'red  flood'  is  rapidly  rising,  and  fear  lest  the 
Imperial  speech  may  furnish  new  weapons  to 
the  Democratic  and  Social-democratic  propa- 
ganda.   Undoubtedly  a  very  reasonable  fear. 

The  alarm-  is  certainly  shared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Hence  the  semi-official  declaration  in  the 
'Norddeutsehe  Allgemeine  Zeitung'  of  the  19th 
August,  where  it  is  emphasized  that  the  speech 
was  but  a  'personal  confession,'  and  not  a  'gov- 
ernmental act,'  and  that  'a  ruler  who  has  so 
often  proved  that,  standing  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  the  Constitution,  he  knows  how  to 
promote  and  to  appreciate  the  creative  forces 
of  the  nation,'  ought  to  be  secure  from  the  'mis- 
construction' that  his  words  implied  a  disre- 
gard of  popular  rights.  Very  sooTliing  words, 
indeed;  and  almost  in  the  same  moment  in 
which  this  declaration  was  published,  William 
II.  made  another  speech  in  Marienburg.  in 
West  Prussia,  where  he  praised  the  peaceful 
cc-operation  of  all  the  national  sections  and 
elements,  and  added  that  the  feeling  that  he 
derived  his  mandate  from  the  Lord,  to  which 
he  gave  expression  in  Koenigsberg,  was  the 
sentiment  of  every  Christian  man. 

This  is  almost  a  recantation,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  used  against  the  democratic  criti- 
cism of  the  first  speech.  But  the  masses  will 
not  be  soothed  by  it.  There  are  epochs  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  when  the  first  impressions 
of  the  words  of  those  in  power  cannot  be  ef- 
faced by  any  number  of  explanations  and  in- 
terpretations. When  lovers  begin  to  'explain,' 
love  is  generally  at  an  end,  and  when  rulers  or 
leaders  begin  to  explain,  there  is  something 
shaky  in  the  foundation  of  their  position.  The 
Koenigsberg  speech  may  be  made  to  fit  in  with 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Kaiser  and 
King.  But  the  demonstration  that  this  is  the 
case  will  be  met  with  the  reply:  'All  the  worse, 
then,  for  the  Constitution.' 

So  far  for  one  side  of  the  question.  The 
other  is  that  the  criticism  and  opposition  of 
the  Na+ional-Liberal  and  Nationalist  Press  is, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  outcome  of  the  uneasy 
plight  of  their  parties.  These  parties  are  in 
a  state  approaching  decomposition.  If  William 
II.  was  going  to  rule  in  Prussia  according  to 
constitutional  principles,  as  understood  in 
countries  like  Great  Britain,  he  would  have 
to  form  a  Ministry  of  reactionary  Conserva- 
tives and  Catholics  of  the  Centre  party,  for 
they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
Prussian  Diet.  But  this  is  the  last  thing  our 
National  Liberals  desire.  Like  the  old  Whigs, 
they  want  the  Government  to  carry  out  'their' 


policy.  In  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the 
hour— viz.,  franchise  reform  in  Prussia — their 
policy  is,  certainly,  a  little  more  in  touch  with 
the  desire  of  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the 
policy  of  the  Conservatives.  But  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently in  harmony  with  it  to  win  them  the 
confidence  of  the  masses,  and  allow  them  an 
appeal  to  the  democratic  forces  of  the  nation. 
They  are  unconstitutional  in  wanting  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  to  construct  a  policy  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  nation.  If  they  are 
right  in  maintaining  that  such  a  policy  is  re- 
quired by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  mandate  for  the  present  state 
of  things  is  historically  dead,  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  accept  the  necessary  conse- 
quences. They  want  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  constitutionalism  without  its  true 
foundations.  So  their  anger  over  the  speech 
of  William  II.  illustrates  only  the  dissolving 
state  of  political  life  in  Germany. — Yours  etc., 

ED.  BERNSTEIN. 

Schoeneberg,  Berlin,  August  29th,  1910. 

(The  'Spectator,'  London.) 

The  'Vorwiirts'  has  recently  analyzed  the 
successes  Socialism  has  won  since  the  Elections 
of  1907,  when  it  was  temporarily  smothered, — 
smotheied  at  least  in  the  Reichstag,  for  the 
voting  power  of  the  Socialists  was  consider- 
able, although  they  failed  to  return  many  De- 
puties. According  to  the  returns  of  the  by- 
elections  since  1907,  they  have  increased  their 
voting  power  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
eight  percent.,  and  have  won  no  fewer  than 
eight  seats.  If  these  results  are  not  mislead- 
ing, we  must  look  for  a  very  great  increase  of 
the  Socialist  Party  at  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  National 
Liberal  Party  in  Germany  does  not  advocate 
anything  which  in  this  country  comes  under 
the  head  of  Liberalism.  Every  one,  therefore, 
who  seriously  wants  democratic  reform'  is  un- 
der a  strong  temptation  to  vote  for  the  So- 
cialists. There  are  thousands  of  German  voters 
who  use  the  Socialists  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  what  they  desire  without  in  the  least  ap- 
proving of  their  final  aims.  The  bureaucracy, 
however,  fears  all  so-called  Socialists  as 
though  they  were  of  the  true  revolutionary 
brand.  Men  who  are  afraid  are  apt  to  do  in- 
calculable, rash,  or  desperate  things.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  if  the  Emperor  continues  to 
make  speeches  like  that  at  Konigsberg  he  will 
greatly  increase  the  Socialist  vote;  for  very 
few  Germans  still  believe  in  the  divine  right  of 
Kings,  even  in  that  form  of  it  which  can  be  ex- 
plained away  in  inspired  paragraphs.  If  the  So- 
cialist vote  is  increased,  the  bureaucracy  must 
somehow  meet  the  challenge.  It  is  important 
to  know  how  it  would  be  likely  to  meet  it. 
Experience  does  not  leave  us  in  very  much 
doubt.  It  has  been  the  almost  invariable  prac- 
tice of  Prussian  rulers  and  German  bureau- 
crats to  distract  attention  from  awkward  mat- 
ters at  home  by  counterblasts  in  their  foreign 
policy.  Precedent  would  probably  be  followed. 
It  seems  paradoxical,  but  we  are  only  too  sure 
of  what  we  say:  that  if  the  Socialists,  who 
ardently  profess  a  policy  of  peace,  dominated 
the  Reichstag,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
would  happen  would  be  a  stirring  up  of  in- 
terest abroad.  When  a  bureaucracy  which  has 
at  its  back  a  wonderful  Army  and  a  powerful 
and  growing  Navy  begins  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  its  people  in  some  glowing  enter- 
prise abroad,  or  some  heroic  veto  on  the  move- 
ments of  another  nation,  we  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. We  are  far  from  sympathizing,  there- 
fore, with  those  who  hope  to  see  the  German 
bureaucracy,  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
suddenly  submerged  by  the  advance  of  So- 
cialism. The  triumph  of  Socialism  in  the 
Reichstag  would  be  more  likely  to  cause  a 
European  war  than  the  triumph  of  any  politi- 
cal principle  which  is  now  discernible  in  Ger- 
many. 


TDK  PRTV  X  COUNCIL. 

(By  the  Author  of  'Collections  and  Recollect- 
ions,' in  the  "Manchester  Guardian.') 

In  the  dawn  of  our  Constitutional  history 
some  say  from  the  days  of  Alfred,  certainly 
from  the  period  of  Magna  Cliarta— the  wing 
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was  surrounded  by  a  Council  which  the  old 
books  call  'Curia  Kegis.'  It  consisted  of 
great  officers  of  State,  such  as  the  Justiciar, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer;  and  all  tne 
business  of  the  Realm,  political,  fiscal,  and 
judicial,  passed  through  its  hands.  It  was, 
in  brief,  the  King's  Council  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  Kingship.  In  process  of  time  the 
judicial  powers  of  the  Council  passed  to  the 
Judges,  who  in  turn  were  divided  into  three. 
Courts— King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer, — which  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
six  hundred  years,  were  reunited  in  the  'High 
Court  of  Justice.'  In  this  dispersion  of  pow- 
ers the  Chancellor  acquired  a  Court  and  juris- 
diction of  his  own,  represented  by  the  'Chan- 
cery Division'  of  to-day.  In  time  the  'Curia 
Regis'  'threw  off,  as  branches  or  offshoots, 
the  Court  of  Requests,  and  the  more  famous 
Court  of  Star  Chamber';  but  retained  its  an- 
cient jurisdiction  as  a  Court  of  Justice,  in  which 
the  King  personally  presided,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  cases  which  had  not  been  specially 
relegated  to  the  Divisional  Courts;  and  also 
as  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  in  which  aspect  it 
is  now  represented  by  the  'Judicial  Committee.' 

By  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  judicial  busi- 
ness, the  'Curia  Regis'  became  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative and  political  body,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  acquired  the  title  of 
'The  Privy  Council,'  by  which  it  has  since  been 
known.  Under  the  Tudors  and  tae  Stuarts 
it  was  a  body  of  the  highest  importance;  lor. 
while  the  Parliament  legislated  and  the  Courts 
administered  justice,  the  Privy  Council,  at 
which  the  Sovereign  presided  in  person,  trans- 
acted, under  an  oath  of  the  strictest  secrecy 
(which  still  survives)  all  the  Executive  busi- 
ness of  the  Realm.  At  first  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely small  body,  but  gradually  it  increased 
in  numbers.  In  1679  it  was,  on  the  suggest- 
ion of  Sir  William  Temple,  fixed  at  thirty. 
But  this  plan  soon  broke  down.  Thereupon, 
as  business  is  most  easily  transacted  and 
secrets  are  most  securely  kept  when  the  num- 
ber of  councillors  is  small,  there  gradually 
arose  a  practice  of  choosing  out  of  the  Privy 
Council  a  small  Sub-Council,  or  Committee, 
composed  of  the  most  important  Ministers, 
and  this  acquired  the  popular  name  (for  it  is 
still  unknown  to  the  Law)  of  "The  Cabinet.' 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  given  the  i.tle  of 
'Cabinet  Council'  to  a  collection  of  Aphorisms. 
Bacon,  in  his  essay  'Of  Counsel,'  refers  to 
'Cabinet  Councils';  and  the  term  is  used  both 
by  Clarendon  and  by  Pepys.  Till  the  death  of 
Anne  the  Sovereign  presided  over  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet  Council,  or  'Cabinet,'  as  it 
came  to  be  called;  but  George  I.  knew  no  Eng- 
lish, so  his  presence  would  have  been  rather 
a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  and  the  Cabinet  took  to  meeting 
without  him1,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  in  strictness  a  Committee  ot  the  Privy 
Council:  it  is  in  effect  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  deliberates  in 
secret,  but  the  result  of  its  deliberations  is 
reported  to  the  Sovereign;  and,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's words,  'as  the  Cabinet  stands  between 
the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  so  the  Prime 
Minister  stands  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Cabinet.'  As  this  inner  body,  or  Cabinet, 
began  to  absorb  all  the  vitally  important 
business  of  the  State,  the  Privy  Council  lost 
effective  power,  and  retained  little  more  of 
its  former  greatness  than  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  an  historic  title.  The  Sovereign 
addresses  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
his  'Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Counsellor.'  In 
the  Bidding  Prayer  the  people  are  exhorted 
to  pray  for  'The  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Most 
Honorable  Privy  Council,  and  for  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Nation  now  assembled  in  Par- 
liament.' There  is  something  that  tickles  the 
antiquarian  palate  in  this  way  of  treating  the 
Legislature  as  a  kind  of  supplement  and  after- 
thought to  the  Sovereign's  secret  council. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  in  the- 
ory Committees  of  the  Privy  Council,  though 
really  it  is  only  the  President  in  each  case 
that  matters.  Various  acts  of  Sovereignty 
are  required  by  law  to  be  performed  'in  Coun- 
cil.' and  for  such  purposes  a  quorum  of  three 
Privy  Councillors  suffices.  An  'Order  in  Coun- 
cil' is  held  by  Constitutional  writers  to  be  the 
most  authoritative  document,  short  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  known  to  the  law.  In  certain 
emergencies  the  Privy  Council  acts  'proprio 
vigore,'  and  without  the  presence  of  the  Sov- 


ereign. Thus  it  has  sometimes  examined  a 
prisoner  charged  with  a  treasonable  assault 
on  the  Sovereign,  though  this  would  now  be 
done  at  the  more  homely  bar  of  Bow-streec. 
It  issues  orders  for  Special  Prayers  and  alter- 
ations in  the  Prayer-book.  It  assembles  of  its 
own  accord  on  the  death  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
gives  instructions  for  the  proclamation  of  his 
successor.  It  sits  in  judgment  on  the  petition 
of  a  town  or  a  society  for  incorporation  by 
Royal  Charter;  and  of  course  its  Judicial 
Committee  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  King's  Dominions  beyond  Seas,  and 
(though  this  was  due  to  an  oversight  in  the 
Act  which  constituted  it)  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  at  home.  All  these  and  others  which 
might  be  named  are  special  and  exceptional 
uses.  Of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  whole,  and 
at  ordinary  times,  one  can  only  say  that  it  is 
an  Honor.  Formerly  there  was  this  distinct- 
ion between  a  Privy  Councillorship  and  other 
honors — such  as  Peerages,  Baronetcies,  and 
Knighthoods, — that  it  was  commonly  reserved 
for  persons  who  had  performed  political  and 
official  services.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  rather 
tenaciously  to  this  view,  and  to  some  extent, 
though  by  no  means  universally,  it  still  ob- 
tains. 

It  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said 
that  a  Cabinet  Minister  must  first  be  a  Privy 
Councillor.  If  he  has  not  attained  that  rank 
before  he  enters  the  Cabinet,  he  is  'sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council'  before  the  Sovereign  en- 
trusts him  with  the  seals  of  his  Department. 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  are  born 
Privy  Councillors,  and  are  'introduced'  into  the 
Council  when  they  come  of  age.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  are  always  made  Privy  Coun- 
cillors. The  Speaker  is  always  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  there  are  certain  offices  in  the 
Government,  less  than  the  highest,  which  car- 
ry the  dignity  of  the  rrivy  Council  with  them. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  'Endymion,'  made  capital 
fun  of  an  ambitious  M.P.  who  thought  that 
he  could  form  a  party  of  his  own,  and  become 
Prime  Minister;  yet,  when  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment came,  'he  was  only  offered  a  post  of 
little  real  importance,  but  which  secured  to 
him  the  dignity  of  the  Privy  Council.'  This 
he  accepted,  saying  in  extenuation  of  what 
looked  like  a  rebuff,  that  'for  his  part,  he  had 
for  some  time  been  painfully  aware  that  the 
inlluence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Con- 
stitutional scheme  was  fast  waning,  and  that 
the  plan  of  Sir  William  Temple  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Privy  Council,  and  deposit- 
ing in  it  the  real  authority  of  the  State,  was 
that  to  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse.'  Time  has  scarcely  justified  Mr. 
Bertie-Tremaine's  prediction,  and  the  most  ra- 
tional view  of  a  Privy  Councillorship  is  that 
it  resembles  a  'Good  Conduct  Prize,'  which  is 
bestowed  on  the  boy  who  has  tried  for  but 
fiot  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  or  the  Balliol 
Scholarship. 


THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

(M.  P.,  in  'T.P.'s  Weekly,'  London.) 

It  was  announced  in  the  'Court  Circular' 
the  other  day  that  Mr.  Ellison  Macartney, 
deputy  master  of  the  Mint,  was  received  in 
audience  by  the  King  at  Marlborough  House. 
No  doubt,  the  provision  of  a  new  Great  Seal 
of  England  was  the  subject  of  the  interview. 
For  a  fresh  Great  Seal  has  to  be  made  on  the 
accession  of  every  Sovereign  to  the  Throne, 
and  the  delicate  work  of  cutting  it  on  silver, 
from  the  drawings  of  the  artist  commissioned 
to  make  the  design,  is  done  at  the  Mint.  A 
document  to  which  the  Seal  is  fixed  is  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  will  of  the  Sovereign 
in  regard  to  all  the  more  important  matters  of 
State  is  declared.  The  Great  Seal  is.  thereiore, 
affixed  to  Royal  Proclamations  dissolving  or 
summoning  Parliament,  to  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  to  patents  of  nobility,  and  to 
the  credentials  of  Ambassadors.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  Great  Seal  in  wax  is  as  round  and 
as  thick  as  a  muffin,  and  is  attached  to  these 
parchment  documents  by  a  plaited  silken  cord. 
The  die  from  which  this  massive  wax  impres- 
sion is  obtained  is,  of  course,  the  Great  Seal 
itself.  It  consists  of  two  heavy  silver  discs, 
hinged  together,  which,  when  closed,  form  a 
sort  of  mould.  It  measures  6% in.  in  diameter 
by  IViin.  in  depth.    Eacn  of  the  two  parts  is 


smooth  on  the  outside,  and  engraved  with  an 
elaborate  design  within.  At  the  top  is  an 
orifice.  Into  this  one  end  of  the  silken  cord 
is  inserted,  after  which  molten  wax  is  poured 
in  and  allowed  to  harden.  Thon  the  Great 
Seal  or  mould  is  opened,  and  on  the  wax  is 
found  beautiful  impressions  of  the  two  en- 
graved surfaces.  This  wax  seal,  hanging  from 
its  silken  cord,  is  exactly  6in.  in  diameter  and 
%in.  in  thickness. 

The  value  of  the  Seal  if  put  into  the  melt- 
ing-pot is  about  £25  or  £30,  according  to  the 
current  price  of  silver,  but  the  elaborate  en- 
graving in  high  relief  upon  its  two  sides  neces- 
sarily adds  greatly  to  its  value.  It  was  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  1900,  that  during  the  long 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  Great  Seal  had 
to  be  replaced  four  times,  according  as  its 
mechanical  parts  were  worn  out,  and  its  orna- 
mentation defaced.  The  cost  of  the  first  Great 
Seal  of  the  reign — that  provided  in  1837,  on 
Queen  Victoria's  accession — is  not  known,  but 
the  second,  which  was  in  use  from  1800  till 
1878,  cost  £413;  the  third,  which  was  in  use 
from  1878  to  1900,  cost  £513;  and  the  fourth, 
made  in  May,  1900,  and  in  use  until  the  new 
Great  Seal  of  King  Edward  VII.  was  provided, 
cost  £400. 

All  the  Great  Seals  of  England  have  one 
design  in  common.  On  the  obverse  of  the  Seal 
the  Sovereign,  whether  male  or  female,  is  re- 
presented sitting  in  St.  Edward's  Chair,  robed 
and  crowned;  and  oi\  the  reverse  the  King  or 
Queen  is  seen  on  Horseback,  habited  in  a  flow- 
ing mantle.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  com- 
mon design,  and  especially  in  its  symbolic  ac- 
cessories and  ornamentation,  the  fancy  and 
skill  of  the  artist  are  allowed  full  play,  so 
that  each  Great  Seal  is  different  in  detail  from 
its  predecessors,  and,  viewed  as  an  example 
of  the  engraver's  art,  is  usually  worthy  of  its 
great  purpose. 

When  a  fresh  Great  Seal  is  made,  either 
at  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  to  the 
Throne,  or  during  the  reign,  it  is  brought  into 
use  and  the  old  one  discarded  with  quite  an 
interesting  ceremony.  A  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  called  and  attended  by  the  King  in 
person.  The  two  Seals,  the  new  and  the  old, 
are  laid  on  the  table.  Then  the  King,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Councillors  places  his  hand  on 
the  new  Seal,  thereby  constituting  it  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  and  acknowledging  that  any 
document  to  which  an  impression  of  it  is  at- 
tached is  his  act  and  deed,  after  which  his 
Majesty  commits  it  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  old  Seal  next  under- 
goes a  process  known  as  'demasking.'  At  one 
time  it  was  the  practice  to  cut  it  into  four 
quarters  and  deposit  the  pieces  in  the  Tower; 
but  for  many  years  it  has  been  defaced  simply 
by  the  Sovereign  making  a  few  sma  I  punc- 
tures over  its  two  sides  with  a  pointed  ham- 
mer. These  marks  are  regarded  as  sufficiently 
indicating  that  the  Seal  can  never  again  be 
used  as  a  State  instrument. 

The  discarded  Great  Seal  is  disposed  of  as 
the  Sovereign  may  direct.  As  a  matter  of 
custom  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  .Lord 
Chancellor,  and  a  more  unique  official  perqui- 
site there  is  not  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When 
William  IV.  succeeded  to  the  Throne  in  1830, 
and  a  new  Great  Seal  was  accordingly  pro- 
vided, there  was  an  interesting  contention  be- 
tween Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham 
for  the  possession  of  the  disused  Great  Seal 
of  George  IV.  At  the  death  of  George,  Lynd- 
hurst was  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a  Tory  ad- 
ministration, but  before  the  Great  Seal  of 
William  was  completed  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment took  place;  the  Great  Reform  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey  was  in  ollice.  and  Brougham  was 
Lord  Chancellor.  Lyndhurst  claimed  the  old 
Great  Seal  as  his  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
in  his  charge  on  the  death  of  the  Sovereign 
to  whom  it  belonged.  Brougham  pointed  out 
that,  as  provided  by  law.  the  old  Great  Seal 
remained  in  use  until  the  new  one  was  ready, 
and.  as  he  was  the  actual  keeper  of  the  old 
Seal  at  the  time  it  was  discarded,  his  right 
and  title  to  it  were  unquestionable.  William 
settled  the  dispute  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  statesmen.  He  allotted  to  each  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  old  Great  Seal,  and  tossed 
up  a  coin  to  decide  tin'  choice  which  should 
have  the  representation  of  the  Sovereign  on 
the  Throne  and  which  the  Sovereign  on  horse- 
back. 
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Something  About  the  Arts. 

CAREER   OF   IIOLMAN  HUNT. 

English  Painter.  Who,  With  Millais,  Founded 
Pre-Raphaelite  School. 

(The  'Evening  Post,'  New  York.) 

William  Holman  Hunt,  the  painter,  who, 
with  John  Everett  Millais,  started  the  origin- 
al Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  died  on 
September  7th.  in  London,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that 
famous  company,  and  he  never  deviated,  as 
most  of  the  other  members,  including  Millais 
himself,  from  the  theories  on  which  it  was 
founded.  It  had  been  a  long-accepted  legend 
that  Dante  G.  Rossetti  was  one  of  the  or.gin- 
al  brotherhood,  but  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death  Holman  Hunt  laid  this  piece  of  fic- 
tion at  rest  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Lon- 
don 'Times.'  The  original  band,  he  said,  was 
initiated  by  Millais  and  himself  early  in  1848, 
and  was  formally  extended  into  'the  Brother- 
hood' in  the  same  year.  'This  brotherhood 
adopted  the  initials  P-R  B,  with  which  we 
signed  our  pictures  under  bond  to  keep  their 
meaning  secret.  About  this  time,  after  much 
urgency  from  Rossetti,  I  took  him  into  my 
studio  as  pupil  in  oil  painting,'  but,  Holman 
Hunt  explained,  Rossetti  and  he  never  occu- 
pied a  'joint  studio.'  Holman  Hunt  was  the 
master,  Rossetti  was  the  pupil,  and  the  cause 
of  the  break-up  of  the  original  brotherhood 
Mas  that  Rossetti  revealed  the  meaning  of 
the  initials  'P-R  B,'  which  increased  the  hur- 
ricane in  the  press  against  it  and  alienated 
patrons.  Rossetti  became  the  prophet  of  a 
later  school  to  which  Burne- Jones  and  William 
Morris  belonged.  But  that  was  a  school  of 
mediaevalists  whose  spirit  was  ever  antagonis- 
tic to  that  of  the  original  brotherhood.  'Our 
aim,  now  that  academic  training  left  us  free,' 
wrote  Holman  Hunt,  'was  to  exploit  new  re- 
gions of  nature  in  all  its  diversity,  particularly 
in  the  variety  of  human  character.  Rossetti's 
was  the  revival  of  Quattro-Cento  ideas.' 

Holman  Hunt  was  born  in  London.  His 
father,  who  was  in  straitened  circumstances, 
discouraged  his  son's  fondness  for  drawing  and 
the  boy  was  sent  to  an  auctioneer's  office.  He 
made  a  poor  clerk,  but  his  employer  discover- 
ed the  lad's  artistic  talent  and  became  his 
critic  and  friend.  After  two  or  three  years 
young  Hunt  got  another  situation.  One  day 
he  drew  the  portrait  of  an  old  applewoman 
who  entered  the  office,  and  this  determined  his 
vocation.  He  was  allowed  to  try  to  make  a 
living  by  art.  He  painted  portraits  three  days 
a  week,  and  on  the  other  three  drew  at  the 
British  Museum.  One  part  of  his  work  was 
to  alter  existing  portraits  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
their  owners.  He  would  add  a  coat  here  or 
change  an  expression  there.  He  tried  three 
times  at  the  Academy  before  he  got  in  as  a 
student,  and  the  father,  who  had  only  timidly 
consented  to  the  experiment  of  art,  became 
more  anxious  than  ever.  At  the  Academy 
Hunt  first  met  Millais,  who  was  only  fifteen, 
two  years  younger  than  Hunt,  but  who  had 
already  won  the  principal  medal  in  the  an- 
tique. 

There  were  no  teachers  in  London  in  those 
days.  The  big  artists,  such  as  Etty,  Landseer, 
and  Leslie,  were  too  busy  trying  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves.  Hunt  came  across  a  copy 
of  'M'odern  Painters.'  Me  read  it,  and  then  he 
knew  where  he  wanted  to  go.  His  first  Aca- 
demy picture  was  the  portrait  of  a  child,  en- 
titled 'Hark,'  exhibited  in  1844.  One  day  Mil- 
lais and  Holman  Hunt  were  turning  over  en- 
gravings of  the  frescoes  from  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  when  suddenly  the  'freedom  from  cor- 
ruption, pride,  and  disease'  of  this  art  came  to 
them,  and  the  brotherhood  was  formed. 
'Neither  then  nor  afterwards,'  Holman  Hunt 
once  wrote,  'did  we  affirm  that  there  was  not 
much  healthy  and  good  art  after  Raphael,  but 
it  appeared  to  us  that  afterwards  art  was  so 
frequently  tainted  with  this  canker  of  corrupt- 
ion, that  it  was  only  in  the  earlier  work  we 
could  find  with  certainty  absolute  health.' 

Then  came  a  struggle  for  absolute  bread  and 
butter.  Criticism  was  beside  itself  with  rage. 
The  public  would  not  buy,  often  would  not 
even  look  at  Brotherhood  pictures.  A  good 
Samaritan  bought  Holman  Hunt's  Rienzi,  but 
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only  to  help  him  along.  When  he  had  written 
out  his  check  for  $500  he  sent  the  pi.Vure  up 
into  a  garret,  and  never  looked  at  it  again. 

When  the  Light  of  the  World,  now  in  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  was  first  exhibited  it  started 
an  almost  bitter  discussion.  It  took  a  French 
critic  to  find  out,  many  years  after,  that  in 
this  picture  Holman  Hunt  was  the  first  to 
paint  night  as  it  was,  and  not  as  the  old  mas- 
ters did.  Holman  Hunt  took  a  trip  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  fifties.  For  a  great  part  of 
the  rest  of  his  life  Palestine  became  his  work- 
shop. The  Scapegoat,  painted  on  the  margin 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  exhibited  in  1856;  The 
Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  in  1860; 
The  Shadow  of  the  Gross,  a  prevision  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  occupied  the  painter's  time 
for  four  years  in  Palestine,  and  was  finished 
in  1873;  the  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,  exhibit- 
ed in  1885,  and  Christ  Among  the  Doctors,  in 
1890,  were  all  painted  either  in  the  Holy  Land 
or  from  studies  made  there. 


HOLMAN  HUNT,  THE  DREAMER  AND 
WORKER. 

(The  New  York  'Times'  Saturday  Review.) 

If  Holman  Hunt,  who  died  on  September 
7,  had  contributed  to  letters  only  his 
two  volumes  on  'Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood'  (Macmillan  Co., 
1005),  he  would  require  attention  in  a  Review 
of  Books,  for  the  work  is  one  of  the  sort  that 
convey  to  future  generations  the  picture  of  the 
essential  life  of  their  time,  and  thus  insure 
themselves  against  the  ordinary  mortality  of 
the  printed  page. 

This  is  hardly  the  place,  nor  is  the  present 
writer  competent,  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
Holman  Hunt's  art,  or  on  the  soundness  of 
his  theories.  Unquestionably  both  have  the 
attraction  of  an  individual  point  of  view,  of 
profound  earnestness  of  conviction,  of  very  de- 
finite aims  conceived  with  independence  and 
worked  out  with  untiring  energy  and  persist- 
ence, often  at  sore  cost.  To  the  untechnically 
trained  observer,  such  works  as  'The  Lady  of 
Shalott,'  'The  Light  of  the  World,'  'Bianca,' 
'The  Pot  of  Basil,'  and  others  nearly  related 
to  these,  suggest  the  entranced  dreamer  of 
beauty  rather  than  the  realist  which  Hunt  is 
usually  esteemed  to  be.  And  a  dreamer  he 
certainly  was.  His  vision  of  what  the  paintei 
could  and  should  do  for  his  country  and  for 
his  time  was  grandiose  and  absorbing.  Here 
is  his  confession  of  faith: 

'The  office  of  the  artist  should  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  priest's  service  in  the  temple 
of  nature,  where  ampler  graces  are  re- 
vealed, to  those  that  have  eyes  to  see, 
just  as  ever  gentler  chords  announce  the 
fuller  life  to  those  that  have  ears  to  hear, 
while  declared  Law  opens  up  wide  regions 
unordered  and  anarchic,  where  selfish 
greed  has  yet  to  be  tutored  into  wise  rule. 
In  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  responsive 
beings  recognize  the  elimination  of  imma- 
ture design  in  creation  to  be  a  triumph  of 
patient  endeavor,  and  they  join  in  the 
chorus  of  those  that  'sang  together  for 
joy'  on  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of 
Heaven's  Artist,  who  in  overflowing  boun- 
ty endowed  the  colorless  world  with  pris- 
matic radiance,  prophesying  of  Titians  yet 
to  be,  who  should  go  forth  to  charm  away 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

This  daring  passage  contains  one  phrase  that 
expresses  the  dominant  trait  of  Hunt's  work 
and  of  his  theory  of  work — the  'triumph  of 
patient  endeavor.'  He  not  only  believed  in 
the  duty  and  in  the  absolute  need  of  the  most 
minute  study  and  unwearying  practice,  but  he 
carried  out  his  idea  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree.  Given  a  substantial  native  talent,  and 
a  dc!ight  in  beautiful  things,  it  is  impossible 
that  such  practice,  whether  it  attain  the  high- 
est results  or  not,  should  not  yield  results  of 
real  value.  And  the  lesson  for  the  man  of 
letters  is  of  not  less  worth  than  for  the  artist. 

Holman  Hunt  was  not  only  a  prolific  writer, 
but  the  cause  of  an  immense  amount  of  writ- 
ing by  others.  When  he  and  Millais — the  one 
seventeen,  the  other  fifteen — formed  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  afterward  took 
in  Rossetti,  they  prepared  a  controversy  as  to 
the  principals  and  methods  of  art  that  raged 
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with  more  or  less  fury  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. At  first  the  Brotherhood  stood  together, 
with  Rossetti  as  their  champion,  and  gave  and 
took  assault  with  tremendous  zeal  and  pluck. 
A  group  of  young  men  with  inspired  notions, 
eager  tempers,  and  rich  and  varied  gifts  of 
expression  could  not  be  suppressed  by  mere 
silence,  much  less  be  reduced  to  silence  them- 
selves, especially  when  their  pictures  were  so 
impressive,  and  in  some  ways  so  beautiful. 
Later  came  the  split  in  the  Brotnerhood  it- 
self, the  departure,  or  expulsion,  of  Rossetti, 
the  formation  of  a  quasi  rival  cult  in  which 
the  abounding  energy  of  William  Morris  was 
enlisted,  and  the  desertion  ^y  Millais  to  the 
ranks  of  'the  successful.'  All  this  fed  the  fires 
of  dispute  until,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Hunt  was  left  practically  alone,  to 
sit  in  judgment,  in  his  grsat  book,  on  all  the 
others.  His  attitude  was  not  without  a  cer- 
tain splendor  of  consistency  and  persistency. 
Moreover,  he,  too,  had  become  successful,  but 
without  what  he  regarded  as  a  betrayal  of 
thu  faith.  During  the  later  years  of  his  ac- 
tive life  his  works  brought  high  prices,  and 
he  was,  we  believe,  the  first  artist  to  achieve 
considerable  means  by  'one-man  exhibitions' 
and  extensive  reproductions.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  mode  of  exploitation  was 
suggested  by  Wilkie  Collins  pnd  planned  in  de- 
tail by  Charles  Dickens. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  figure  that  has 
disappeared,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful that  he  left  behind  him  so  full  and  varied 
an  account  of  his  long  and  busy  career. 


HOLMAN  HUNT,  O.M. 

An  Appreciation  of  His  Work  and  Art. 

(Henry  Holiday,  in  the  'Daily  Chronicle,' 
London.) 

We  have  just  lost  one  of  the  purest  spirits 
that  was  ever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  art. 
Fra  Angelica  might  have  been  as  single-minded 
in  his  devotion  to  his  work,  but  not  more  so. 

The  contemplatioa  of  the  life  of  Holman 
Hunt  reveals  a  prolonged  and  never-ending 
study  of  everything  that  pertained  to  his 
work. 

■History,  archaeology,  technique,  dramatic  in- 
terest, everything  that  he  dealt  with  received 
from  him  the  most  earnest  attention. 

In  his  early  boyhood  he  began  to  feel  keen- 
ly the  almost  total  lack  of  such  earnest  study 
in  the  art  of  his  time,  and  there  was  perhaps 
no  more  interestingly  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  than  that  in  which  Holman  Hunt, 
with  his  two  great  friends,  John  Everett  Mil- 
lais and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  determined  to 
revolutionize  all  the  conceptions  upon  which 
the  art  of  those  days  appeared  to  be  founded. 

Tt  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  now  place 
side  by  side  some  of  Holman  Hunt  s  earliest 
work  and  some  of  the  popular  genre  pictures 
that  were  then  universally  admired.  Whilst 
he  regarded  these  with  unutterable  contempt, 
he  was  founding  a  school  the  very  antipodes 
of  that  the  works  of  which  then  surrounded 
him. 

Look  at  the  weeds  and  flowers  in  the  deli- 
cate piece  of  foreground  on  the  right  of  his 
'Rienzi,'  one  of  his  earliest  works.  Compare 
it  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  any  of 
the  pictures  around  which  crowds  gathered  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  such  numbers  that  lae 
pictures  had  to  be  protected  by  the  police,  and 
we  should  see  at  once  the  absolute  volteface 
which  the  young  genius  contemplated. 

Two  Schools. 

It  was  a  favorite  custom  of  the  enemies  of 
the  new  school  to  depreciate  such  work  as  this 
by  contending  that  anyone  could  sit  down  and 
copy  leaf  by  leaf  or  stone  oy  stone  a  piece 
of  Nature  that  he  had  before  him.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  convey  an  idea  of  the  profound  ig- 
norance underlying  this  contention.  Even  if 
the  painter  had  nothing  to  represent  but  a  few 
weeds  and  stones,  he  would  be  unable  to  do 
K  faithfully  without  imagination.  Before 
three  hours  had  passed  light  and  shade  would 
have  changed,  and  at  the  end  of  another  such 
period  it  would  be  almost  inverted.  If  he  went 
the  second  day  to  the  same  spot  the  character 
of  the  sky  and  the  general  effect  would  pro- 
bably be  quite  different,  and  in  any  large  com- 
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prtuensive  work  with  much  detail  a  literal 
transcription  of  a  scene  in  any  one  effect 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

But  if,  instead  of  painting  some  stationary 
weeds  and  stones,  the  painter  takes  for  bis 
subject,  'Strayed  Sheep,'  in  brilliant  sunshine, 
the  difficulties  are  enormously  increased;  the 
oheep  will  not  stand  still  for  half  a  minute 
and  the  sun  will  not  stand  still  at  all.  The 
amazing  perfection  of  the  detail  in  this  pic- 
ture is  purely  a  matter  of  imagination,  that 
is  to  say,  the  painter  has  seen  and  received  a 
vivid  image  of  the  sheep  upon  the  cliffs  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day,  and,  while  often  re- 
freshing his  memory  concerning  details,  the 
whole  effect  of  color  and  light  and  shade  as 
well  as  the  action  of  the  sheep  can  only  have 
been  painted  from  that  vivid  image  retained 
ir.  his  memory. 

But  even  here  we  are  only  dealing  with  the 
rudiments  of  such  work  as  that  of  Holman 
Hunt.  The  human  interest  and  dramatic  pow- 
er in  his  pictures  exhibit  imagination  ir  its 
highest  form.  And  it  is  clear  that  he  studied 
human  nature  with  the  same  earnest  devotion 
and  the  same  clear  perception  and  penetrat- 
ing vision  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  ma- 
terial nature.  As  a  rule  his  subjects  were  the 
offspring  of  his  own  brain.  'The  Light  of  the 
World,'  'The  Scapegoat,'  and  'The  Awakened 
Conscience'  are  cases  in  point,  and  when  he 
painted  such  an  historical  incident  as  'The 
Flight  into  Egypt'  the  same  thing  is  true. 

A  Sympathetic  Observer. 

But  this  power  of  imagination  is  equally 
visible  in  his  presentation  of  subjects  suggest- 
ed by  strict  history,  or  by  the  drama,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
his  rendering  of  Shakespearian  subjects  has 
never  been  excelled. 

The  scene  from  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ver- 
ona' is  a  splendid  piece  of  dramatic  action 
and  expression.  The  eonfusion  of  Proteus  and 
the  painfully  mixed  feelings  of  Julia,  who 
fingers  her  ring  as  if  doubtful  what  may  be 
the  value  of  the  token,  are  conceived  and  ren- 
dered with  that  perception  and  sympathy  of 
which  only  the  highest  genius  is  capable. 

And  yet  even  this  may  rank  second  to  the 
'Claudio  and  Isabella,'  which  is  a  veritable  re- 
velation. It  is  not  surprising  that  'The  Light 
of  the  World'  should  have  been  perhaps  the 
most  universally  admired  of  Holman  Hunt's 
,'v\  oi  ks.  The  intensely  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion which  could  conceive  such  a  head  with  so 
tender  an  expression,  and  a  scene  so  full  of 
deep  significance  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
awaken  emotion  in  all  but  the  dullest  and 
most  irresponsive;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Holman  Hunt  should  have  repeated 
this  picture  in  his  later  years.  The  range  of 
his  subjects  was  so  wide  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  even  the  scantiest  impression  of  his 
work  in  a  brief  survey  like  this. 

We  have  but  to  recall  such  pictures  as  'The 
Persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Druids,'  'The 
Hireling  Shepherd,'  the  above-mentioned 
Shakespearean  pictures,  'The  Awakened  Con- 
science,' 'The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,' 
'The  Young  Lantern  Maker's  Courtship,'  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott,'  'The  Shadow  of  Death,'  'May- 
day on  the  Tower  ot  Magdalen  College'  and 
many  others  to  realize  the  wide  sympathy  and 
prolific  imagination  of  the  painter. 

The  prevailing  character  of  his  work  is  seri- 
ous, but  all  Holman  Hunt's  friends  well  knew 
his  appreciation  of  the  humorous  abundantly 
evinced  in  the  illustrations  to  his  own  letters 
which  were  published  in  his  book  on  'The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood.'  He  was  much  my 
senior,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  kindly 
friendship  he  always  showed  when  i  was  a 
very  young  man,  and  the  friendship  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  lives. 

In  his  daily  life  and  in  his  social  intercourse, 
a-,  in  his  art,  the  conspicuous  note  in  the  man 
was  his  simple,  unvarying  sincerity. 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  ART. 

fSatori  Kato,  a  Japanese  Journalist,  in  the 
'Morning  Post,'  London.) 

Under  the  British  hospitality  the  Japan  Ex- 
hibition was  opened  in  London  and  an  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  criti- 
cize the  host's  exhibits  of  fine  arts  would  be 


in  a  sense  repugnant  to  good  manners  and  in- 
vidious at  this  delicate  moment  of  the  mutual 
susceptibility.     The  British  people,  neverthe- 
less, have  an  enduring  appetite  to  listen  to 
the  foreign  critics,  whether  they  may  accede 
to  or  not,  and  the  Japanese  are  also  prepared 
to  submit  themselves  to  rigid  'critique'  abroad, 
from  which    we    derive    invaluable  benefits. 
Glancing  at  all    the  exhibits  as  a  whole  on 
the  first  day  of  my  inspection    tours,  I  was 
discouraged  with  the    general    aspects  indis- 
criminately collected  from    any    source  that 
were  willing  to  lend  pictures,  so  that  the  vast 
space  might  be  well  adorned.    It  is,  however, 
the  critic's  duty  to  discover  something  merit- 
orious among    the    masses.    A  mere  faithful 
copy  of  the  reality  is  not  a  fine  art.  There 
must  be  a  discretion,  if  not  a  license,  to  make 
the  art  a  fine  art.    Innumerable  aspirants  for 
the  immortal  fame  succumb  unnoticed  before 
reaching  their  goal,  and  especially  those  who 
desire  a  commercial  succpss  may  find  their  art 
so    stationary    without    further  attainment. 
So  many  artists,  novitiates  and  amateurs  in- 
cluded, attempt  at  the  most  difficult  part  of 
paintings,    namely,  portraits.      An  enlarged 
photography  is  the  contemptuous  insult  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  art  of  painting.  Viscount 
Milner  as  depicted  by  Hugh  de  T.  Giazebrook 
(No.  239)  is  a  man  of  fierce  disposition  with 
hands  not  at  all  at  ease.   He  is  there  portray- 
ed as  if  a  Russian    autocrat,  unbending  and 
ungracious  in  the  extreme.     Did    he  never 
smile  while  he  was  in  connection  with  the  'Pall 
Mall  Gazette'?    The  artist  delineated  him  at 
his  anxious  mood,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
Mr.  Glazebrook's  work  a  striking  likeness  of 
Lord  Milner.    With  an  English  feature  wrap- 
ped in  the  English  finery,    generally  overdone, 
the  Italian  'Contessa  Tarsis?  (No.  230,  William 
Llewellyn)  has  a  peculiar  shading  in  her  fore- 
head obstructing  the  beauty's  glory.  Unless 
we  reach  to  a  close  range  ot  six  feet  or  so  tne 
Countess  is  almost  invisible,  quite  a  contrary 
to  a  general  rule  to  witness  the  oil  painting 
and  the  war.    Sparing  no  efforts,  the  artist  in 
want  of  sciagraphy  has  produced  very  clever 
brush  results    on    the    Countess's  loose  coat, 
sable  stola,  and  silken  skirt,  all  beautiful,  Dut 
it  cannot  be  a  portrait  pure  and  simple. 

Sir  William  Quiller  Orchardson  might,  I  ven- 
ture to  surmise,  have  somewhat  owed  to  ins 
wife's  figure  in  his  imagery  when  painted  sub- 
ject pictures.  In  a  portrait  George  Harcourt 
made  the  use  of  a  domestic  environ  that  ought 
to  be  sacred.  It  is  styled  'At  the  Window' 
(No.  220),  but  the  representation  is  a  lady 
beholding  the  window  at  night,  a  lamp  on  the 
table  reflecting  on  her  face.  There  is  no  win- 
dow's effect  in  the  piece  from  an  art's  point  of 
view.  The  reflection  is  adequately  executed, 
and  that  is  the  main  craft  the  artist  desired 
to  show.  It  ought  ha\e  been  entitled  'Signal- 
ling to  her  Husband's  Return,'  because  the  ex- 
terior of  the  window  can  hardly  be  observed 
When  so  brilliantly  lighted  within  the  room. 

I  paid  my  attention  to  the  secondary  por- 
traits, and  regret  to  see  many  daring  artists 
of  iconography  hopelessly  appeared  on  the 
arena.  In  this  resourceful  land  of  beautiful 
configurations,  male  and  female,  the  artist  has 
no  reason  to  miss  a  good  posture.  A  beauti- 
ful form  is  not  always  gracious,  but  the  art 
can  make  it  gracious  for  ever. 

There  are,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  hitherto 
said,  quite  a  few  exceedingly  well-finished  com- 
positions in  portraits  now  exhibited  at  the 
White  City.  'Pas  SeuT  (No.  282,  S.  Melton 
Fisher),  a  mere  dancing  girl  on  the  stage,  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  modern  British  portrai- 
ture. The  brush  was  applied  in  such  a  coarse 
manner  as  no  person' could  imagine  by  the 
canvas  itself  that  it  will  be  a  most  vivid  de- 
lineation ever  seen  in  any  public  collection  in 
London  when  beheld  at  a  distance  of  two 
yards  or  as  far  as  our  eyes  permit.  The 
semi-profile  likeness  is  striking;  the  limbs  ap- 
pear as  if  they  might  move  and  correctly  out- 
lined accordingly  to  symmetry.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  light  by  the  frame  'Pas  Seul' 
is  dioramatic,  a  marvellous  self-luminous 
scheme.  The  semi-diaphanous  habit  about  the 
thigh  and  the  muslin  shawl  or  tippet  are  in 
every  way  brought  to  a  perfection  in  chro- 
matics; and  a  few  satin  fillets  adorning  the 
chest  are  really  hyaline.  It  is  untrue  to  say 
the  Japanese  do  not  appreciate  the  perspect- 
ive, without  which  there  is  no  art.  Mr.  Fish- 
er's graphic  'Pas  Soul'  could  readih  pass  as  a 
'fantoccini'  if  not  a  real  toe  dancer,  motionless 


for  the  moment,  in  the  view  of  a  lay  admirer. 
As  a  'figuriste'  or  portrait  painter  S.  Melton 
Fisher  deserves  the  honor  of  its  high  art  in 
'Pas  Seul,'  but  not  grand,  for  the  grand  style 
is  only  achieved  at  a  grand  aim,  his  subject 
leaving  room  to  a  little  more  edifying  nature. 

Bearing  the  same  'fecit'  'Miss  Beatrice  Fer- 
rar'  (No.  265)  on  the  chair  has  been  depicted 
too  much  for  the  model  which  would  some- 
what lessen  the  artist's  duty  to  produce  an 
ideal.  It  is  a  perfection  to  mean  by  an  ideal 
and  posture  alone  cannot  be  perfect.  'Mrs. 
Ferrar'  is  in  a  room  distastefully  wall-paper- 
ed, that  is  purple  colored  with  a  lot  of  figures 
and  designs  which  make  the  whole  scheme 
too  loud;  and  in  short  the  portrait  is  over- 
done by  too  delicate  touches.  Mi-.  Fisher  must 
be  of  a  varied  gift  and  principally  endeavors 
to  represent  a  charming  lady,  to  which  we 
take  no  exception;  but  an  auburn-haired  girl 
entitled  Threads  of  Gold'  No.  549)  does  no 
credit  to  the  powerful  painter  like  himself.  A 
number  of  artists  are  frequently  tempted  to 
simply  base  on  a  model  and  Mr.  Fisher  ap- 
pears not  to  be  easily  enticed,  but  with  the 
exception  of  coloration  he  still  holds  a  value 
in  the  original  figure.  When  we  desire  to 
possess  a  picture  beautiful,  but  not  the  de- 
ceased daughter,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
model  was  faithfully  copied  or  not.  The  pro- 
file of  the  Golden  Lass  lacks  an  elegance  and 
grace  even  by  Mr.  Fisher.  In  'The  Mirror' 
(No.  607)  Mr.  Fisher  treated  his  pastel  so  ap- 
propriately in  the  main  and  the  face  reflected 
seems  slightly  adumbrate. 

Filial  Piety  is  a  standard  of  the  Japanese 
domestic  ties.  William  Palin  painted  his 
'Mother'  (No.  349),  a  lady  of  about  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  and  the  piece  was  not  design- 
ed for  gain,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  only 
noble  but  it  gave  a  vast  scope.  The  motherly 
representment  is  almost  speaking.  It  is  a 
painstaking  modern  art  with  the  artist's  soul 
and  devotion  in  it.  'Olivia,  Countess  Cairus' 
(No.  363,  Percy  Bigland)  is  a  young  lady 
standing  endowed  with  charm  and  dignity.  As 
a  portrait  there  is  nothing  against  it  and  the 
artist  can  promptly  alter  the  back  shading  if 
he  agrees  with  the  writer.  Should  I  have  been 
asked  to  select  the  best  portrait  now  at  the 
White  City  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
'Professor  AitchisonV  (No.  259),  but  it  is  a 
delineation  by  Sir  L.  A.ma  Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A., 
etc.,  and  it  will  rest  there.  I  venture,  how- 
ever, to  support  a  young  lady's  'Portrait'  (No. 
201)  by  William  Logsdail,  to  be  the  one  un- 
surpassed. She  is  characterized  as  the  intelli- 
gence incarnate.  The  prudent  figure  as  Mr. 
Logsdail  portrayed  is  also  filled  with  refine- 
ment and  beautifulness. 

Some  kindly-inclined  persons  towards  the 
Japanese  suggest  that  we  should  not  trans- 
form our  habits  and  tastes  into  the  European. 
Needless  to  say  there  was  no  transition  in  the 
British  art.  I  observe  the  Continental  influ- 
ence is  paramount  in  the  recent  paintings  by 
the  artists  in  these  Isles.  Art  and  music  fol- 
low the  progress  of  wealth  in  any  country  and 
in  any  age.  Industries  and  commerce  sprung 
up  of  late  in  Japan  and  the  consequence  is  to 
encourage  the  cause  of  art  in  every  direction. 
Demands  for  works  of  fine  art  diminish  when 
the  material  progress  is  lessened.  Sooner  or 
later,  at  any  rate,  the  Japanese  are  to  take 
up  only  oil  paintings  as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation in  the  European  intercourse.  And 
whether  the  Japanese  will  remain  mere  imita- 
tors or  attain  a  new  school  in  oil-paintings 
worth  to  be  accepted  to  the  masters'  list  is 
yet  to  be  seen. 

Concerning  7  hings  Literary, 

IN  THE  COOL  OF  THE  EVENING. 
(By  Alfred  Noyes.) 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  low  sweet 
whispers  waken, 
When  the  laborers  turn  homeward,  and  the 
weary  have  their  will, 
When  the  censer  of  the  roses  o'er  the  forest 
aisles  are  shaken. 
Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o'er  the  far 
green  hill? 

For  they  say  'tis  but    the    sweet  win. Is  that 
wander  through  the  heather, 
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Rustle  all  the  meadow  grass,  and  bend  the 
dewy  fern; 

They  say  'tis  but    the  winds  that  bow  the 
reeds  in  prayer  together 
And  fill  the  shaken  pools  with  fire  along  the 
shadowy  burn. 

Jn  the  beauty  of  the  twilight,  in  the  Garden 
that  He  loveth, 
They  have  veiled  His  lovely  vesture  with 
the  darkness  of  a  name! 
Thro'  His  Harden,  thro'  His  Garden,  it  is  but 
the  wind  that  moveth, 
No  more!    But  O  the  miracle,  the  miracle  is 
the  same. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  the  sky  is 
an  old  story 
Slowly  dying,    but    remembered,  aye,  and 
loved  with  passion  still, 
Hush!     the  fringes  of  His    garment  in  the 
fading  golden  glory 
Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh    o'er  the  far 
green  hill. 


A  ROYAL  BARD. 
(T.  P.'s  Weekly,'  London.) 

That  the  King  of  Montenegro  is  a  poet  may 
be  judged  by  these  stirring  lines,  quoted  by 
'Les  Annales': 

'O  Mont6negrines,  je  vous  benis!  vous  qui 
gardez  si  profondeinent  au  coeur  l'amour  de  la 
patrie,  qui  nous  avez  accompagnes  sur  tous  les 
champs  de  bataille,  et  qui  ne  portez  qu'a  la 
fin  des  combats  le  deuil  de  ceux  qui  ont  peri. 

'Dans  vos  touchantes  compbaintes,  vous 
celebrez  la  mort  des  heros,  et  vous  nous  en- 
couragez  a  d'autres  exploits. 

'Harassees,  affamees,  les  pieds  ensanglantes 
par  les  dures  roches,  les  vetements  en  lam- 
beaux,  vous  vous  glissez  devant  nous,  sur  les 
frontieres  de  la  patrie  menacee,  pour  nous  por- 
ter, des  munitions  et  des  viVTes. 

'Au  milieu  de  l'epaisse  fuir.ve  de  la  poudre 
et  des  incendies,  tout  pres  de  la  eroix,  symbole 
de  notre  libertS,  j'ai  vu  briller  vos  angeliques 
figures,  nos  soeurs.  Et,  me  livrant  il  l'elan  de 
mon  coeur,  j'ai  voulu  chanter  vos  vertus,  vos 
sacrifices,  vos  efforts,  votre  amour  ardent  pour 
la  patrie.  .  .  . 

'Mon  imagination  a  rencontre,  sur  les  bonis 
de  la  Zeta,  une  femme  ayant  au  coeur  le  raOme 
ideal  que  vous.  J'ai  mis  dans  sa  bouche  vos 
travaux  et  vos  vertus.  Je  l'ai  fait  vivre  dans 
mes  vers,  telle  que  je  l'ai  vue  dans  mon  r6ve, 
afin  qu'elle  serve  d'eternel  modele  aux  jeunes 
femmes  montenegrines. 

'NICOLAS  DE  MONTENEGRO.' 


THE  '  CRANFORD '  OF  MRS.  GASKELL. 

In  Commemoration   of   the    One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Elizabeth 
Cleghorn  Gaskell. 

(W.  J.  Roberts,  in  the  'Book  News  Monthly.') 

On  September  20,  1810,  in  a  house  in  Lind- 
sey  Row  (now  part  of  Cheyne  Walk),  Chelsea, 
was  born  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson,  after- 
ward known  to  fame  as  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Her 
father  was  a  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  one- 
time classical  tutor  in  the  Manchester  Aca- 
demy, then  Unitarian  minister,  afterward  gen- 
tleman farmer  in  Scotland  (in  which  venture 
he  was  not  a  success) ;  then  editor  of  the 
'Scots  Magazine,'  frequent  contributor  to  the 
•Edinburgh  Review'  and  other  high-class  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  finally  becoming  Keeper  of 
the  Records  to  the  Treasury,  an  appointment 
which  necessitated  his  residence  in  London. 
In  the  literary  and  scientific  world  he  was 
held  in  great  esteems  being  'a  man  remarkable 
for  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  possess- 
ed, and  for  the  simplicity  and  modesty  by 
which  his  rare  attainments  were  concealed.  He 
had  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  historian,  and, 
contrary  to  the  practice  in  those  days,  dived 
into  original  sources  for  information.' 

The  wife  of  this  illustrious  man  wa"  a 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Holland,  of  Sandlebridge,  a 
hamlet  situated  about  three  miles  from  Knuts- 
ford,  in  Cheshire,  and  within  about  fifteen 
miles  of  Manchester. 

Little  Elizabeth  never  knew  her  mother,  for 


the  poor  woman  died  about  a  month  after  the 
baby's  birth,  but  she  found  a  second  mother  in 
her  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Lumb,  who  lived  at  a  house 
known  as  'Heathside,'  Knutsford,  and  to  whom 
the  cmld  was  at  once  entrusted.  To  the  train- 
ing of  this  good  woman,  her  maternal  aunt, 
the  girl  owed  much,  and  to  her  stay  in  Knuts- 
ford she  owed  much  more,  in  a  sense;  for  the 
local  color,  both  of  scenes  and  people,  in 
Knutsford  finds  a  place  in  most  of  her  books. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously — it  really  mat- 
ters little — she  drew  from  the  life  of  Knuts- 
ford a  wealth  of  character  and  incident,  and 
it  is  because  of  this,  I  think,  that  her  books 
still  throb  with  life  to  charm  those  who,  like 
myself,  take  pleasure  in  the  study  of  all  that 
was  quaint,  picturesque  and,  possibly,  narrow, 
in  the  middle-class  lives  of  the  early  Victorian 
days. 

At  fifteen  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  school  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where,  among  other  ac- 
complishments, she  learned  French,  Latin  and 
Italian,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her 
early  education  was  carefully  watched  by  uer 
aunt  prior  to  this  Stratford-on-Avon  school, 
where  she  stayed  until  about  seventeen. 

Leaving  school,  her  time  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  with  visits  of  fairly  long  dura- 
tion to  friends  of  her  father  in  London,  ^din- 
burgh  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  being  tne  guest, 
at  the  latter  place,  of  the  Rev.  William  Turn- 
er, a  renowned  Unitarian  minister.  In- 
cidentally, as  showing  the  important  part 
Knutsford  played  in  the  lives  of  the 
Gaskells  and  their  friends,  it  may  be 
recorded  that  Mr.  Turner's  grandfather  was 
minister  at  the  Unitarian  chapel  there  from 
1735  to  1737,  and  lies  buried  close  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell  in  its  little  graveyard,  of  which 
more  anon. 

From  v/nese  visits  to  clever  and  thougntful 
people,  the  girl,  now  grown  to  young  woman- 
hood, imbibed  much  knowledge  of  the  big 
world  which  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  Knuts- 
ford, and  it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  faith- 
fully she  reproduced  the  scenes  and  life  of  the 
places  visited — proof  of  a  wonderful  memory 
iind  the  'seeing  eye' — when,  years  after,  she 
had  settled  down  steadily  to  the  calling  of  au- 
thor. 

Despite  the  attraction  which  these  visits 
must  have  had  for  her,  she  seems  to  have 
always  looked  upon  Knutsford  as  home,  and 
it  was  at  the  Parish  Church  (St.  John's), 
Knutsford,  in  the  year  1832,  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  William'  Gaskell,  Unitarian 
minister  at  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester. 
At  that  time  Dissenters  were  not  permitted  to 
marry  in  their  own  chapels. 

The  happy  couple — and  they  were,  and  al- 
ways remained,  a  happy  couple — went  to  re- 
side in  Manchester,  living  first  in  Dover  Street, 
then  in  Rumford  Street,  and.  later,  in  Ply- 
mouth Grove,  and  the  young  wife  threw  her- 
self most  heartily  into  the  duties  which  Sue 
assigned  herself  as  the  wife  of  a  minister  in  a 
poor  and  populous  district.  She  won  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  by  her  graciousness  and 
tangible  sympathy,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
laid  up  a  store  of  learning  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  after  years  when  she  turned  seriously  to 
literature. 

And  now,  arrived  at  womanhood,  there 
seems  to  have  come  to  her  some  sense  of  her 
ability  with  the  pen,  whose  power  she  had  un- 
doubtedly recognized  at  the  instigation  of  a 
literary  father. 

Her  first  published  effort  is  believed  to  be 
a  poem  which  appeared  in  'Blackwood's 
Magazine'  in  January,  1837,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  altogether  her 
own  work,  some  inclining  to  the  belief  that 
her  husband  collaborated  witli  her.  It  is  a 
wistful  little  effort,  full  of  tenderness  and 
charm,  the  theme  reminding  me  somewhat  of 
Wordsworth's  'Reverie  of  Poor  Susan.'  Il  i- 
the  sketch  of  a  poor  woman,  living  in  a  great 
city,  whose  memories  of  a  childhood  spent  in 
the  country  create  in  her  a  great  longing  to 
revisit  the  old  scenes,  to  hear  once  again  the 
drone  of  the  bees,  the  song  of  the  birds  and 
'the  old  Sabbath  bells  swelling  and  falling  on 
the  soft  winds'  sigl.,'  but  whose  longing  is 
never  crowned  by  realization. 

In  1844  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  lost  their  first 
child,  an  only  son,  Willie,  and  the  mother  was 
prostrated  with  grief.  At  the  wise  suggestion 
of  her  husband,  anxious  to  wean  her  mind 
from  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  she  set  her- 


self to  write  a  book,  and  with  the  materials 
close  to  hand  among  her  own  poor  in  Man- 
chester, she  accomplished  'Mary  Barton.'  One 
publisher  returned  it  unread,  and  it  was  then 
dispatched  to  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  the 
publishers  of  Dickens'  works,  who,  after  much 
deliberation,  offered  the  writer  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  the  copyright,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  book  was  published  in  1»48 
without  revealing  the  author.  It  caused  a 
sensation,  and  wild  guesses  were  made  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  writer.  Its  wonderful  in- 
sight into  and  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  man- 
ufacturing district  proved  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  writer,  and  when  it  transpired  that 
the  quiet,  unassuming  wife  of  the  Cross  Street 
minister  was  the  author,  the  enthusiasm  was 
tremendous.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  moved  to 
write  to  her,  and  when,  later,  she  paia  a  visit 
to  London,  her  friendship  was  sought  by  the 
people  wlio^e  names  counted  for  much  in  those 
days.  Among  these  was  Professor  Jowett, 
Stanley  (afterward  Dean  of  Westminster), 
Lord  Houghton,  John  Ruskin,  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Charles  Dickens.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  impression  made  by  "Mary  Barton'  on 
Dickens'  mind,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
when  'Household  Words'  was  about  to  be 
launched,  he  wrote  that  'there  wras  no  living 
English  writer  whose  aid  he  would  desire  to 
enlist  so  much  as  the  authoress  of  "Mary  Bar- 
ton." '  In  a  word,  Mrs.  Gaskell  found  her- 
self famous,  and  from  that  moment  continued 
to  gain  fresh  laurels  by  her  powerful,  trench- 
ant and  often  quaintly  humorous  delineation 
of  character.  Altogether,  she  published  forty 
volumes,  among  them  being  'North  and  South." 
'Wives  and  Daughters,'  Sylvia's  Lovers,'  'Ruth,' 
'Cousin  Phillis,'  "My  Lady  Ludlow'  and  'Crag- 
ford,'  but  of  them  all  1  think  the  world  will 
ever  hold  her  in  grateful  remembrance  for 
'Cranford,'  which,  though  mentioned  last  in 
the  list  above,  was  one  of  her  early  books. 
In  addition  to  these  she  contributed  much  to 
magazines,  and  was  a  most  successful  writer 
of  short  stories,  nor  dare  we  omit  to  mention 
her  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  which  still  en- 
joys a  wide  and  ever-widening  popularity. 

Drawing,  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  from  the 
life,  it  was  only  natural  that  her  readers,  es- 
pecially those  in  her  own  district,  should  pro- 
fess the  ability  to  discern  her  originals  among 
their  acquaintances.  But  she  would  never 
acknowledge  that  any  one  character  was.  in 
its  entirety,  drawn  exclusively  from  any  one 
person.  In  the  matter  of  her  localities,  the 
scenes  of  her  novels,  the  portraiture  was  too 
faithful  to  admit  of  any  question;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  hundreds  of  people,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  pay  little  pilgrimages 
to  Knutsford  and  the  surrounding  districts,  to 
see  for  themselves  the  originals  of  scenes  which 
have  delighted  them,  whose  identity  has  been 
most  clearly  depicted  in  novels  written  fifty 
years  ago. 

As  I  have  said,  'Cranford'  is  'the'  book  which 
seems  inseparably  attached  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
name,  and,  in  consequence,  its  original— 
Knutsford  in  Cheshire — is  the  Mecca  of  all 
'Gaskellians'  (if  I  may  coin  such  a  word). 

The  centenary  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  birth,  hap- 
pening in  this  year  1910,  is  taking  and  will, 
within  the  next  few  months,  take  hundreds  to 
that  Old  World  spot.  For  years  I  have  cher- 
ished a  longing  for  the  opportunity  which 
would  give  me  a  chance  of  repeopling  this  an- 
tiquated township  with  Mrs.  Gaskell's  charac- 
ters, and  at  last  the  opportunity  came  to  go 
there  and  write  my  impressions. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  me  when,  in 
the  late  spring  of  this  year,  I  journeyed  UOWD 
by  the  Midland  route  to  Manchester,  anu 
from  thence,  by  the  Cheshire  Lines  Kaiiway, 
to  Knutsford.  As  others  may  be  induced  to 
pilgrimage  there,  I  strongly  recommend  this 
route  from  London,  as  it  takes  one  througn 
some  of  the  grandest  of  the  Peak  country. 
Storms  followed  us  until  well  past  Millers 
Dale,  but  the  thunder  echoing  among  the 
great  hills  of  Matlock  and  Darley  Dale 
with  the  lightning  Hashing  down  the 
valleys,  illuminating  the  gorges  and  caverns, 
served  but  to  enhance  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  Manchester  was,  as  ever — and  I 
grieve  to  repeat  the  oft-repeated  truth — damp 
and  gloomy,  and  1  was  glad  when  the  little 
Cheshire  Lines  train,  with  its  fussy  engine, 
drew  me  away  from  the  oppressive  city  and 
led  through  the  fields.    1  breathed  again,  and 
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the  watery  sunshine  threw  up  in  bold  anil 
clear  relief  the  peaceful  farmsteads  in  the  near 
distance  and  softened  down  the  background 
in  a  misty,  vaporous  blue. 

Knutsford  with  a  railway  station  seemed 
incongruous,  and  I  was  tempted  at  first  to 
ask  why  such  things  should  be.  But  one  can 
forget  the  trains  in  Knutsford,  and  once  the 
spell  of  the  place  is  upon  one,  Manchester, 
London  and  trains  seem  but  dim  memories, 
emphasizing  the  peacefulness  of  this  town 
among  the  water-meadows. 

Changes,  inevitable  changes,  have,  of  course, 
taken  place:  the  old  has  crumbled;  the  aged 
folk  have  been  put  to  sleep  under  grassy 
mounds  and  quaintly  inscribed  headstones; 
and  the  railway  brought  the  Manchester  mer- 
chant, with  his  reek  of  the  city,  to  reside  in 
new  villas  built  to  accommodate  him;  but 
there  is  sufficient  of  old  Knutsford — Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Knutsford — remaining,  and  for  that 
we  are  thankful. 

King  Street  still  holds  the  'Royal  George' 
hotel,  and  the  'Royal  George'  most  carefully 
cherishes  its  old  assembly  rooms  and  ball 
room,  whither  the  'Honble.  Mrs.  Jamieson' 
and  her  set  were  wont  to  repair  in  sedan- 
chairs,  with  their  caps  carefully  covered  by 
calashes  which  'always  made  an  awful  impres- 
sion on  the  children  in  Cranford.'  The  'Royal 
George'  is  still  proud  in  the  possession  of  ,us 
'shining  oak  staircase  and  panelled  wainscot, 
old  oak  settles  and  cupboards,  Chippendale 
cabinets  and  old  bits  of  china,'  and  these  can 
be  seen  and  handled,  but  not  bought,  by  any 
who  are  interested.  Near  at  hand  is  the 
'Rose  and  Crown'  inn.  dating  from  1641,  oak- 
timbered,  and.  like  one  of  Knutsford's  aged 
men,  looking  very  tottering  about  the  knees. 
Cottages  of  varying  antiquity  smile  out  of 
watery  eyes  from  under  thatched  roofs,  also 
like  old  men  who  sit  on  posts  and  waddle 
heavily  on  sticks,  with  rheumy  eyes  whicu 
seem  either  to  "be  looking  on  a  very  near 
eternity  or  else  gazing  back  to  a  far,  far-away 
youth;  whose  few,  scant  remaining  hairs 
thrust  forward  in  straight  wisps  from  a  long- 
continued  series  of  tugs  occasioned  by  the 
passing  of  'quality'  or  the  owner's  'betters.' 

Up  by  the  "Heath,'  in  reality  a  piece  of 
common  land,  stands  the  house  of  Higgs,  the 
Cheshire  highwayman,  known  to  readers  of 
'The  Squire's  Story,'  and  almost  at  its  elbow 
is  'Heathside,'  a  house  endeared  to  us  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  spent  her 
girlhood  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lunvb. 

On  a  commanding  eminence,  and  occupying 
a  very  fair  sharfe  of  Knutsford  soil,  stands  the 
Parish  Church,  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  mar- 
ried, and  in  the  churchyard  of  which  may  bf 
seen  the  flat  tomb  of  the  Barker  family,  one 
of  whom,  the,  'Betsy  Barker'  of  'Cranford,' 
made  a  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers  for  her 
Aiderney  cow,  which  lost  its  hair  through 
tumbling  into  a  lime-pit.  'Cranford'  readers 
will  remember  that  this  little  bit  of  needle- 
work was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
facetious  'Captain  Brown.'  Facetious,  twin- 
kling-eyed Captain  Brown,  merry  though  his 
heart  was  full  of  tears,  proud  though  his 
poverty  stared  all  in  the  face,  Captain  Brown, 
gentleman  and  hero! 

Alterations  inside  the  church  have  led  to 
the  removal  of  the  old  vestry  where  the 
Gaskells  signed  the  register  of  their  marriage, 
but  if  visitors  are  as  fortunate  as  was  I  in 
meeting  with  Mr.  Daniel,  the  clerk  and  sexton, 
they  will  have  the  actual  spot  pointed  out, 
and  be  shown  a  portrait,  in  the  present  vestry, 
of  the  clergyman  who  officiated. 

At  the  top  of  the  'Royal  George'  yard — such 
a  yard  it  is  for  size  and  old-worldliness — is 
the  shop  where  'Miss  Matty'  sold  tea  (how 
could  she  so  demean  herself  in  those  old  Cran- 
ford days!),,  and  threw  'comfits'  to  the  child- 
ren. And  last,  but  not  least,  just  near  to  the 
railway  station  stands  the  Brook  Street  Uni- 
tarian Chapel,  built  in  1689,  wherein  Matthew 
Henry  preached  oiten,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  which  now  lies  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell  and  her  husband. 

Here  at  least  one  can  get  away  from  the 
world,  for  the  little  chapel  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  ancient  graveyard,  sheltered  from  pry- 
ing, unsympathetic  eyes  by  a  row  of  old  cot- 
tages.  Through  the  trees  one  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  house  where  the  'Honble. 
Mrs.  Jamieson'  lived,  upon  the  front  of  which 
the  sun  was  said  never  to  shine. 

Access  to  the  gallery  of  this  quaint  place 
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of  worship  is  obtained  only  from  the  outside 
by  stone  steps — a  set  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing— and  here  and  there,  among  the  grave- 
stones, ferns  and  seedling  rhododendrons  have 
forced  themselves  through  the  chinks,  beauti- 
fying by  their  presence  and  breaking  up  what 
would  be  otherwise  monotonous  lines. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  had  one  son  and  tnree  daugh- 
ters, all  dead  save  one,  who,  herself  now  aged, 
journeys  over  from  Manchester  occasionally 
to  tend  the  grave  of  her  dear  ones. 

It  is  a  very  simple  grave,  fittingly  simple 
for  folk  like  the  Gaskells,  whose  faith  was 
simple,  whose  belief  in  the  majesty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  great  Hereafter  overshadowed  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  lesser  world. 
'Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,' 
was  Mrs.  Gaskell's  most  favorite  quotation, 
and  a  woman  with  such  a  faith  would  require 
nothing  more  than  that  her  work  should  be 
her-  memorial. 

Knutsford  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  who  reveres  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
almost  to  the  verge  of  worship.  He  has 
erected  a  memorial  tower,  in  the  Italian  style, 
in  King  Street,  carving  upon  it  quotations  from 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  works  and  recording  her  life 
and  books,  so  that  all  who  gaze  thereon  may 
read.  On  one  of  its  sides  is  a  bust  of  the  au- 
thor, set  in  a  niche,  and  on  another  is  em- 
bedded a  metal  bas-relief. 

My  visit  to  Knutsford  will  ever  remain  a 
sweet  memory  for  me,  and  has  made  the  pages 
of  my  'Cranford'  live  again. 


RECENT   VERSE.  * 

(The  'Spectator,'  London.) 

One  fact  must  strike  any  reviewer  of  mod- 
ern poetry.    Not  only  is  the  level  of  technical 
accomplishment  high,  but  the  impulse  to  sing, 
to  re-create  the  world  in  the  terms  of  beauty, 
and  to  regard  no  part  of  life  as  alien  to  the 
Muses,  is  strong    and    persistent.    This  does 
not  mean  that  good  poetry    is    common,  for 
technical  skill  and  the  most  ardent  love  of 
beauty  are  not  sufficient  to  command  the  di- 
vine fire;  but  it  means  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  the  material  from  which  poetry  is  born.  It 
is  a  hopeful  sign  which  our  modern  pessimists 
would  do  well  to  note.    At  few  periods  in  our 
history  have  so  many  people  from  so  many 
different  points  of  view  been  writing  verse, 
distinguished,  musical,    sincere,  and  original. 
There  is  little  of  the  very  best,  but  it  is  pro- 
mising soil  wherein  to  look  for  its  appearance. 
As  we  might  have  expected  from  his  prose, 
Mr.  Frederic  Manning's  slim  sheaf  of  'Poems' 
is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.    He  has  two 
qualities  not  often    found  together,  a  wide 
range  and  a  fastidious  scholarship.    He  can 
tell  a  saga-tale,  like  'Helgi  of  Lithend,'  with 
something  of  the  spaciousness  and  fire  of  the 
original.     In    'Theseus    and    Hippolyta.'  and 
again  in  his  hymn  to  the  dawn,  'After  Night,' 
and  in  'Kore,'    he    recaptures  from  tne  dim 
early  world  of  Greece  a  kind  of  jewelled  fresh- 
ness, where  the  spirit  of  spring  and  passion 
.throbs  behind  the  delicate  words.    Very  fine 
too  is  the  song  'Love  Alone,'  with  its  haunt- 
ing cadences.    It  is  all  the  work  of  a  crafts- 
man with  a  store  of  knowledge,  who  has  con- 
trived simplicity  from  the  many-colored  riches 
of  learning  and  fancy.    The  book  contains  no 
banal  phrases  or  desiccated  thoughts,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  free  from  the  captious  re- 
volt which  disfigures    much    modern  poetry. 
With  a  scholar's  knowledge  of  the  best,  Mr. 
Manning  is  content    to    follow  in  the  great 
tradition.    We  quote  the  last  sonnet:  — 

•When  my  poor  bones    are    hearsed  in  quiet 
clay, 

And  final  sleep  hath  sealed  my  wandering 
eyes, 

The  moon  as  now  will  sail  through  tranquil 
skies; 

The  soft  wind  in  the  meadow-grasses  play; 
And  sacred    Eve,    with     half-closed  eyelids, 
dream ; 

And  Dawn,  with  rosy  fingers,  draw  the  veils 
Oi  silver  from  her  shining  face;  and  gales 
Sing  loudly;  and  the    rain  from  eaveshoots 
stream 

With  bubbling  music.    Seek  my  soul  in  these; 

*  'Poems.'      By    Frederic  Manning,  Lon- 
don: John  Murray.    [3s.  6d.  net.] 
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I  am  a  part  of  them;  and  they  will  keep 
Perchance  the  music  which  I  wrought  with 
tears. 

When  the  moon  shines  above  the  silent  trees 
Your  eyes  shall    see    me;  and  when  soft  as 
sleep 

Come  murmurs  of  the  rain,  ah,  bend  your 
ears! ' 

Hints  of  the  Progress 
of  Knowledge. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Friendship  of  Religion  and  Science. 

(English  Papers.) 

On  Sept.  1    there    was    a    special  service 
at  the  Parish  Church  attended  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  City  Councillors  in  company  with 
a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Council  and  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   The  Archbishop  of  York  said  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  think  of  the 
relations  between  the  week's  discussions  and 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  which  that  an- 
cient building  was  the  witness.    Surely  it  was 
a  relation  of  fellowship  and  friendship.  'We/ 
he  continued,  'who  specially  represent  religion 
and  you  who  specially  represent  science  meet 
in  the  house  of  God    as    friends.    We  are 
comrades  in  the  same  great  quest.    We  are 
seekers  after  God.    We  are  fellow  students  of 
His  mind  as  He  reveals  it  alike  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  human    spirit  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  universe.    It  is  of  the  friendship 
of  religion  and  science  that  I  would  venture 
to  speak  this  morning.    There  was  a  time 
when  it  would  have  seemed  more  natural  to 
speak  of  their  conflict.      The    middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  con- 
stant collision  of  scientists  and  theologians. 
There  are  many  here  who  well  remember  the 
warfare  of  words    so    long    waged  between 
scientists  who  had  a  taste  for  literature  and 
theologians  who  had  a  vigilant  but  suspicious 
interest  in  science.    It  was  perhaps  an  inevi- 
table conflict.    Science    was    uplifted  by  its 
marvellous  successes  in  discovery  and  invent- 
ion.   It  was  full  of  the  aggressiveness  of  self- 
confidence.    Theology,  unprepared  for  the  new 
views  of  the  world,,  which  were  opened  out, 
tended  to  behave  as  older  men  are  wont  to 
do  in  the  presence  of  militant  and  self-confi- 
dent youth — to  be  resentful  and  dogmatic' 

Mutual  Concessions. 

'But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  striking 
change.  Another  spirit  has  been  working, 
There  are  still,  no  doubt,  in  the  popular  Press 
and  on  the  popular  platform  echoes  of  the  old 
disputes.  Still,  those  who  may  be  called  the 
camp  followers  of  science  and  religion  are  apt 
to  break  out  into  quarrels.  But  the  highest 
and  best  men  on  either  side  are  conscious 
that  there  is  a  call  for  truce,  a  truce  of  God, 
a  time  to  adjust  misunderstandings,  to  re- 
treat from  rash  and  hasty  claims,  to  think 
out  their  own  position  more  clearly,  and  to 
understand  with  greater  sympathy  the  posi- 
tions of  thos"  who  seem  to  differ  from  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  science  seems  to  have  become 
aware  of  its  necessary  limitations.  In  its  own 
several  departments  it  is  compelled  to  limit 
its  outlook.  It  must  never  be  deterred  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  by  the  thought  of  conse- 
quences which  in  some  other  region  may  be 
involved.  This  is  the  very  condition  of  its 
success.  But  it  must  not.  as  once  it  tended  to  do, 
take  the  further  step  of  declaring  that  there 
is  nothing  outside  its  own  limitations,  that  the 
postulates  and  methods  which  are  appropriate 
and  indeed  necessary  to  its  own  inquiries  are 
the  only  measure  of  all  truth  and  reality. 
This  danger  of  making  a  necessary  method  of 
working  an  exclusive  test  of  truth  is  one 
which  science  is  learning  to  recognize  and 
avoid  even  within  its  own  domain.  It  is  more 
conscious  than  it  was  of  the  gaps  still  unbridged. 
of  the  mysteries  still  unexplained.  It  has 
come  to  a  stage  in  which  it  is  rather  occupied 
with  patience  and  faith    in    testing  its  own 
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hypotheses  than  in  proclaiming  that  they  give 
a  "full  and  final  explanation  of  man  and  things. 
Science  is  more  impressed  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  mystery  which  still  enfolds  the  ultimate 
causes  and  constituents  of  the  material  world 
and  the  origin  of  life,  the  meaning  of  the 
movements  of  the  human  spirit,  and  with  this 
sense  of  mystery  there  always  comes  the 
kindred  sense  of  reverence  and  of  worship. 
Materialism  or  naturalism  as  a  self-sufficing 
theory  of  the  universe  may  surely  now  be 
described  as  discredited  by  the  best  scientific 
minds.  A  true  agnosticism  which  humbly  re- 
cognizes the  limits  of  scientific  knowledge  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  false  agnosticism,  which 
declared  dogmatically  that  beyond  those  limits 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  known.  On 
the  other  hand  religion— or  rather  religion 
thinking  itself  out,  which  we  call  theology — 
has  equally  come  to  recognize  its  own  limita- 
tions. Interpreted  at  least  by  its  best  minds 
it  sees  that  its  claim  to  find  in  a  Personal  God 
the  ultimate  Author  and  Worker  of  all  things 
gives  it  no  right  to  decide  "a  priori"  the 
methods  of  His  working  in  the  world.  Above 
all  it  has  learned  to  reconsider  its  own  con- 
ception of  God  and  to  look  upon  Him  not  as 
standing  apart  from  nature  and  asserting  His 
power  by  occasional  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  laws  He  has  ordained  but  as  dwelling 
within  it,  revealing  Himself  through  it,  yet  in 
all  and  through  all  working  out  His  will.  Re- 
ligion proclaims  that  He  and  no  mere  blind 
energy  is  the  worker.  But  it  waits  for  sci- 
ence to  give  it  the  tidings  of  the  way  in  which 
He  works.  Thus  through  this  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  their  proper  spheres  there 
has  coiK2  the  possibility  of  a  true  friendship 
between  religion  and  science.  The  cause  of  the 
old  conflict  was  the  mistaken  desire  for  uni- 
formity. The  way  of  escape  is  this  newer 
friendship,  this  deeper  desire  for  unity.' 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  Inspiration. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  lecturing  at  the  service  of 
the  Sheffield  Wesieyan  Central  Mission,  ob- 
served that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  many  difficulties  were  experienced, 
chiefly  by  those  who  had  to  teach  children, 
and  these  promoted  a  quite  unnecessary  scepti- 
cism. During  the  past  century  our  outlook 
on  the  universe  had  been  so  enlarged  and  al- 
tered thai  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  many 
persons  should  find  difficulty  in  understand 
ing  ancient  writings,  which  were  adapted  to 
a  much  earlier  history  of  the  world.  There 
was  truth  of  science  and  truth  of  literature, 
and  they  were  not  in  conflict,  but  parts  of  a 
larger  vhole.  Literature  and  poetry  need  not 
be  historically  true.  At  the  same  time  they 
might  be  true  to  human  nature.  The  truths 
of  science  were  real  and  admirable,  but  there 
was  nothing  final  about  them.  They  were 
stages  on  the  road  towards  achievement.  Hu- 
man feelings  were  more  ancient  than  human 
knowledge,  and  the  instinct  of  worship  was  an- 
cient and  powerful.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
the  Jld  Testament,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  manifestly  was  inspired,  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  understood.  As  our  knowledge 
grew  our  conception  of  inspiration  might  be- 
come larger  and  more  definite,  but  whatever 
it  meant  it  did  not  mean  infallibility. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(English  Papers.) 

Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  President  of  the 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  said  that  in  a  review  of 
the  progress  of  economic  science  and  statistics 
during  the  past  year  there  was  little  ttiat  was 
sensational  to  record,  but  much  evidence  of 
quiet,  steady,  and  solid  progress  along  various 
lines  of  research.  He  was,  of  course,  speaking 
of  the  output  of  new  and  original  economic 
work,  not  of  the  popular  discussion  of  practi- 
cal economic  problems,  which  had  been  per- 
haps more  active  and  persistent,  not  to  say 
blatant,  during  the  last  twelve  months  than 
in  any  corresponding  period  of  recent  times. 
He  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  a  purely 
cynical  view  of  the  value  of  these  popular  dis- 
cussions, even  when  carried  on  amid  the  heat 
of  party  politics.  Good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
often  in  greater  measure  than  evil,  might,  and 
did,  result  in  the  long  run  to  economic  science 


from  popular  discussions  of  economic  ques- 
tions, however  superficial  they  might  be,  and 
however  distorted  by  bias  and  passion.  One 
of  the  most  significant  and  important  economic 
tendencies  of  the  present  day  was  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  importance  of  security 
and  regularity  in  all  operations  of  industry  and 
commerce,  it  was,  of  course,  a  trite  common- 
place that  the  foundation  of  eommerse  was 
security — that  safety  of  person  and  property 
and  security  for  the  performance  of  legal  obli- 
gations were  essential  conditions  of  all  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development.  But  it  was 
not  of  those  elementary  guarantees  that  he 
was  speaking,  but  of  the  tendency  which  he 
saw  to  attach  ever  greater  importance  to  the 
certainty  and  regularity  of  sequence  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  aggregate  volume  of 
business  transactions.  That  tendency  was  re- 
flected in  the  enormous  development  of  the 
method  of  insurance  as  a  protection  against 
risk.  A  number  of  the  risks  and  contingencies 
of  human  life  which  caused  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  in  working-class  incomes  had  been 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  insurance,  wheth- 
er by  voluntary  institutions  or,  as  in  Ger- 
many, by  a  State  system  of  organization.  And 
the  question  of  the  perfection  and  further  de- 
velopment of  the  methods  of  social  insurance 
was  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  day. 

The  Workman's  Risk. 

Most  people  would  agree  that  the  personal 
risk  of  losing  employment  through  bad  work, 
irregular  attendance,  or  drunken  habits  was 
one  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  to  leave  attached  in  all  its 
force  to  the  individual  workman.  For  the  com- 
munity to  guarantee  employment  to  all  ir- 
respective of  personal  effort  or  efficiency  would 
necessarily  impair  the  national  character  and 
lower  the  national  standard.  That  was,  there- 
fore, a  risk  the  direct  incidence  of  which  must 
be  borne  by  the  individual,  the  action  of  the 
community  being  confined  to  such  indirect 
measures  as  might  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  individual  to  meet  the  risk,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  technical  and  general  training.  On 
the  other  hand  he  thought  that  most  people 
would  agree  that  in  a  country  like  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  the  incalculable 
risk  of  a  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  due 
perhaps  to  some  financial  catastrophe  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  was  one  the  exposure  to 
which  of  the  individual  workman  did  little  but 
harm.  Such  a  risk  was  too  much  beyond  his 
powers  of  foresight,  and  also  too  great  in  mag- 
nitude in  proportion  to  his  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities of  making  provision,  to  exercise  any 
appreciable  effect  in  stimulating  self-help, 
while  the  liability  to  see  all  his  savings  swept 
away  in  a  few  weeks  by  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
employment  which  he  could  do  nothing  to 
avoid  was  a  demoralizing  risk  acting  on  his 
character  precisely  like  the  liability  to  earth- 
quake or  other  cataclysm',  and  discouraging  to 
a  marked  extent  the  accumulation  of  savings 
and  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
habits  of  providence.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  risk  due  to  personal  inefficiency 
and  that  resulting  from  a  world-wide  depres- 
sion of  trade,  lay  intermediate  classes  of  risks 
about  which  there  might  be  more  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  incidence  of  which  probably 
acted  on  national  character  in  very  different 
ways  in  countries  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. The  extent  to  which  the  risk  of 
unemployment  due  to  industrial  and  local  dis- 
placement was  properly  insurable  depended 
partly  on  a  wise  choice  being  made  of  the 
group  of  trades  and  of  the  geographical  area 
to  be  embraced  by  the  scheme,  partly  on  the 
judicious  limitation  of  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder.  A  large  area  was  necessary,  both 
geographical  and  industrial,  and  the  groups  of 
trades  included  should  be  such  as  were  unlike 
1  y  as  a  whole  to  undergo  wholesale  and  rapid 
displacement,  and  within  which  any  decay  to 
be  apprehended  was  likely  to  be  only  local  and 
partial  and  not  on  a  scale  too  great  to  be 
compensated  by  the  expansion  of  other 
branches  of  trade  within  the  insured  group. 

Insurable  Element. 

Some  of  the  risks  of  unemployment  were  pro- 
perly insurable  and  others  were  not.    Aii  ex- 


amination of  the  available  statistics  indicated 
clearly  that  at  all  events  as  regarded  certain 
large  groups  of  trades  in  which  unemployment 
was  acute — namely,  the  building,  engineering, 
and  shipbuilding  trades — the  insurable  element 
in  the  risk  of  unemployment  predominated 
largely  over  the  non-insurable  element.  The 
method  of  statistical  proof  of  that  proposition 
might  be  indicated  as  follows:  '1.  The  per- 
centage of  unemployment  in  these  trades — 
taking  an  average  of  good  and  bad  years  to- 
gether— has  not  varied  very  widely  during  the 
period  of  fifty  years  during  which  the  statis- 
tics have  been  collected  (the  average  for  the 
first  decade  of  the  period  was  5.6;  for  the 
second,  4.5;  for  the  third,  6.8;  for  the  fourth, 
5.2;  and  for  the  fifth,  7.2.  The  average  for  the 
whole  period  was  5.9).  As  the  period  of  os- 
cillation is  not  exactly  ten  years,  part  even 
of  the  differences  shown  above  is  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  an  excessive  proportion 
of  good  or  bad  years  in  particular  decades. 
Thus  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  element  of 
unemployment  due  to  progressive  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  demand  for  labor  has 
been  relatively  small.  2.  The  percentage  of 
unemployment  found  during  the  seven  best 
years  of  the  cycles  has  averaged  2.4,  and  only 
in  two  out  of  these  seven  years  has  it  di- 
verged by  more  than  unity  from  this  average. 
3.  The  variation  between  the  worst  and  the 
best  years  of  the  various  cycles  has  averaged 
8.5  percent,  i.e.,  more  than  three  times  the 
average  percentage  of  unemployment  in  good 
years.' 

Essentials  of  a  Scheme. 

The  crucial  question  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  was,  therefore,  whether  it  was  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  insurance  which,  while 
nominally  covering  unemployment  due  to  all 
causes  other  than  those  which  could  be  defi- 
nitely excluded,  should  automatically  discrim- 
inate as  between  the  classes  of  unemployment 
for  which  insurance  was  or  was  not  an  ap- 
propriate remedy.  The  essential  characteris- 
tics of  any  unemployment  insurance  scheme 
would  seem  to  be:  '1.  The  scheme  must  be 
compulsory;  otherwise  the  bad  personal  risks 
against  which  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard 
would  be  certain  to  predominate.  2.  Tne 
scheme  must  be  contributory,  for  only  by  ex- 
acting rigorously  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  benefit  that  a  sufficient  number  of  weeks' 
contribution  shall  have  been  paid  by  each  re- 
cipient can  we  possibly  hope  to  put  limits  on 
the  exceptionally  bad  risks.  3.  With  the  same 
object  in  view  tnere  must  be  a  maximum 
limit  to  the  amount  of  benefit  which  can  be 
drawn,  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  contribution  paid;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  in  some  way  or  other  secure 
that  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  a  work- 
man contributes  should  bear  some  relation  to 
his  claim  upon  the  fund.  Armed  with  this 
double  weapon  of  a  maximum  limit  to  benefit 
and  of  a  minimum  contribution,  the  operation 
of  the  scheme  itself  will  automatically  exclude 
the  loafer.  4.  The  scheme  must  avoid  en- 
couraging unemployment,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  essential  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
benefit  payable  shall  be  relatively  low.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  any  scheme  to  offer  compen- 
sation for  unemployment  at  a  rate  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  ordinary  wages.  5.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  essential  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  all  those  engaged  in  the  insured 
trades,  whether  as  employers  or  as  workmen,  in 
reducing  unemployment,  by  associating  them 
with  the  scheme  both  as  regards  contribution 
and  management.  6.  As  it  appears  on  exam- 
ination that  some  trades  are  more  suitable 
to  be  dealt  with  by  insurance  than  others, 
either  because  the  unemployment  in  these 
trades  contains  a  large  insurable  element,  or 
because  it  takes  the  form  of  total  discharge 
rather  than  short  time,  or  for  other  reasons, 
it  follows  that,  for  the  scheme  to  have  the 
best  chance  of  success,  it  should  be  based  upon 
the  trade  group,  and  should  at  the  outset  be 
partial  in  operation.  7.  The  group  of  trades 
to  which  the  scheme  is  to  be  applied  must, 
however,  be  a  lrvrge  one,  and  must  extend 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  es- 
sential that  industrial  mobility  as  between  oc- 
cupations and  districts  should  not  be  unduly 
checked.  8.  A  State  subvention  and  guaran- 
tee will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  contribii- 
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tions  from  the  trades  affected,  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  stability  and  security,  and 
also  in  order  to  justify  the  amount  of  State 
control  that  will  be  necessary.  9.  The  scheme 
must  aim  at  encouraging  the  regular  employ- 
er and  workman,  and  discriminating  against 
casual  engagements.  Otherwise  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  of  placing  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  regular  for  the  benefit  of  the  ir- 
regular members  of  the  trade.  10.  The  scheme 
must  not  act  as  a  discouragement  to  voluntary 
provision  for  unemployment,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose some  well-devised  plan  of  co-operation  is 
essential  between  the  State  organization  and 
the  voluntary  associations  which  at  present 
provide  unemployment  benefit  for  their  mem- 
bers.' The  analysis,  therefore,  led  step  by 
step  to  the  contemplation  of  a  national  con- 
tributory scheme  of  insurance  universal  in  its 
operation  within  the  limits  of  a  large  group 
of  trades — a  group  so  far  as  possible  self-con- 
tained and  carefully  selected  as  favorable  for 
the  experiment,  the  funds  being  derived  from 
compulsory  contributions  froji'  all  those  en- 
gaged in  those  trades,  with  a  subsidy  and 
guarantee  from  the  State,  and  the  rules  re- 
lating to  benefit  being  so  devised  as  to  dis- 
criminate effectively  against  unemployment 
which  was  mainly  due  to  personal  defects, 
while  giving  a  substantial  allowance  to  those 
whose  unemployment  resulted  from  industrial 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  tie  individual. 

Practicability. 

Was  such  a  scheme  practicable?  That  was  a 
question  partly  actuarial,  partly  administra- 
tive, and  partly  political,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
quite  impossible  to  discuss  it  adequately  on  an 
occasion  such  as  that.  So  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  such  data  as  existed  (and  those 
data  were  admittedly  imperfect  and  rested  on 
a  somewhat  narrow  basis),  a  scheme  framed 
on  the  lines  he  had  indicated  was  actuarially 
possible,  at  least  for  such  a  group  of  trades 
as  building,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding— 
that  was  to  say,  a  reasonaole  scale  of  contri- 
butions would  yield  benefits  substantial  in 
amount  and  of  sufficient  duration  to  cover  the 
bulk  of  the  unemployment  ordinarily  met  with 
in  those  trades.  The  administrative  difficulties 
of  such  a  scheme  were,  of  course,  great,  but 
none  of  those  difficulties  was  insuperable  if 
there  were  a  general  desire  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made.  Certainly  the  experience 
of  the  few  foreign  schemes  which  had  broken 
down  created  no  presumption  against  suc- 
cess, for  the  failures  had  been  quite  clearly 
attributable  to  causes  which  would  not  oper- 
ate in  the  case  of  a  national  scheme  such  as 
was  under  discussion,  especially  if  it  were 
worked,  as  it  naturally  would  be,  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  new  Labor  Exchanges.  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  administrative  problem 
would  be  the  adjustment  of  the  scheme,  so 
that  while  its  benefits  were  not  confined  to 
workmen  for  whom  provision  was  made  by 
voluntary  associations,  it  would  yet  operate 
so  as  to  encourage  the  work  of  those  associa- 
tions, ?nd  not  to  undermine  and  destroy  them, 
either  by  competition  or  detailed  control.  The 
problem,  however,  though  difficult,  was  one  for 
which  a  solution  could  assuredly  be  found  if 
it  were  the  general  desire  that  a  scheme  should 
be  brought  into  operation.  The  remaining 
question  was  one  of  high  policy.  What  im- 
portance did  we  as  a  nation  attach  to  the 
policy  of  promoting  industrial  security  by  col- 
lective action?  And  what  sacrifices  were  those 
interested  prepared  to  make  for  such  an  ob- 
ject, and,  in  particular,  to  minimize  the  ir- 
regularity of  working-class  incomes  so  far  as 
affected  by  irregular  demand  for  labor?  The 
final  answer  would  depend  not  only  on  the 
general  view  taken  of  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  State,  and  of  the  scope  and 
limits  of  political  action,  but  also  on  the  rela- 
tive weight  attached  to  that  particular  object 
as  compared  with  the  other  objects  which  also 
had  claims  on  public  funds  and  energy. 

INDIA    AND    TARIFF  REFORM. 
(English  Papers.) 

Professor  H.  B.  Lees  Smith,  M.P.,  who  also 
addressed  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistical 
Section,  dealt  with  the  movement  in  favor  of 
Protection  in  India  and  the  probable  effect  on 
trade  of  the  adoption  of  preferential  tariffs 


between  Britain  and  India.  He  contended 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  granting  fiscal 
freedom  to  India  would  be  that  she  would  es- 
tablish a  high  tariff  which  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  her  trade  would  be  directed  chiefly 
against  British  goods.  The  latest  exposition 
of  this  sentiment  was  to  be.found  in  the  Swad- 
eshi movement,  which  had  the  support  of  both 
moderates  and  extremists  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  in  some  of  its  phases  even  of  the 
Government.  It  wa,s  not  surprising  that  the 
cry  for  the  building  up  of  manufactures  was 
as  loud  in  India  as  in  other  countries.  The 
question  then  arose,  How  were  the  manufac- 
tures to  be  created?  In  India,  as  in  all  other 
countries  occupying  a  similar  position,  the 
answer  was  that  infant  industries  required  the 
shelter  of  protective  tariffs.  The  imports  from 
foreign  countries  into  India  being  valued  at 
eighteen  millions  sterling,  the  question  arose, 
What  proportion  of  these  imports  was  likely 
to  be  diverted  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  a 
preference  in  our  favor?  Imports  to  the  value 
of  eight  millions  consisted  of  oils,  dyes,  tan- 
ning materials,  and  other  articles  in  the  case 
of  which  even  with  a  preference  we  could  not 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  capacity  for  effective  British  imports, 
therefore,  was  reduced  to  ten  millions.  What 
proportion  of  this  was  likely  to  be  captured 
by  British  merchants  as  the  result  of  Prefer- 
ence? As  foreign  countries  had  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  import  trade,  and  as  43  percent., 
of  this  proportion  consisted  of  commodities  in 
respect  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  could 
not  effectively  compete,  the  gain  from'  a  Pre- 
ference could  not  be  very  substantial.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  would  the  United  Kingdom 
stand  to  lose  through  a  Preference?  The  bulk 
of  the  commodities  for  which  nidia  would  be 
justified  in  demanding  a  reciprocal  Preference 
were  precisely  of  the  k;nd  in  connection  with 
which  we  could  not  afford  to  offer  any  ap- 
preciable advantage,  consisting  as  they  did 
either  of  raw  materials  for  cur  industries,  such 
as  hides,  oil,  raw  wool  and  cotton,  or  of  food- 
stuffs such  as  wheat  and  rice,  in  every  scheme 
of  Preference  the  first  problem  with  which 
Great  Britain  would  be  confronted  was  wheth- 
er India  was  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Self-governing  Dominions  and  to 
erect  a  protective  tariff  against  British  goods. 
Great  Britain  had  always  maintained,  as  her 
honor  demanded,  that  never  should  she  sub- 
ordinate the  good  of  India  to  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  British  manufacturers.  When  im- 
posing the  excise  duty  on  Indian  cotton  the 
late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  asserted  as  the  rea- 
son for  so  doing  that  Free  Trade  was  essential 
to  India.  From'  that  time  to  the  present,  both 
by  resolution  in  Parliament  and  by  official  de- 
claration, we  had  maintained  that  we  were 
bound  in  honor  not  to  force  India  to  adopt 
Free  Trade  unless  we  believed  that  we  were 
acting  for  her  good.  This  attitude  was  justi- 
fied so  long  as  Great  Britain  herself  upheld 
Free  Trade.  But  if  she  abandoned  it  British 
statesmen  would  be  faced  by  two  alternatives. 
They  might  say  that  the  arguments  and 
pledges  of  the  past  were  mere  hypocrisy,  but 
that  was  inconceivable.  The  only  other  alter- 
native was  to  grant  India  her  fiscal  freedom 
and  allow  her  to  erect  a  protective  tariff.  In- 
asmuch as  only  one-fourth  of  the  imports  of 
India  came  from  foreign  countries  an  Indian 
tariff  would  strike  chiefly  at  British  goods.  In 
all  proposals  for  a  reversal  of  our  fiscal  sys- 
tem Tndia  had  been  kept  in  the  background, 
and  attention  had  been  concentrated  on  the 
markets  in  the  Self-governing  Dominions.  Yet 
the  Indian  market  for  our  soods  was  not  much 
smaller  than  that  of  all  the  Self-governing 
Dominions  put  together.  That  being  so,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Preferential  tariffs 
would  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  our  trade  in  the 
very  best  free  market  that  the  world  now 
offered  to  us. 


THE    SCHOOL    AND  LIFE. 

Interests  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  Not  the 
Same. 

(W.  N.  Hailmann,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Normal  Train- 
ing School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
'Evening  Post,'  New  York.) 

More  and  more  the  conviction  is  gaining 
ground  that  instruction  has  educative 
value  only  in  the  measure  in  which  it  serves 


the  pupil's  natural  eagerness  tor  self-unfold- 
ment;  that,  consequently,  its  first  concern 
must  be  to  provide  a  more  or  less  ideal  life- 
spnere  in  which  the  pupil  can  find  intelligible 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of 
these  natural  tendencies  which  become  mani- 
fest primarily  in  an  intense  desire  to  imitate, 
to  know,  to  be  a  helping  factor  in  his  world. 
Repression  of  these  spontaneous  interests  and 
yearnings  of  the  soul  and  compulsion  with  re- 
ference to  interests  which  the  child  cannot 
share  produce  weakness  where  we  seek 
strength,  rebellion  where  we  seek  obedience, 
and  disgust  where  we  seek  enthusiasm. 

The  pupil  makes  hut  scant  progress  in 
things  for  which  he  has  no  use  in  his  own  life 
as  he  sees  and  grasps  it.  Thus,  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory progress  in  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
fact  that  we  labor  to  force  these  things  upon 
him  in  connection  with  problems  that  have  no 
place  in  his  life  and  do  not  touch  his  needs. 

An  otherwise  bright  boy  who  had  seemed 
exceptionally  dull  in  his  arithmetic  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  workshop.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
began  to  show  marked  interest  in  his  number 
work,  and  progressed  rapidly.  He  explained 
the  puzzle  in  an  incidental  remark  to  a  visitor 
at  the  workshop:  'I  see  in  this  work  we  "use" 
arithmetic' 

For  a  period  extending  far  into  school- 
age,  the  child's  interests  cluster  in  expand- 
ing circles  around  the  things  and  life-activities 
of  his  immediate  environment,  the  occupations 
of  men  and  women  whom  he  loves  and  trusts 
and  whom  he  is  eager  to  help  and  imitate. 
Concerning  these  he  seeks  knowledge;  in  these 
he  seeks  a  share  with  his  untiring  whats?  and 
whys?  and  hows?  His  teachers,  therefore, 
should  be  sympathetic  life-sharers  in  his  in- 
terests, so  that  he  in  his  turn  may  become 
a  sympathetic  life-sharer  in  the  progressively 
unfolding  interests  of  the  school. 

Child  and  Teacher. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  primarily  and  more  especially  during  the 
elementary  period,  the  impelling  interest  of 
the  child  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  teach- 
er. Primarily,  the  interest  of  the  teacher  is 
that  the  child  gain  knowledge  and  skill.  In 
the  work  chosen  or  suggested  by  the  teacher, 
the  constructive  and  artistic  features  are 
measurably  incidental. 

With  the  child,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Thus,  even  in  bead-stringing,  the  teacher's 
chief  concern  is,  probably,  that  the  child  may 
gain  clearer  notions  of  number  and  color  re- 
lations; but  the  child  is  chiefly  interested  in 
the  beautiful  'string  of  beads'  and  in  the  pur- 
pose it  is  to  serve.  And,  later  on,  the  same 
applies  to  the  glove-box  or  apron,  to  the  story 
or  composition,  to  the  song  or  design. 

In  general  terms,  of  the  three  elements  of 
world-harmony,  beauty,  as  success  in  self-ex- 
pression, and  goodness  or  excellence,  as  suc- 
cess in  the  control  of  the  material  involved, 
are  the  elements  the  child  most  eagerly  seeks. 
Truth,  as  knowledge  and  skill,  comes  to  him 
more  or  less  incidentally. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  the  child's  achieve- 
ments depend  largely  upon  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  is  thereby  constantly  tempted  to 
give  undue  prominence  to  these,  making  of 
them  factors  of  repression  rather  than  of  de- 
velopment. This  tendency  he  should  wisely 
curb,  should  reverently  respect  the  psycho- 
logical primacy  of  the  pupils'  attitude,  while 
managing  their  suggestive  environment — of 
which,  by  the  way,  he  is  the  most  important 
factor — so  that  they  may  accomplish  their 
purpose  and,  at  the  same  time,  steadily  grow 
in  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  in- 
volved and  learn  to  seek  truth  for  the  sake 
of  the  beauty  and  excellence  it  places  within 
their  grasp. 

The  disregard  of  this  relation  accounts  for 
much  poor  teaching  in  every  department,  more 
especially  in  over-supervised  special  subjects 
of  instruction.  Teachers,  respectively  special- 
ists, persist  in  forcing  their  knowledge  upon 
the  pupil;  ignore  or  repress  their  instinctive 
yearning  for  use  and  beauty,  and  drag  or 
drive  them  in  an  ill-named  "logical  course'  in- 
to spiritless  drill:  substitute  for  natural  inner 
incentives  that  fear  no  difficulty  and  shrink 
from  no  effort,  incentives  of  external  eompul- 
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sion  and  artificial  bribes  which,  usually  based 
on  fear  or  upon  anti  social  greed  or  rivalry, 
arrest  development  or  lead  it  astray.  They 
prevent  or  handicap  the  development  of  joy 
in  t he  work  for  its  own  sake,  are  hostile  to 
purposeful  doing;,  quench  the  ardor  of  creative 
initiative  and  the  fervor  of  social  service,  and 
substitute  for  these  abiding  motives  transient, 
perishable  caprice. 

The  progressive  business  of  man's  conscious 
life  is  to  make  the  heretofore  impossible  pos- 
sible. He  learns  by  doing,  and  in  order  to  do, 
passes  over  from  the  achievements  of  exper- 
ience, through  thought,  to  new  achievement  in 
endless  progressive  series.  To  him  thought 
and  action  are  one:  thought  the  inward  deed, 
and  action  the  outward  thought.  'These  two' 
(thinking  and  doing),  says  Goethe,  'like  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  must  in  life  always  al- 
ternate. To  test  our  doing  in  thought  and 
our  thinking  in  the  deed  cannot  fail  to  lead 
us  to  the  truth  and  to  put  us  on  the  right 
way.' 

Thus,  in  a  large  view,  the  life  of  man  is 
seen  as  a  process  of  continuous  conscious  self- 
liberation;  and  education,  if  it  would  main- 
tain and  extend  this  process,  must  become, 
in  its  turn,  essentially  a  process  of  liberation, 
must  aid  the  young  in  their  more  or  less  spon- 
taneous, as  well  as  more  or  less  deliberate, 
efforts  to  gain  working  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  their  own  pow- 
ers as  well  as  of  the  achievements  and  ideals 
of  man  in  these  directions. 

Actual  Progress  Slow. 

In  theory,  these  considerations  are  quite 
fully  and  clearly  accepted.  We  hear  and  read 
much  in  pedagogic  utterances  of  self-unfoKl- 
ment,  self-activity,  self-expression,  self-realiza- 
tion, originality,  individuality,  initiative,  so- 
cial efficiency,  and  the  like. 

Yet,  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school — and 
more  especially  of  the  public  school — progress 
toward  these  ideals  is  slow. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  school  is  life, 
and,  thereby,  preparation  for  life.  But,  as 
yet,  the  school,  in  many  instances  and  in  its 
many  artificialities,  still  is  sadly  removed  from 
this  ideal:  in  its  close  grading,  its  emphasis 
on  formal  studies,  its  neglect  of  the  realities 
of  life,  its  disregard  of  the  pupil's  natural  in- 
terests and  needs,  its  arbitrary  compulsions 
and  restraints,  its  insistence  upon  logical  se- 
quences and  its  suppression  of  psychological 
requirements,  its  verbal  tests  and  examina- 
tions, its  baleful  competitions  and  equally 
baleful  class-spirit,  its  consequent  sore  lacK 
of  true  social  coordination,  its  fondness  for 
criticism'  and  corresponding  dearth  of  encour- 
agement, and  the  rest. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  Emerson  wrote: 
'We  are  students  of  words";  we  are  shut  up  in 
schools  and  colleges  and  recitation  rooms  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  come  out  at  last  as 
a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and  do  not 
know  a  "thing."'  And  to-day  his  criticism 
continues  to  hold  good  in  many  ways  in  spite 
of  a  number  of  so-called  reforms  forced  upon 
the  school  by  the  persistent  urgings  of  fervent 
prophets  of  the  new  day  both  in  and  out  of 
the  profession. 

Indeed,  quite  frequently  these  reforms  have 
been  engulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  'system,' 
and  have  lost  much  of  their  intended  value. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  kindergarten, 
with  physical  and  manual  training,  and  with 
nature  study.  In  all  these,  meant  to  meet 
real  needs  of  children  in  their  efforts  at  self- 
expression  and  self-liberation,  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  initiative,  social  co- 
brdination,  purposeful  control  of  natural 
forces,  and  reverent  exercise  of  spiritual  pow- 
er have  succumbed  to  the  blighting  influences 
of  'system,'  with  its  herd-teaching,  its  impos- 
sible average  child,  its  worship  of  the  'logical 
sequences9  of  subjects  of  instruction,  its  love 
of  precedent,  its  suppression  of  individual  in- 
itiative and  of  the  joy  of  creative  work. 

New  Light  of  Theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  assure 
the  conviction  of  victorious  progress.  Theory, 
the  child  of  thought  set  free  by  experience, 
has  ever  led  practice,  and  practice  has  ever 
been  slow  to  follow  the  new  light  of  theory. 
Culture,  so  long  confined  to  certain  barren  con- 
ventionalities of  intellect  and  taste,  is  adding 


unto  itself  the  outward  and  inward  look,  the 
objective  research  of  world  and  self,  the  thirst 
for  beneficent  social  introordination  and  effi- 
ciency. It  is  steadily  reaching  the  conviction 
that  word  and  thought  and  power  gain  true 
being  and  permanence  only  in  the  deed,  that 
man  truly  'is'  only  in  what  he  'does'  or  effect- 
ively urges  vis  to  do. 

The  mothers  have  heard  the  impassioned 
call  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and,  lately,  of 
Ellen  Key,  and  are  leading  the  way  in  the  in- 
auguration of  the  'century  of  the  child.' 

Psychology,  so  long  the  captive  of  adult 
mentality  in  individual  isolation,  has  found 
the  child,  its  body,  its  hands,  its  social  needs, 
and  even  the  racial  origin  and  destiny  of  man. 
Clear-sighted  and  devoted  teachers,  even  in 
humblest  positions,  are  asserting  and  defend- 
ing with  rare  patience  and  courage  the  rights 
of  childhood,  frequently  against  heavy  odds 
of  official  opportunism,  commercial  greeu,  and 
stupid  conservatism. 

Steadily  and  surely  the  child  is  conquering 
and  attaining  leadership  in  the  work  of  self- 
unfoldment  into  a  life  of  free,  effective,  full, 
and  joyous  humanity. 

The  mere  instructionist,  blinded  by  his  pal- 
try specialty  to  the  full  life  it  is  meant  to 
serve;  the  narrow-minded  pedant  and  worship- 
per of  uniformity;  the  small-souled  reaction- 
ary who  cries  'for  more  spelling  and  arith- 
metic and  less  life';  the  self-sufficient  'apostle 
of  consolation'  who  in  his  worship  of  what 
has  been  fails  to  see  what  is  and  what  ought 
to  be;  the  stupid  adherent  of  a  decaying 
erudition  who  makes  war  upon  the  fresh 
vigor  that  is  sprouting  from  its  soil — all  these 
are  sinking  into  their  doom.. 

The  new  day  is  dawning,  when  the  school 
will  serve  life  in  all  its  phases  and  reverently 
lift  each  human  child  to  its  appropriate  place 
in  a  common  life  of  beneficent  social  elliciency 
whose  motto  will  be:  'Freedom,  good  will,  and 
joy  for  each  and  all.' 


COLOR  PERCEPTION. 
(The  'Sun,'  New  York.) 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  Dr. 
Warburg,  a  Cologne  physician,  announces  that 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  colors  is 
a  safe  test  of  intelligence.  Dr.  Warburg  has 
been  carrying  on  his  investigations  in  the 
schools  of  Cologne. 

Colored  yarns  of  various  tints  and  shades 
were  pinned  upon  cards  and  placed  before  the 
pupils,  who  were  asked  to  designate  each 
color  by  name.  In  all  1,800  children  of  various 
ages  were  subjected  to  the  test. 

The  result,  in  Dr.  Warburg's  opinion,  fur- 
nishes conclusive  evidence  that  color  percep- 
tion is  acute  or  dull  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mental  development  of  the  pupil.  The  j  er- 
centage  of  correct  answers  rose  from  class  tc 
class  and  was  invariably  highest  among  the 
most  intelligent  children. 

It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments not  only  that  the  eye  is  more  sensitive 
to  certain  colors  than  to  others  but  also  that 
the  relative  degree  in  which  different  coloi'3 
impress  the  mind  is  definitely  ascertainable. 
Thus  Dr.  Warburg  has  been  able  to  draw  up 
a  color  scale,  grading  hues  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  impression  they  make. 

White  and  black  are  the  easiest  colors  to 
recognize.  Red,  yellow,  green  and  blue  follow 
in  the  order  named,  though  blue  is  n.uch  hard- 
er to  perceive  than  green.  Of  another  class 
and  far  more  difficult  to  recognize  are  brown, 
gray  and  violet. 

The  perceptive  power  of  girls  is  much  more 
acute  than  that  of  boys.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  result  of  the  tests  confirms  the  testi- 
mony of  statistics  which  show  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  cases  of  color  blindness  are  among 
men. 


Passing  Events 


Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  and  Joseph 
Devlin,  M.P.,  sailed  for  the  United  States  on 
Thursday,  where  they  will  tour  the  count  ry 
in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  movement. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  permanent  com- 


mittee of  the  Young  Egypt  party,  the  aim  of 
which  is  autonomy,  now  being  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  which 
several  Egyptians  availed  themselves,  to  at- 
tack ex-President  Roosevelt,  because  of  his 
speeches  at  Khartoum  and  London.  Among 
the  epithets  applied,  were  'vulgar  blusterer,' 
and  'self-advertiser/  The  committee  sent  a 
telegram  to  London  demanding  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  Bncish  govern- 
ment. A  message  was  also  sent  to  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  asking  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Egyptian  Constitution. 

A  campaign  is  now  being  held  to  determine 
whether  Florida  shall  have  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion. The  local  optionists  oppose  the  State- 
wide principles  and  the  protectionists  favor  it. 
Upon  the  results  of  this  campaign  depends  the 
question  whether  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  'wet'  or  'dry.'  The 
issue  is  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  State-wide  prohibition  instead  of 
local  option,  which  Florida  now  has.  This 
amendment  will  be  voted  on  at  the  November 
election. 

Thanksgiving  Day  will  this  year  fall  upon 
Monday,  October  31.  This  in  in  line  with  the 
practice  of  the  past  few  years  in  assigning  the 
Canadian  national  clay  of  thanks  to  a  Monday. 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  recently  in 
session  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  before  adjourn- 
ing, among  other  resolutions,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing: To  make  arrangements  for  interna- 
tional peace  conference  of  labor  organizations; 
to  get  government  pensions  for  the  blind;  to 
get  legislation  requiring  greater  care  in  the 
erection  of  scaffolds  and  temporary  floors  upon 
which  artisans  are  required  to  work ;  against 
the  practice  of  using  troops  in  labor  disputes; 
approving  the  prinicple  of  co-operative  stores; 
to  require  heating  street  car  vestibules,  as  well 
as  its  interiors  for  the  protection  of  motor- 
men  and  conductors  in  winter. 

After  a  luncheon  given  in  Brussels,  last 
week  by  Mr.  Armand  Hubert,  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  labor,  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
M.  King  and  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  they 
were  received  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Belgian  Min- 
ister referred  in  the  highest  terms  to  Canada's 
part  in  the  Brussels  Exhibition  and  the  im-' 
proved  commercial  relations  between  Belgium 
and  Canada. 

The  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  in 
Panama  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Pab- 
lo Arosemena,  Federico  Boyd,  and  Rodolfo 
Chairi  as  the  three  vice-presidents.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
finds  no  ground  for  objection,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  so  long  as  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  are  observed. 

A  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  so- 
called  Sugar  Trust  will  be  filed  in  the  United 
States  Court  at  New  York  this  week.  This  is 
an  action  entirely  independent  of  the  indict- 
ments which  were  found  some  time  ago  against 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and 
some  of  its  officers. 

The  first  formal  step  has  been  taken  toward 
the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tweeen  the  LTnited  States  and  Canada.  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Brvec,  the  British  Ambassador,  to  the  waiving 
by' the  United  States  of  the  formality  of  nego- 
tiating through  the  British  Embassy.  This 
will  allow  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Canadian  officials.  The 
permission  of  the  British  authorities  was  read- 
ily given.  Actual  negotiations  for  the  treaty 
will  be  begun  soon  after  the  President  return* 
to  Washington,  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Mr.  Taft  is  hopeful  of  having  the  movement 
well  under  way  before  Congress  reconvenes  in 
December.  It  is  hoped,  in  Washington,  that 
this  news  will  have  a  favorable  effect  politi- 
cally in  the  New  England  States  that  are 
still  to  hold  their  elections  and  in  several  of 
the  States  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
country.  The  question  of  a  favorable  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  figured  considerably 
in  the  Maine  election  and  is  a  factor  that  is 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
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other  New  England  States.  Mr.  Eugene  Foss, 
who  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Four- 
teenth Massachusetts  district  at  a  special  elec- 
tion last  spring,  made  Canadian  reciprocity 
one  ot  his  issues.  He  is  being  talked  of  now 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Democra- 
tic ticket  and  probably  would  push  the  reci- 
procity issue  still  further  to  the  front  if  nom- 
inated. 

The  cholera  epidemic,  which,  originating  in 
southern  Russia,  has  claimed  already  upwards 
of  100.000  victims,  is  stretching  its  way  across 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  on  Friday  was  officially 
declared  to  threaten  the  province  of  Amur,  in 
southeastern  Siberia,  and  separated  by  the 
Amur  River  from  Manchuria.  The  reports 
now  in  possession  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  show 
a  total  for  the  season  of  182,327  cases,  with 
83,613  deaths. 

The  Empress  Carlotta,  widow  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  of  Mexico,  who  was  shot  at 
Queretaro  in  1867,  is  reported  to  be  failing 
rapidly.  She  has  been  mentally  ill  for  a  long 
time. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  'Empress  of 
Ireland.'  which  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  Sept.  16, 
broke  the  record  for  the  trip  from  Canada.  She 
made  the  passage  from  Rimouski  in  5  days, 
10  hours,  and  58  minutes.  Her  average  speed 
for  the  entire  trip  was  18.47  knots  an  hour. 

Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  Haldane,  the  Minister 
of  War,  inspected  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  of 
Toronto  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  Friday, 
the  former  saying  as  honorary  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  he  wished  to  bid  them  welcome  in 
person.  'A  great  step  was  made  towards  the 
unification  of  the  British  army  when  the  Can- 
adian regiment  and  contingents  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania  so  loyally  and  so 
promptly  came  forward  to  take  their  part  in 
the  South  African  war.  To-day  another  very 
important  step  was  made  in  the  visit  of  the 
Queen's  Own,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
manoeuvres.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  under- 
stand how  thoroughly  I  appreciate  the  loyalty 
and  soldierly  spirit  which  induced  you  to  take 
this  long  voyage  and  undergo  the  work  and 
discomfort  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  country, 
and  to  say  how  thoroughly  I  believe  that  your 
action  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  bond 
that  unites  her  and  her  children  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic'  Mr.  Haldane,  addressing 
the  men,  said:  'This  visit  of  your  regiment  to 
these  shores  has  deeply  stirred  the  imagina- 
tion, not  only  of  the  people  at  home  in  these 
islands,  but  of  the  empire.' 

The  election  for  members  to  the  new  Par- 
liament of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  took 
place  on  Sept.  15  and  resulted  in  many  sur- 
prises, Gen.  Botha,  the  Premier,  being  de- 
feated in  East  Pretoria  by  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
pa trick,  Unionist,  as  were  also  two  other  min- 
isters. The  chief  parties  in  the  campaign  were 
the  Nationalists,  representing  the  Dutch  in- 
terests, under  the  leadership  of  Premier  Botha, 
and  the  Unionists,  representing  the  British  and 
mining  interests  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
L.  S.  Jameson.  ex-Premier  of  Cape  Colony.  Dr. 
Jameson  and  many  other  prominent  candi- 
dates have  been  elected  oi  returned  unopposed. 
The  House  will  be  composed  of  67  National- 
ists. 37  Unionists,  4  Laborites  and  13  Indepen- 
dents. It  was  expected  that  the  Nationalists 
would  have  had  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  the  election  shows  that  the  Unionists  will 
have  a  strong  minority — so  strong  that  a 
combination  with  the  various  Independents 
would  make  the  position  of  Gen.  Botha,  who 
announces  that  he  will  not  resign,  quite  un- 
certain. 

Next  year,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Italy's  unity,  the  Vati- 
can will  remain  closed.  Pope  Pius  X.  will  only 
"rant  a  limited  number  of  audiences,  no  for- 
eign pilgrimages  will  visit  Rome  and  all  reli- 
gious functions  will  be  interrupted.  As  the 
last  consistory  was  held  nearly  three  years 
ago  and  as  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
number  only  52  instead  of  70,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Pope  will  increase  the  number  this 
y<  ar,  in  which  case  a  consistory  will  be  held  be- 
fore Christmas. 

The  Australian    House    of  Representatives 


has  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  Independent 
Press  Cable  Association  of  Australia  of  £  2,500 
for  the  first  year;  £2,000  for  the  second  and 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  third.  Under 
the  scheme  at  least  six  thousands  words  a 
week  are  to  be  cabled  from  Europe  or  the 
United  States,  and  Australian  newspapers  are 
entitled  to  become  subscribers  to  the  service  at 
rates  varying  from  a  thousand  to  three  hund- 
red pounds. 

Twelve  thousand  Cambrian  colliers  went  on 
strike  on  Monday,  without  giving  the  legal 
notice,  which  will  render  them  unable  to  draw 
strike  pay  from  their  union.  The  strike  was 
also  in  defiance  of  a  decision  reached  at  a  con- 
ference at  Cardiff,  the  day  before,  which  was 
attended  by  delegates  representing  the  entire 
"Welsh  coal  fields.  The  delegates  favored  a 
general  stoppage  of  work  in  sympathy  with 
the  men  of  the  Cambrian  field,  but  the  leaders 
urged  the  gravity  of  such  a  step.  Then  the 
delegates  agreed  that  a  ballot  of  all  the  men 
should  be  taken  before  a  strike  notice  was 
served  on  the  owners.  The  Cambrian  miners 
refused  to  wait  until  the  ballot  could  be  taken. 
This  action,  it  is  feared,  will  provoke  the  own- 
ers to  a  lockout,  they  preferring,  as  a  general 
stoppage  is  apparently  inevitable,  to  fight  at 
once  rather  than  wait  the  convenience  of  the 
miners'  leaders. 

By  a  vote  of  17,170  to  13,000  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  session  in  Sheffield  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  the  Usborne  judg- 
ment, in  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
that  trades  unions  cannot  contribute  money 
for  political  purposes.  The  resolution  declares 
that  the  decision  rendered  in  this  case  will 
prevent  effective  parliamentary  representation 
of  organized  labor.  It  urges  all  affiliated  or- 
ganizations to  bring  all  possible  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  government,  with  the  idea  of  se- 
curing a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  and  to 
make  it  a  test  question  at  all  parliamentary 
elections. 

The  Portuguese  Council  of  State,  King  Man- 
uel presiding,  has  agreed  to  the  creation  of 
sixteen  Liberal  Peers,  which  will  give  the  gov- 
ernment a  majority  in  the  Upper  House.  It  is 
hoped  this  new  strength  to  the  government 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  and  new  elections  which  the  Repub- 
licans declare  would  mean  revolution.  Dr.  Al- 
poim,  chief  of  the  progressive  dissidents,  re- 
cently told  His  Majesty  that  unless  he  insist- 
ed upon  the  Liberal  Government  enforcing 
political  and  financial  reforms,  the  monarchy 
was  doomed,  and  a  republic  inevitable.  The 
Government,  which  has  ordered  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  proceeding  against  other  re- 
ligious orders  which  re-entered  Portugal  after 
the  issuance  of  the  decree  of  1901,  but  which 
are  not  devoted  to  the  work  of  charity  or 
teaching,  as  provided  in  the  decree.  The  news- 
papers state  that  the  monks  are  fleeing  to  the 
mountains  for  refuge. 

The  seventeenth  Dominion  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  was  opened  on  Fri- 
day in  Montreal  with  a  crowded  public  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Arena,  at  which  Bishop  Farth- 
ing presided  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
was  given  a  splended  reception,  spoke.  Bishop 
Ingram  told  his  audience  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  England  Men's  Association,  which 
he  had  founded  in  England,  and  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. He  spoke  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  layman,  and  concluded  by  asking 
his  hearers  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  best  of  all  masters.  Bishop  Ingram 
sailed  for  England  Saturday  morning  on  the 
SS.  'Victorian.'  The  convention  was  closed 
with  a  meeting  for  men  in  St.  George's  Church 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  which  Bishop  Taylor 
Smith  addressed. 

The  Finnish  Diet  reassembled  on  Thursday 
and  reelected  President  Svinhufvid,  a  judge, 
who  is  'persona  non  grata'  to  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. When  the  Diet  last  adjourned  its 
members  were  in  an  ugly  mood.  They  had  re- 
reived  from  ami  had  promptly  returned  with- 
out action  to  the  Emperor  the  Imperial  mea- 
sure providing  for'  joint  legislation  by  uie 
Douma  and  Diet,  but  which  in  effect  extended 
the  authority  of  the  Douma  over  the  Finnish 
body  and  paved  the  way  for  the  elimination 


of  the  grand  duchy  as  a  law-making  govern- 
ment. Subsequently  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  Douma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The 
present  deliberations  of  the  Diet  easily  may 
lead  to  a  crisis  resulting  in  its  summary  dis- 
solution. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Greek  Parliament 
King  George  reminded  the  deputies  that  their 
mandates  were  limited  to  a  revision  of  the 
non-fundamental  clauses  of  the  constitution 
and  urged  them  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
difficult  task  with  patriotism,  with  the  object 
of  ensuring  a  realization  of  the  national  ideals. 

Fernando  Bernasconi,  an  Italian,  has  invent- 
ed an  aeroplane  which  is  able  to  float  in  mid- 
air and  which  assumes  a  horizontal  position 
automatically.  The  fifth  dirigible  balloon  of 
Count  Zeppelin,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  af- 
tei  an  explosion. 


Things  New  and  Old. 


SWEEPING  REDUCTIONS. 

Mrs.  Frank  Doe  stood  ruefully  inspecting 
her  carpet  which  she  had  just  cleaned  by 
means  of  a  new  combination  sweeper  and 
suction  cleanser,  that  had  left  it  like  a  mangy 
dog. 

'Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?'  she  said 
to  her  husband,  a  dry-goods  merchant. 

'I  call  that  sweeping  reductions,'  was  the 
reply. 


'Juvenile  Cockney  pronunciation  seems  to 
be  exciting  much  interest  just  now,'  says  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Barker  in  the  'Pall  Mall 
Magazine': — 

T  myself  was  once  a  witness  of  an  amusing 
scene  in  connection  with  Cockney  pronuncia- 
tion betwixt  a  Lincolnshire  man  and  a  Lon- 
don 'bus-conductor. 

'There  was  a  league  match  on  at  Craven 
Cottage  ground — Fulham  v.  Lincoln  City — and 
tne  Lincolnshire  man  was  making  his  way  to 
it  from  King's  Cross  Station.  He  got  into  the 
'bus,  and  sat  at  the  door  end  of  it,  near  the 
conductor.  Presently  I  noticed  him  watching 
the  conductor  very  closely,  as  if  he  were  much 
interested  in  all  he  said  and  did.  He  heard 
him  call  out  "Brompton  Road"  and  "Fulham 
Road,"  and  other  roads  on  the  journey,  and 
at  last  he  could  not  resist  speaking  to  him. 

'Hitching  up  a  little  closer,  he  said,  "Heigh, 
mon,  how  is  it  that  yer  pernounce  'rooad' 
like  yer  do?    Yer  call  it  'rowd!'" 

'The  conductor  looked  down  at  the  man 
curiously,  but  never  answered-  He  thought, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  had  a  drop  too  much — ■ 
as,  indeed,  most  likely  he  had- 

"Can't  yer  see,''  continued  the  fellow,  with  a 
hiccup — "can't  yer  see  that  r-o-a-d  spells 
roo-ad  and  not  rowd?" 

'Still  the  conductor  did  not  reply,  but  simply 
winked  at  me  with  his  off-side  eye. 

'  "Oi  can't  mak'  yau  Cockneys  out  at  all," 
the  man  went  on,  turning  his  face  away  from 
the  conductor,  but  still  speaking  "at"  him: 
"ytr  see  how  words  are  spelt — t'spellin'  is  all 
reeght — but  yer  won't  pernounce  and  speik 
'em  accordingly!"' 


Bishop 

Strachan 

School 

Wykeham  Hall, 

College  St.  Toronto. 


A  Church  Residential  and 
Day  School  for  girls.  Full 
Matriculation  Course  as 
well  as  Elementary  work. 
Domestic  Arts,  Music  and 
Paintinsr.  Forty-third  year. 

For  Calendar  address 
MISS  ACRES.  Principal. 
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'Canadian  Pictorial' 


CANADIAN  HARVEST  SCENES  in  Field, 
Orchard  and  Garden. 

CANADIAN  SOLDIERS  IN  ENGLAND— 
Series  of  fine  views  of  the  Queen's  Own  at  Alder- 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  CONGRESS  IN 
MONTREAL:  Some  of  the  features  of  the  cele- 
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participated. 
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TURES. 

MUSIC,  FICTION,  FASHIONS,  ETC.,  ETC- 


If  you've  not  seen  the  '  Pictorial  '  you  simply 
can't  appreciate  its  beauty.  Really  an  Art  Publica- 
tion at  a  Popular  Price. 

Order  a  copy  from  your  newsdealers,  or  send 
direct  to  us. 


TEN  CENTS 


Annua/  Subscription  $1.00 

The  Pictorial  Pablisbiof  C®< 
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Splendid   New  Serial 
f  ^",XA»  Story  just  started  in 
the 

'DAILY  WITNESS ' 

'The  Skyman' 

By  Henry  K.  Webster 

Thrilling  and 
Up=to=tr)e=minute 


The  'Witness'  Art  Treasures 

New  Series  of  Picture  Coupons  has  just  started  in  the  'Daily 
Witness,'  giving  another  opportunity  to  'Witness'  readers  who  were 
away  from  home  during  the  summer,  or  who  did  not  save  the 
first  series,   not   realizing   how  fine  these  pictures  really  are. 

Six  consecutive  coupons  cut  from  the  'Witness,'  and  ten  cents, 
will  secure  one  picture  as  named  in  the  coupon.  If  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  five  cents  extra  needed    for  postaqe  and  tubing. 

The  four  pictures  in  this  series  are: 


1.  THE  DOCTOR. 

2.  THE  HORSE  FAIR. 


3.  THE  LAST  CHANGE. 

4.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


All   beautifully   printed   in  rich  brown  tone  on  heavy  plate  paper 
22  x28  inches — pictures  that   before   the   'Witness'   started    its  Art 
Campaign  sold  regularly  at  $2.50   in   the   leading   Art  Stores. 
ORDER  THE  'WITNESS'  TO-DAY  FROM  YOUR  NEWSDEALER 
OUT  OF  TOWN  OFFER. 

'World  Wide'  readers  who  live  outside  Montreal  and  suburbs 
and  who  have  not  been  taking  the  'Witness,'  are  invited  to  try 
it  for  a  month. 

SEND   25  CENTS 

And  you  get  not  only  the  'Daily  Witness'  for  one  month,  but  your 
choice  of  one  of  the  four  Art  Photogravures  mentioned  above,  and 

can  cut  coupons  for  the  others. 

This  Special  Offer  is  made  only  to  people  who  have  not  taken 
the  'Witness,'  as  a  special  inducement  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  is  good 
anywhere  in  Canada,  outside  Montreal  and  suburbs. 

A  splendid  Serial,  'The  Skyman,'  now  running. 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDERS  TO-DAY  TO 
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WITNESS    OFFICE,  MONTREAL. 
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A  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

Three  separate  residences,  new,  specially  built  and  equipped. 
1,  Lower  School  for  Boys  under  fourteen.  2.  Dean's  House,  for 
Boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  3.  Upper  School,  for  Advanced 
Pupils.  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Bath  just  erected.  Fine 
Hockey  Rink,  Athletic  Fields  and  Playgrounds  unsurpassed. 
Eighty   acres.     Mild  climate. 

REV.   J.   O.   MILLER,   M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Principal. 


The  Associated  Board 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

-:-  AND  -:- 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

For  Local  Examinations  in  Music  in  the 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
Patron — His  Majesty  the  King:. 

The  Annual  Examinations  in  Prac- 
tical Music  and  Theory  will  be  held 
throughout  Canada  in  May  and  June, 
1911.  An  Exhibition  value  about  $500 
is  offered  annually. 

Svllabus,  Music  for  the  Examinations, 
and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

M.  WARING  DAVIS, 
87  Shuter  Street,   Montreal  (Resident 
Secretary  for  Canada). 
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School 
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Residential 
School  lor  Boys 

Healthy  situation. 
Fireproof  Build- 
ings. 

Extensive  Play- 
grounds, large 
Gymnasium,  Skat- 
ing Rinks,  etc. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Royal  Military  College,  and  Business. 
Special. attention  given  to  younger  boys. 


For  Calendar  and  all  information 
1 3  apply  to  the  Headmaster 

lev.  OSWALD  RIGBY.  M.  A.  (Cambridge).  LL.D. 

PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 


ONTARIO  (Trafalgar  Castle) 
¥    i  TMl-O      WHITBY.  ONT. 
LADIES  CANADA. 

COLLEGE 

PERFECT  SURROUNDINGS 

FULL  COURSES  IN 

Literature  Elocution 
Music  Fine  Arts 

Household  Science,  etc. 

Splendid  organization.         Rates  moderate. 
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REV.  J.  J.  HARE,  Ph.D. 

Wffitby,  Ont. 
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8un  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada 
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surance, Banking  and  Finance  Re- 
view,'  London,  England. 


Havergal  ' 
Ladies  College 

TORONTO 

Principal.  MISS  KNOX 

Thorough  education  on  modern 
lines.  Preparation  for  honour 
matriculation  and  other  examin- 
ations. Separate  Junior  School. 
Domestic  science  department, 
gymnasium,  out-door  games, 
skating  rink  and  swimming  bath. 

For  illustrated  calendar  and 
prospectus,  apply  to  the  Bursar. 

R.  Millichamp,  Hon.  Sec.-Treas. 


Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Royal  Military 
College  and  Business.    Careful  oversight  in 
the  Classroom  and  on  the  Athletic  Field. 
Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Headmaster 
UPPER  and  LOWER 
SCHOOLS 


StAndrews 


Excellent  Staff 

Complete 
v  Equipment 

Calendar  sent 
on  Application 
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The  Allan  Line 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


SWIFT 


SAFE 


STEADY 


AND 


LUXURIOUS 


MONTREAL  to  LIVERPOOL  Weekly. 
MONTREAL  to  CLASCOW  Weekly. 


MONTREAL  to  HAVRE  and  LONDON 
Fortnightly. 


The  Pioneer  Turbine  Triple  Screw  Steamer* 

VICTORIAN  and  VIRGINIAN 

12,000  TONS.      .•.  .'.      18  KNOTS. 

AND  TBI 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamers 

CORSICAN,  HESPERIAN  and  GRAMPIAN 

11,000  AND  10.000  TONS  EACH, 

WITH  THE 

Favourite  Twin    Screw  Steamer* 

TUNISIAN  and  IONIAN 

Accommodation,  Cuisine,  and  Attendance,  are  designed  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious  taste. 


For  Sailings,  Rates,  and  other  Information,  Apply  to  any  Agent  or 

THE  ALLAN  LINE,  H.  &  A.  ALLAN, 
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77  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  SETTLEMENT. 

English  Papers  on  the  Decision  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal. 

(The  'Nation,'  London.) 

The  decision  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute  is  a  very  wel- 
come and  ample  fruit  of  the  general  machinery 
of  arbitration  set  up  between  Great  Britain 


and  the  United  States  two  years  ago,  and  of 
the  special  agreement  of  last  year.  The  Arbi- 
tration Court  has  been  both  swift  and  decisive 
in  its  findings.  In  a  three  months'  sitting,  the 
Court  has  settled  a  quarrel  which  has  raged 
over  the  whole  period  during  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  divided 
the  sovereignty  of  North  America,  and  since 
1840  has  caused  recurring  anxiety  to  our 
statesmen,  whose  point  of  view  has  never  been 
quite  that  of  Newfoundland.  Happily,  there 
were  three  great  factors  favorable  to  a  set- 
tlement of  Anglo-American  differences.  The 
first  was  the  wise  decision  of  Lord  Salisbury 
to  submit  the  Venezuelan  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  result  of  that  policy  was  a  brilliant 
vindication  of  our  statesmanship,  and  its 
moral  effect  was  even  more  important  than  its 
material  result.  The  second  fortunate  ele- 
ment  has  been  Mr.  Bryce's  diplomacy.  The 
third  is  the  rapid  development  of  international 
law,  with  its  powerful  and  authoritative  centre 
at  The  Hague.  From  these  sources  has  sprung 
a  new  and  beneficent  relationship  of  the  two 
great  American  nations,  of  which  this  New- 
foundland transaction  is  not  the  first  issue 
and  will  not  be  the  last. 

Newfoundland  will  be  wise  to  interpret  with 
moderation  an  instrument  which  greatly  in- 
creases her  power  over  her  fisheries,  and  to 
ease  the  economic  struggle  with  the  States 
over  this  long-embittered  problem. 

(The  'Spectator,'  London.) 

The  award  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute 
which  was  delivered  on  Sept.  7  at  The  Hague 
ends,  or  ought  to  end,  a  distressing  and  some- 
times dangerous  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  which  has  last- 
ed for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Neither  side 
has  gained  all  it  contended  for — in  the  bar- 
gaining of  Law  Courts  each  commonly  asks  for 
more  than  it  expects  to  get — but  Great  Britain 
has  gained  all  the  essential  points  in  her  case, 
yet  we  hope  and  believe  that  American  states- 
men will  not  consider  that  their  countrymen 
will  suffer  any  material  loss  under  the  ar- 
rangement. In  discussing  a  judgment  by  ar- 
bitrators we  prefer,  however,  not  to  speak  of 
'victory'  or  'defeat.'  The  words  are  provoca- 
tive and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  arbitration. 
What  we  should  speak  of  and  demand  is  jus- 
tice, and  we  believe  that  substantial  justice 
is  done  by  the  award. 

The  Court  had  to  find  answers  to  seven 
questions.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  fifth  were 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  on  both  of 
these  the  award  is  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
The  first  question  was  whether  Great  Britain 
has  the  power  to  make  laws  regulating  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  without  consulting  the 
United  States.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  Great  Britain  has  the  power.  We  do 
not  ourselves  see  how  any  other  answer  was 
possible,  unless  the  extraordinary  principle 
was  to  be  established  that  a  country  has  not 


full  sovereignty  in  its  own  waters.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  what  the  assertion  of  such  a 
principle  would  lead  to,  but  fortunately  we 
need  not  now  trouble  our  minds  with  it.  Bri- 
tish sovereignty  is  vindicated.  But  it  would 
still  be  open  to  the  United  States  to  say  that 
the  intf-rests  of  their  fishermen,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  safeguarded  by  Treaty,  could  be 
wrecked  by  the  local  laws  of  Newfoundland. 
Such  a  possibility  is  provided  against  by  the 
plan  of  referring  points  of  equity,  which  may 
be  alleged  by  the  United  States  to  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Treaty,  to  a  Permanent 
Mixed  Fishery  Commission.  The  fifth  ques- 
tion was  whether  United  States  vessels  had 
the  right  to  fish  in  bays  according  to  the  Am- 
erican interpretation  of  that  word.  The  Brit- 
ish reading  of  the  word  'bays'  was  that  all 
concavities  in  the  coast  having  the  definite 
configuration  of  bays,  however  large,  were 
really  bays,  and  that  the  'three-mile  limit' 
within  which  local  jurisdiction  was  supreme 
was  to  be  measured  from  an  imaginary 
straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to  head- 
land of  those  bays.  The  American  contention 
was  that  no  indentation  of  the  coast  which 
measured  more  than  six  miles  from  one  head- 
land to  another  was  a  bay,  and  that  except 
in  the  case  of  bays  strictly  so  called  the  three- 
mile  limit  should  be  considered  as  extending 
from  low-water  mark.  Here  again  the  British 
argument  has  been  upheld.  The  'six-miles' 
theory  of  a  bay  was  rejected,  but  it  is  're- 
commended' that  Great  Britain  should  con- 
sent to  the  fixing  of  the  three-mile  limit  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  observed  elsewhere,— viz., 
that  when  a  bay  is  wider  than  ten  miles  across 
from  headland  to  headland,  th»  three-mile 
limit  should  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast.  The  tribunal  did  not  think  that  they 
were  justified  in  laying  this  down  as  an  axiom 
of  international  law,  but  they  strove  to  make 
their  recommendations  as  easily  applicable  as 
possible  by  naming  certain  geographical  points 
where  disputes  might  arise.  There  are  bays 
so  large,  for  example,  that  foreign  fishermen 
could  not  know  how  their  vessels  lay  in  rela- 
tion to  the  headlands.  In  such  cases  head- 
lands within  the  outermost  headlands  are  men- 
tioned as  the  points  from  which"  the  three- 
mile  limit  might  be  measured.  The  'ten-miles' 
theory  of  a  bay  was  proposed  in  the  ChamEer- 
lain-I?ayard  Treaty  of  1888,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  American  Senate.  Englishmen  are 
r>ot  at  all  likely  to  repine  at  a  ruling  to  which 
they  have  long  been  prepared  to  consent. 

As  for  the  other  points  in  dispute,  the  tri- 
bunal decided  that  United  States  fishermen 
may  employ  non-Americans  in  the  water.;  lm>y- 
erned  by  the  Treaty  of  1818;  that  United 
States  vessels  need  not  pay  light  dues,  as 
there  were  no  lighthouses  existing  or  contem- 
plated in  18IS;  that  United  ^t;itc*  \  need 
not  enter  the  Custom-houses  at  I..:!>rador  and 
Newfoundland;  that  the  words  Lays  '  'har- 
bors,' and  'creeks'  in  the  Treaty  apply  both  to 
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Labrador  and  Newfoundland;  and  that  ves- 
sels engaged  in  fishing  m. ■;.  *;ike  part  in  other 
trade.  There  were  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
old  controversy  between  the  Newfoundland- 
men  and  Americans  as  i  whether  the  latter 
shnld  be  forced  to  comi  their  crews  to  Am- 
erican-born citizens  in  <  er  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters. 
When  the  'modus  viv  ;di'  was  latterly  intro- 
duced to  control  the  fishing  till  the  dispute 
over  the  Treaty  of  1818  could  be  settled,  gome 
of  our  British  stalwarts  were  furious  at  the 
setting  aside  of  the  prohibition  by  the  New- 
foundland Go1  rnment  of  the  employment  of 
non-Americans  in  American  ships.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Newfoundlanders 
continually  engaged  themselves  to  American 
employers,  and  even  made  a  practice  of  go- 
ing outside  the  three-mile  limit  in  order  to 
escape  tiie  local  laws  when  they  wished  to 
'sign  on.'  In  many  respects,  however,  one  can 
sympathize  heartily  with  the  annoyance  of 
Newfoundland  when  the  Americans  withdrew 
the  concession  by  which  Newfoundlanders  were 
allowed  to  land  their  fish  free  on  the  Ameri- 
can mainland,  yet  insisted  on  retaining  for 
themselves  the  privileges — privileges  which 
were  distinctly  a  'quid  pro  quo' — granted  to 
them  in  Newfoundland.  Yet  a  sense  of  the 
obligation  each  part  of  the  Empire  owes  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  should  have  been  enough 
to  restrain  the  Newfoundland  Government 
from  a  defiance  which  was  bound  to  be  in- 
effectual. The  'modus  vivendi'  was  only  a 
temporary  sacrifice.  That,  however,  is  all  past 
history;  Sir  Robert  Bond  eventually  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  hated  ex- 
pedient till  the  submission  oi  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  arbitration  could  be  arranged.  We  im- 
agine that  very  few  Newfoundlanders  will  pre- 
tend now  that  the  prolonged  continuance  of 
the  'modus  vivendi'  has  not  been  justified  by 
che  result.  Even  if  they  hold  that  they  are 
being  compelled  to  give  way  on  points  on 
which  they  think  their  legal  rights  are  clear, 
they  will  perhaps  find  consolation  in  the  re- 
flection that  there  is  an  end  to  the  bickering 
and  disturbing  excursions  and  alarms  between 
themselves  and  the  'foreigners.'  There  will  be 
no  more  boycotting,  no  more  refusal  to  sell 
bait,  no  mr>re  free-fights. 


TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS. 

Extracts  From  the  President's  Address. 

('Morning  Post,'  London.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Halsam,  said: — 'The 
present  unrest  in  the  Trades  Union  world, 
whilst  a  matter  with  which  this  Con- 
gress cannot  deal  directly,  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  me,  as  your  president, 
in  saying  a  few  words  upon  it.  The  principle 
underlying  the  Trades  Union  movement  is  that 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  whether  this  may 
br.  refused  by  individual  employers  in  these 
days  or  whether  the  principle  so  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  sec- 
tions of  our  men  in  various  unions  the  essen- 
tial point  to  us  is  that  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  maintain  the  power  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, which  on  the  one  hand  demands  recogni- 
tion from  the  employers,  and  on  the  other 
equally  demands  confidence  in  the  leaders  of 
the  Trades  Unions  and  the  officers  of  the 
various  organizations.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  difficulties  either  of  the  Boilermakers' 
dispute  in  the  North,  or  of  the  Welsh  troubles 
in  the  coalfield  of  that  Principality.  All  that 
I  can  say  is  that  we  must  urge  upon  our  mem- 
bers the  absolute  need  for  loyalty  and  the  es- 
sential discipline  which  must  be  granted  to 
us  if  our  word,  and  our  bond,  and  our  agree- 
ments are  to  be  respected.  No  doubt  unneces- 
sary delay  does  take  place  in  the  settlement 
of  some  of  our  minor  difficulties,  but  our  ob- 
ject should  be  not  the  breaking  of  those  agree- 
ments by  individual  actions,  but  rather  the  ex- 
pediting by  proper  rule  and  regulations  of  the 
settlement  of  our  disputes.  I  think  I  am  voic- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Congress  when  I  say 
we  trust  that  the  disputes  now  hovering  over 
in  as  a  black  cloud  will  soon  clear  away. 

The  Labor  Party  and  the  Session. 

'During  the  year  that  has  passed  a  General 
Election  has  taken  place.    Labor  on  the  whole 


has  maintained  its  position.  A  few  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  last  Parliament  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  renewal  of  confidence  from  the  electors 
and  our  numbers  were  slightly  reduced.  The 
present  Parliamentary  Session,  which  has  now 
been  adjourned,  has  been  one  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult character.  The  House  of  Lords  question 
and  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  have  made 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  proceed  with  ordin- 
ary legislation.  The  Conference  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  Government  and  the  of- 
ficial Opposition  has  not  yet  finished  its  delib- 
erations. As  a  Labor  Party  and  as  a  Trades 
Union  movement  we  are  not  in  their  confi- 
dences, but  we  say  quite  emphatically — and 
we  feel  we  are  expressing  the  views  of  this 
Congress — that  no  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  can  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  for  all  time  place 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  position  of  being  able  to  carry  out 
the  Will  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.' 

Labor    Exchanges    and  Unemployment 
Assurance. 

Dealing  with  the  establishment  of  Labor 
Exchanges  on  a  national  basis,  the  President 
remarked  that  no  doubt  a  newly-established 
organization  with  officials  fresh  to  the  work 
would  make  mistakes.  Criticism  might  fairly 
be  levelled  against  the  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  criticism  should  be  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  backed  up  with  facts  which  will  as- 
sist the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  secure 
the  necessary  alterations  in  its  administration 
and  regulations  which  shall  secure  to  the 
Trades  Unions  of  this  country  that  the  Labor 
Exchanges  shall  not  be  used  to  their  detri- 
ment. They  could  and  ought  not  to  claim 
that  the  Exchanges  should  be  Trades  Union 
offices,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  sure 
that  they  would  never  be  made  simply  black- 
leg organizations.  The  Exchanges  held  a  some- 
what difficult  position.  They  had  to  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
employers  and  workmen  alike,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
had  had  of  representation  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  his  staff,  the  Congress  might  be 
sure  that  reasonable  and  fair  treatment  would 
be  afforded  to  the  organized  workers  of  this 
country.  During  the  year  the.  Government 
had  indicated  their  intention  of  dealing,  in  the 
coming  Session,  with  the  question  of  insur- 
ance against  unemployment.  The  outlines  of 
the  Government  scheme  were  toreshadawed  in 
a  speech  made  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  early  in  the  year,  and  the  pro- 
nouncements made  by  the  Permanent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn 
Smith,  might  be  fairly  taken  to  be  in  its  sub- 
stance the  main  lines  of  the  Government 
schem?.  The  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  by  Sir  II.  Llewellyn  Smith  was 
full  of  useful  information.  From  that  paper  it 
seemed  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years 
the  average  unemployment  in  those  trades 
from  which  statistic-  had  been  obtainable 
worktd  out  at  5.9  percent.,  the  average  for 
the  good  years,  when  unemployment  was  at 
its  lowest,  being  2.4  percent.,  and  the  worst 
years  8%  percent.  It  would  be  gathered  from 
these  figures  that  the  Government  had  some 
data  upon  which  to  base  their  calculations, 
and  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish 
a  scheme  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  trades 
of  this  country,  the  Congress  would  be  pleased 
to  notice  that  a  start  had  been  made  with 
those  trades  which  were  most  liable  to  and 
suffer  most  from  unemployment.  That  the 
scheme  must  be  compulsory  all  must  admit. 
Contributions  would  no  doubt  be  asked  for 
from  the  employers  and  from  the  workers, 
with  a  State  guarantee  and  a  State  subsidy 
added,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  management  of  a  scheme  applic- 
able to  the  Building  Trade,  the  great  En- 
gineering and  allied  trades  of  this  country. 
H*i  awaited  with  interest  the  introduction  of 
this  scheme,  and  he  could  say  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  would  give  it  the  most 
careful  consideration,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  this  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple they  represented  would  assuredly  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  also  indicated  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  question  of  insur- 
ance against  sickness  and  invalidity.  About 


two  years  ago  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
sent  a  deputation  from  its  number  to  Ger- 
many and  was  able  to  obtain  first-hand  in- 
formation from  the  officials  of  the  Trades 
Unions  in  several  great  centres  of  industry 
in  that  country.  Here,  again,  criticism  was 
impossible,  simply  because  the  scheme  was  not 
yet  before  the  country,  but  the  information 
already  referred  to  would  be  of  considerable 
value  during  the  discussions  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  country. 

Ihe   Osborne  Judgment. 

The  President  continued:  'Congress  will  no 
doubt  expect  from  me  some  statement  of  what 
is  after  all  the  most  important  subject  you 
will  have  to  consider — namely,  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Osborne  case.  This  decision  is 
of  a  most  far-reaching  character,  and  needs  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  member  of  our 
Unions.  So  long  as  this  decision  remains  the 
law  of  the  land,  our  work  will  be  hindered  and 
the  full  effects  of  organization  cannot  be  re- 
alized. The  history  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation takes  us  back  nearly  50  years.  I 
find,  in  looking  up  the  proceedings  of  our  Con- 
gresses, that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1869  at 
Birmingham  the  subject  of  Labor  representa- 
tion was  discussed,  and  right  along  from  that 
day,  year  by  year,  the  subject  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  Trades  Union  world.  In  1874 
the  question  was  prominently  brought  before 
the  country  during  the  election  which  took 
place  in  that  year.  A  circular  was  issued  by 
an  association  known  as  the  Labor  Representa- 
tion League,  in  which  the  following  paragraph 
appears:  "We  ask  you  to  vote  for  Labor  can- 
didates that  you  may  practically  assert  the 
principle  of  direct  Labor  representation. 
We  ask  you  also  to  vote  for  Labor  can- 
didates that  you  may  remove  from  yourselves 
the  degrading  stigma  of  class  exclusion,  and 
we  again  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  Labor  can- 
didate at  present  in  the  field  that  the  voices 
of  those  who  have  worked  and  suffered 
amongst  you  may  go  forth  to  the  nation  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  justify  your  claims 
and  vindicate  your  rights."  That  election  re- 
sulted in  two  out  of  the  twelve  candidates 
being  returned  as  the  first  representatives  of 
Labor  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Right 
along  from  that  day  to  the  decision  in  the 
Osborne  case  the  Trades  Union  world  had  no 
other  idea  than  the  one  that  it  was  one  of 
their  objects,  not  only  to  work  for,  but  to 
maintain  in  Parliament.  Labor  men  represent- 
ing the  Trades  Union  forces  of  this  country, 
and  from  1874  onwards  the  funds  of  Trades 
Unions  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
paying  and  returning  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  think  you  will  gather 
from  this  that  at  least  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  no  members  of  the  Trades  Unions  can 
claim  that  the  money  has  been  paid  in  ignor- 
ance. Every  member  of  a  Trades  organization 
ought  ♦'O  have  known,  if  they  did  not  know, 
that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  work  of 
their  Union.  Nay,  even  those  who  have  taken 
the  action  against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Bail  way  Servants  have  themselves,  by  their 
conduct,  proved  conclusively  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  Labor  representation  so  long  as 
it.  was  of  a  character  which  they  themselves 
approved  of.  For  years  and  years  these  men 
were  content  to  pay  for  Labor  representation, 
and  it  was  only  when,  through  the  formation 
of  the  Labor  Party  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago  the  forces  of  'Labor  as  representing  the 
Trades  Union  movement  and  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  were  brought  together,  that  ob- 
jection was  taken  by  these  men.  So  far  as  the 
costs  are  concerned,  this  one  case  will  take 
from  the  funds  of  Trades  Unions-  something 
like  £8,000.  About  £3,000  of  this  will  be 
borne  by  the  railway  servants  themselves. 
The  remainder,  a  sum  amounting  to  almost 
£5,000,  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  affiliated 
Unions  of  the  Labor  movement,  and  levies  will 
be  made  in  order  to  defray  this  expense. 

Many  Injunctions  Against  Unions. 

'In  addition  to  this  case,  the  many  injunc- 
tions which  are  now  being  sought  are  costing 
the  Unions  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  pounds, 
and  in  my  view  unjustifiably,  because  in  no 
single  case  has  a  Trade  Union  embarked  upon 
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Labor  representation  without  receiving  in- 
structions from  its  members  by  ballot  vote, 
in  almost  every  case  with  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities, in  favor  of  that  principle.  If  we  take 
the  miners,  their  decision  in  favor  of  repre- 
sentation was  two  to  one;  the  Typographical 
Association  nearly  four  to  one;  the  railway 
workers  five  to  one;  textile  workers  lour  to 
one;  and  similar  figures  could  be  quoted  for 
many  other  organizations.  Your  Committee, 
along  with  the  Joint  Board,  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  matter.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the  deci- 
sion so  recently  published  through  the  Joint 
Board,  which  is  also  the  decision  of  your  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  this  Congress  will  give  full 
and  careful  consideration  to  the  matter.  You 
come  fresh  from  the  men,  from  the  rrnk  and 
file  in  the  factory  and  workshops  of  our 
country,  and  I  ask  you  to  give  such  instruc- 
tions as  you  think  fit  under  the  circumstances. 
My  view  is  that  nothing  short  of  the  rein- 
statement of  the  Unions'  position  previous  to 
this  Osborne  decision  can  be  accepted.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  Trade  Unionists  have  car- 
ried on  this  work,  not  only  with  advantage 
to  ourselves,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Subjects  affecting  the  workers,  organized  and 
unorganized,  have  received  the  attention  of 
Parliamentary  representatives,  and  I  claim 
that  the  influence  of  Labor  in  Parliament  has 
been  for  the  good  of  the  community.  With- 
out the  representatives  of  the  laboring  classes 
there  it  is  not  possible  to  give  full  and  fair 
discussion  to  economic  and  social  problems, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  a  purely  Trades  Union 
character.  I  ask  this  Congress  to  record  in 
no  uncertain  voice  their  decision  upon  this 
matter.' 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  TRADES  UNION 
CONGRESS. 

(J.  J.  M.,  in  the  'Labor  Leader,'  London.) 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  we  have 
explained  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  the 
reasons  for  its  lamented  demise.  The  Labor 
Party  must  absorb  all  that  was  important  in 
the  functions  of  the  parent  body:  had  indeed 
absorbed  them.  Consequently  no  further  ef- 
fective life  remains  for  Congress;  not  exist- 
ing effectively  it  of  course  did  not  exist  at 
all.  Habited  in  solemn  black  we  went  out  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

That  on  these  sad  occasions  the  corpse  has 
displayed  a  regrettable  obliviousness  of  it3 
role  has  not  escaped  attention,  and  its  habit 
of  jovially  returning  from  the  interment  with 
tlu  mourners  has  been  especially  distasteful. 
The  moribund,  however,  have  never  been  dis- 
tinguished either  for  good  manners  or  accept- 
ance of  ideas.  On  the  whole  the  behavior5 
of  the  dead  has  served  to  confirm  our  low 
opinion  of  it. 

As  I  write,  however,  the  verdict  is  being  re- 
considered. It  is  hinted  that  we  were  over- 
quick  with  our  crape  and  that  after  all  the 
corpse,  a  wily  old  chap,  knew  what  it  was 
about.  A  delegate,  guilty  in  the  past  of  more 
than  one  epitaph,  has  indeed  just  described 
the  old  cadger  as  a  lion,  roused  up  to  defend  the 
Labor  Party,  its  cub.  At  Sheffield  it  is  to  re- 
cover the  spirit  of  its  prime  and  roar  with  its 
old  glory. 

Seen  from  the  gallery  the  Congress  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  metaphor.  Shackleton  is  in- 
deed a  noble  beast,  and  Mullins,  if  he  would 
condescend  to  all  fours,  would  be  the  captain 
and  chief  of  lions.  In  similar  posture  imagine 
John  Hodge,  Mabon,  Ben  Turner,  Will  Thorne. 
Consider  their  cumulative  effect!  P>ut  even 
the  lions  are  not  completely  satisfying. 
Around  Labor  at  the  moment  are  enemies 
armed  and  concerted  as  never  before,  using  a 
new  and  incredible  strategy.  The  camp  i3 
teased  by  false  lights  and  cries,  and  it  may  be 
when  battle  breaks  upon  it  that  it  will  be  un- 
certain and  divided.  Is  there  here  a  real  King 
of  Beasts  to  roar  us  all  again  into  courage  and 
unison? 

It  is,  I  am  afraid,  unlikely.  The  Congress 
is  the  43rd  of  its  line,  and  bears  the  mark  of 
its  years.  We  hear  of  its  financial  reserves 
and  the  horde  following  its  flag.  The  note  of 
the  platform  is  caution.  It  is  possessed  by 
the  Old  Brigade,  true  men  all  of  them,  but 
fond  of  the  old  ways  and  perhaps  over-ifri- 
clined  to  find  wisdom  in  precedents,  deputa- 


tions, and  big  battalions,  much  too  distrust- 
ful of  a  'cry.'  This  attitude  may  pass  when, 
later  in  the  week,  the  blood  of  Congress 
warms.  At  the  least  you  canned  bully  these 
old  lighters.  The  attempt  to  bring  the  Boiler- 
makers to  their  knees  is  just  such  matter  as 
might  touch  this  body  to  its  depths.  For  my- 
self, 1  hope  it  may.  We  are  sick  and  languish- 
ing because  of  quarrels  with  one  another.  If 
the  Congress  'should'  give  us  real  battle  we 
might  even  in  defeat  recapture  our  last  resolu- 
tion. 'Our  heads  once  more  be  bloody  but  un- 
bowed.' These  speculations  must  cease,  how- 
ever. 

Rises  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Mayor  of  Sheffield, 
owner  of  Elscar  Collieries,  to  bid  us  welcome. 
At  the  same  moment  rises  also  Stokes  of  the 
Glass  Blowers  Society.  1  wonder  are  all  glass 
blowers  like  Stokes.  If  so,  what  an  arbor  of 
peace  must  be  the  annual  conference  of  the 
members  of  that  admirable  profession.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Stokes  rose  'to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.'  The  corporeal  presence 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  as  obvious  to  him  as 
to  the  rest  of  us,  but  refusing  to  believe  his 
shocked  senses  he  sought  official  confirmation 
of  the  outrage.  Receiving  it,  Stokes  would 
not  be  mollified  by  the  news  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  tardily  made  his  peace  with  his 
workmen's  union.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
a  very  fierce  and  husky  Stokes  shook  off  his 
feet  the  dust  of  the  polluted  floor  and  with- 
drew. The  nob'e  Earl  took  this  incident  game- 
ly, and  his  welcome  flowed  as  easily  as  though 
Stokes  had  crowned  him  with  compliments. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  found  the  Earl  much  more  toler- 
able than  some  of  those  who  followed,  and  who 
made  the  mistake  of  pouring  out  upon  the 
Labor  Party  a  somewhat  fatuous  and  certain- 
ly embarrassing  eulogy. 

We  were  told  as  a  tribute  to  the  Party 
that  they  had  fully  entered  into  All  that  ela- 
borate ceremonial  that  forms  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  part  of  our  proceedings  at  West- 
minster.' 

The  speaker  appeared  surprised  when  this 
piaise  drew  general  laughter,  but  the  ejacula- 
tion of  a  contemptuous  delegate  might,  had  he 
caught  it,  have  enlightened  him.  'Swank!' 
muttered  the  delegate. 

The  Master  Cutler  talked  also,  and  Pointer, 
and  the  President  of  the  Local  Trades  Coun- 
cil— these  last  tersely  and  well.  The  Master 
Cutler  was  over  obsequious  to  the  noble  Earl. 
'A  thoroughly  sound  Englishman,'  he  murmur- 
ed, running  a  fond  eye  over  the  great  man's 
parts.  Later  on  he  returned  to  the  pleasing 
theme,  and  assured  the  Congress  with  mucn 
earnestness  that  His  Lordship  'had  a  good 
p'uek.'  There  were  ladies  present,  and  we 
were  all  relieved  when  the  old  gentleman  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

These  opening  courtesies  brought  us  to  the 
adjournment.  In  the  afternoon  we  moved 
wearily  through  election  of  tellers,  election  of 
scrutineers,  election  of  auditors,  election  of 
committees. 

Then  the  Chairman's  address  ended  the  day. 
•  It  was  not  rousing  or  emphatic  or  indeed  any- 
thing else.  It  was  sincerely  spoken,  however, 
and  came  from  an  admirable  and  modest  man 
who  did  not  in  the  least  seek  the  honor  of 
the  chair.  We  took  it  therefore  with  apprecia- 
tion, though  yearning  for  an  utterance  that 
should  be  really  adequate  and  full-blooded. 

An  Industrial  War. 

('Public  Opinion,'  London.) 

The  overwhelming  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  ferment  in  the  world  of  labor,  merg- 
ing into  a  partial  industrial  war.  The  immediate 
causes  of  the  disturbances  are  all  different  but 
In  every  case  if  unemployment  ensues  miser}*,  ill- 
health,  and  anger  result.  Whatever  the  causes, 
whosesoever  the  fault,  these  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  a  wasteful  method  of  managing  in- 
dustry— which,  in  other  terms,  means  the  lives 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  A  happy  issue 
of  each  dispute  is  most  desirable. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  of  this 
upheaval  in  industry  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress was  due  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Sheffield.  An  important  resolution  passed  by 
them  shows  the  spirit  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  issue  may  be  momentous.  They  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  combination  of  all  the  Trade 
L'nions.    By  a  majority    of    nearly  a  million 


votes  (919,000)— the  votes  being  l,17f),000  in 
favor  and  only  256,000  against— the  Congress 
declares: — 

'That  the  present  system  of  sectional  trade 
unionism  is  unable  successfully  to  combat  the 
encroachments  of  modern  capitalism,  and  re- 
alizes that  much  greater  acnievements  are  pos- 
sible and  the  redemption  of  the  working  class 
would  be  hasten-  if  all  the  existing  unions 
were  amalgamated  by  industries,  with  oae  cen- 
tral executive  elected  by  the  combined  unions, 
and  with  power  to  act  unitedly  whenever  there 
is  a  strike  or  lock-out  in  any  industry,  thus 
making  the  grievance  of  one  the  concern  of  all.' 

The  views  of  the  unions  are  to  be  ascertain- 
ed and  reported  on  next  year.  The  possibili- 
ties of  this  resolution  are  obvious.  The  'Daily 
News,'  however,  says  that  'executively  it 
means  nothing.  It  would  take  ten  years  to 
elaborate  into  a  policy,  but  it  illustrates  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion.' 

What  strikes  and  lock-outs  mean  in  wages 
lost  is  shown  by  the  report  published  this 
iveek  on  industrial  disputes  in  1909.  The 
Beard  of  Trade  sajs  that  the  aggregate  dura- 
tion of  all  the  disputes  amounted  to  2%  mil- 
lion working  days,  which  was  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  recorded  in  1908.  Spread 
over  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  seamen,  the  working 
time  lost  averaged  about  a  quarter  of  a  day 
per  head. 

The  results  of  the  disputes,  fn  the  case  of 
11.2  percent,  of  the  workpeople  involved,  were 
in  favor  of  the  workpeople;  and  in  the  case  of 
22.2  percent,  in  favor  of  the  employers;  and 
settlements  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
were  arrived  at  in  disputes  affecting  06  per- 
cent, of  the  workpeople  directly  involved. 

A  Dramatic  Incident. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
Congress  was  the  appearance  on  the  platform 
of  three  of  the  women  chainmakers  from  Crad- 
ley  Heath.  'They  were,'  says  the  'Mail,'  'three 
pallid-faced  women,  one  of  them  young,  two 
of  them  middle-aged;  they  were  dressed  in 
dingy  black.    All  were  embarrassed. 

"1'he  younger  woman  took  her  courage  in 
both  hands,  and  uttered  a  few  disjointed  sen- 
tences. '"Thank  you  for  helping  us" — she 
paused,  and  then  said,  "thank  you  if  you  will 
only  stand  by  us."  One  of  the  elder  women 
thrust  into  her  hand  a  length  of  heavy  iron 
chain.  The  young  woman  seized  it  and  held 
it  up.  "We  get  a  penny  a  yard,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "We  are  fighting  to  get  2%d.  an 
hour."  "Shame!"  shouted  the  delegates.  "This 
is  a  Christian  country,"  exclaimed  the  woman.' 

Who  wants  chains  at  a  penny  a  yard? 


THE  LOCK-OUT  IN  THE  SHIPBUILDING 
TRADE. 

(The  'Spectator,'  London.) 

The  Shipyard  National  Agreement  of  1909 
provided  that  in  no  cireumHtances  must  there 
be  any  stoppage  or  interruption  of  work  on 
either  side  until  the  disputed  question  had 
been  fully  discussed  in  Conference.  This 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Em- 
ployers' Federation  and  nineteen  leading  ship- 
yard Trade-Unions,  of  which  the  Boilermakers' 
Union  is  the  most  important.  At  the  time 
this  Agreement  was  negotiated,  every  one  wel- 
comed it  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  labor  organization.  It  seemed  to 
point  clearly  to  the  passing  of  Trade-Union- 
ism to  a  higher  piano.  The  old  crude  methods 
of  the  strike  and  the  lock-out  were  abandoned 
by  men  and  masters  respectively,  and  both 
sides  agreed  that  they  would  refer  any  differ- 
ences  which  arose  to  peaceable  discussion.  Care 
was  taken  to  provide  tnat  any  decision  ar- 
rived at  should  be  retrospective,  so  that  no 
workman  who  continued  to  work  whil. 
pute  was  awaiting  settlement  would  1>"  in- 
jured thereby. 

The  majority  of  the  Trade-Unions  uern- 
eri  in  this  National  Agreement  have  Vyally 
adhered  to  it.  The  boilermakers  alone,  or  a 
section  of  them,  have  constantly  ignored  its 
provisions.  Again  am!  again  sectional  dis- 
putes have  broken  out.  and  the  men.  without 
waiting  to  consult  the  officials  of  the  Union, 
or  even  in  defiance    of    those  officials,  have 
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thrown  down  their  tools  and  abandoned  their 
work.  No  words  are  needed  to  prove  that  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  or-  a  complicated  in- 
dustry under  such  con,  is  as  these.  Sev- 
eral times  in  tne  cours  the  present  year 
the  masters  have  threat  d  that  there  would 
be  a  general  lock-out  unless  the  men  adhered 
to  the  National  Agreement. 

That  the  Agreemei  !  has  been  broken  by 
the  men  is  frankly  a  atted  by  the  officials  of 
the  Trade-Unior  '  "■  lie  general  secretary  of  the 
Boilermakers'  n  a  circular-letter  to  the 

branches  of  th  Society  writes:— 'If  our  mem- 
bers want  I  ike,  the  Executive  Council 
cannot  prevent  them  from  striking,  but  in  all 
cases  we  must  exhaust  the  constitutional  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  our  own  rules,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  case  of  a  dispute  among  the 
mnny  we  have  had  this  year  where  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  rules  has  been  carried  out.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  This  lock-out  is  directly  attributable  to 
small  bodies  of  our  own  members  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  acting  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  the  officials  in  the  So- 
ciety, both  local  and  national.'  This  is  quite 
as  emphatic  as  the  statements  issued  on  be- 
half of  the'  employers.  Some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  the  situation  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  boilermakers  are  a  peculiarly 
undisciplined  body  of  men,  owing  to  the  ir- 
regularity of  their  work.  This  may  be  so, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  remembor- 
ei  that  for  some  time  past  responsible  Trade- 
Union  leaders  have  been  protesting  against 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  indiscipline  among 
the  men.  A  notable  pronouncement  on  this 
point  was  made  in  a  recent  circular  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Burt  to  the  Miners'  Federation. 
Speaking  of  the  strike  on  the  North-Eastern 
Railway,  which  he  described  as  being  'typical 
of  ebullitions  which  have  broken  out  in  many 
trades  throughout  the  country,'  Mr.  Burt 
said:— 'Not  only  have  there  been  sudden  stop- 
pages of  work,  but  accompanying  this  there 
have  also  been  breaches  of  contract  and  more  or 
less  disloyalty  to  the  society  of  which  the 
strikers  are  members.' 

In  view  of  such  a  grave  declaration  from 
one  of  the  most  respected  of  all  the  Trade- 
Union  leaders  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  conduct  of  the  boiler- 
makers  as  being  altogether  exceptional.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  wage-earning  class  has  ceased  to 
appreciate  the  conditions  which  alone  make 
Trade-Unionism  possible.  The  essential  object 
of  Trade-Unionism  may  be  denned  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  collective  for  individual  bargain- 
ing. A  few  extreme  individualists  have  been 
found  to  attack  even  this  form  of  collective 
action;  but  the  common-sense  of  the  commun- 
ity has  long  ago  recognized  that  where  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  are  engaged  by  one  firm  it  is 
not  only  a  protection  to  the  workmen,  but  a 
convenience  to  the  employer,  to  be  able  to  bar- 
gain with  the  men  collectively  instead  of  sing- 
ly. This  consideration  applies  not  only  to 
questions  of  wages,  but  also  to  the  conditions 
of  employment,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  men.  In  practice 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  workman,  even 
if  he  possesses  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  self-assurance,  to  go  and  complain  to  his 
employer  about  conditions  of  work  which 
may  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
time  and  against  which  no  one  else 
has  previously  ventured  to  protest.  In 
cases,  therefore,  where  no  Trade-Union  ex- 
ists, men  will  grumble  to  one  another  and 
grow  discontented  about  a  matter  which  a 
reasonable  employer  would  willingly  have  set 
right  if  only  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  an  efficient 
Trade-Union,  whenever  the  men  are  discon- 
tented with  any  arrangement  they  can  at  once 
go  to  their  own  officials  and  complain.  The 
matter  is  talked  over,  and  if  the  leaders  of 
the  Union  think  the  complaint  a  reasonable 
one  they  make  proper  representation  to  the 
employers,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
peaceful  settlement  is  arrived  at.  All  this, 
however,  presupposes  that  when  the  bargain 
has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  men  they  will 
loyally  adhere  to  it.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  the 
whole  principle  of  collective  bargaining  breaks 
down. 

That  is  really  what  is  now  at  stake.  All 
over  the  country  there  appears  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  a  condition  of  unrest  among  the 
wage-earning  classes  which  may  seriously  im- 


peril the  whole  Trade-Union  organization. 
What  the  causes  of  this  unrest  may  be  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  To  some  extent  it  may  con- 
ceivably be  due  to  Socialist  propaganda.  The 
essence  of  that  propaganda  is  the  preaching 
of  the  doctrine  of  discontent.  The  old  Trade- 
Unionists,  at  any  rate  in  recent  years,  have 
constantly  urged  that  the  end  to  be  aimed  at 
ii  a  friendlier  relationship  between  masters  and 
men;  the  Socialists,  on  the  contrary,  teach 
that  the  capitalist  is  an  enemy  with  whom 
there  should  be  no  parleying,  and  for  whom 
there  should  be  no  quarter.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  encouraged  the  idea  that  Trade- 
Unionism  on  its  old  lines  is  a  played- 
out  force,  and  that  the  wage-earners  must  look 
exclusively  to  political  action  to  improve  their 
position.  The  combination  of  these  two  doc- 
trines may  easily  produce  a  feeling  that  the 
workmen  ought  to  display  their  strength  on 
every  possible  opportunity,  and  that  it  does 
not  much  matter  if  Trade-Unionism  is  thereby 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Chiozza  Money  on  the  Lock-Out. 


been,  for  practical  purposes,  stationary.  I  do 
not  want  to  argue  'post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,' 
but  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  the  re- 
nunciation by  so  many  workmen  of  the  power 
to  strike  has  been  followed  by  stationary 
wages. 

So  far  has  the  workman  now  bound  him- 
self in  some  cases  that  we  actually  find  large 
sums  of  money  lodged  jointly  by  employers 
and  trade  unions  as  a  guarantee  for  good  be- 
haviour. Think  of  it.  A  rich  Employers'  Fed- 
eration puts  down  £300,  and  poor  men  put 
down  the  same  sum,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
poor  men  of  the  chief  weapon  it  is  in  their 
power  to  exercise. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  urging  that  strikes 
should  be  frequent  or  that  they  should  be  be- 
gun lightly.  I  am  only  urging  strongly  that 
the  right  to  strike,  and  to  strike  boldly  and 
promptly,  should  be  jealously  retain- 
ed.— Yours,  etc., 

L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

Sept.  10,  1910. 


GERMAN  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  'Daily  News.') 

Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  publicly  to  rejoice 
at  the  significant  vote  of  the  Boilermakers' 
Society?  The  public  may  judge  from  it  how 
much  they  have  been  misled  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Union  generally,  and  I  hope  they  will 
begin  to  gather  from  it  that  very  real  and 
very  deep  grievances  have  been  suffered.  May 
the  treason  prosper,  for  assuredly  it  will  not 
then  be  treason. 

May  I  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  a  very  remarkable  fact? 

The  Conciliation  Act  was  passed  in  1896. 
It  has  proved  of  enormous  value  to  employers, 
because  in  the  many  agreements  which  have 
since  been  made  the  men  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  their  chief  weapon  of  obtaining  re- 
dress, the  power  to  stop  work.  As  Mr.  Ask- 
with,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  neatly  puts  it  in 
his  report  just  issued: 

'The  real  value  of  Conciliation  Boards 
depends  on  their  ability  to  prevent  stop- 
pages of  work  rather  than  on  their  power 
to  settle  strikes  or  lock-outs  which  may 
have  already  taken  place.' 

Quite  so.  There  can  now  be  no  stoppage  of 
work  on  a  railway.  A  class  of  men  want  a 
rise.  They  put  into  motion  long-draw-out  ma- 
chinery which  eventually  results  in  an  arbi- 
trator awarding  them  one  penny  a  day,  or 
maybe  nothing.  Under  the  conciliation  scheme 
they  'cannot  even  re-open  the  subject  for  a 
year.'  If,  therefore,  they  act  continuously, 
some  of  the  men  stand  to  gain  a  penny  a  day 
rise  at  intervals  of  about  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  for  the  men,  for 
it  is  clear  that  continuous  action  during  twelVe 
years  may  raise  a  platelayer's  wages  by  sev- 
eral pennies  a  day,  and  think  how  much  can 
be  done  with  several  pennies,  if  the  wicked 
fellow  does  not  spend  it  in  drink.  It  is  truly 
beautiful  for  the  company,  for  dividends  are 
safe;  there  can  be  no  strike. 

As  a  boilermaker  writes  me  this  morning, 
the  circumlocution  of  the  admired  National 
agreement  may  be  compared  to  Jarndyce 
versus  Jarndyce.  The  masters  are  all  right, 
for,  don't  you  see,  the  old  wages,  or  the  art- 
ful adjustment  of  piece-work  to  the  damnifi- 
cation of  the  employee,  continues  in  the 
interim,  while  the  machinery  is  a-creaking. 

Most  people  can  see  that  in  the  matter  of 
our  power  of  making  war,  if  we  agreed  to 
renounce  the  right  of  capture  of  private  pro- 
perty at  sea,  we  should  in  effect  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  making  war  at  sea, 
or  of  bringing  a  war  at  sea  to  a  termination. 
Yet  the  most  of  us  who  think  thus  proclaim 
our  belief  that  working-men  are  wise  to  bind 
themselves  to  methods  whose  chief  object,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Askwith,  is  to  'prevent  stop- 
pages of  work,'  i.e..  to  rule  out  of  the  con- 
siderations which  govern  changes  of  wage  the 
power  of  the  workmen  to  make  war  on  due 
occasion. 

This  leads  up  to  the  remarkable  fact  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to.  It  is  this.  In  the 
ten  years  ending  1900  the  cost  of  living  was 
practically  stationary,  while  wages  rose  con- 
siderably. In  the  last  ten  years  the  cost  of 
living  has  greatly  increased,  while  wages  have 


(Dr.   Otto   Most,  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  City  of  Diisseldorf,  in 
the    'English  Review.') 

In  Germany,  in  a  thoroughly  normal  cordi- 
tion  ot  the  labor  market,  there  is  annually  no 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  condemna- 
tions for  vagabondage,  etc.,  under  paragraphs 
361  and  362  of  the  Criminal  Code.  Consider- 
able as  is  the  loss  of  national  property  occa- 
sioned by  this  refusal  to  work,  it  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  that  occasioned  through  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Still  greater,  however,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  military  service  on  the  existence  and 
extent  of  unemployment. 

'The  German  army  is  composed  of  about 
120,000  professional  soldiers — officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers — and  500,000  privates, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  their  civil  employments.  Of  the  latter 
number,  over  200,000  come  from  the  working 
classes.  Thus  the  supply  in  the  labor  market 
is  constantly  reduced  by  this  200,000.  If  these 
soldiers,  together  with  some  200,000  other  pos- 
sible workers  detained  in  German  prisons, 
were  thrown  on  the  labor  market  at  the  date 
of  the  census  in  December,  1895,  the  number 
of  the  unemployed  would  be  very  nearly 
double,  rising  from  3%  percent,  of  the  entire 
working  classes  to  over  6  percent.' 

Taking  eighteen  German  towns  which  have 
a  total  of  62,120  unemployed,  this  is  equal  to 
an  average  of  4.1  percent,  of  the  working  class- 
es resident  in  them.  It  is,  however,  notorious 
that  this  figure  is  very  considerably  less  than 
the  reality,  and,  Recording  to  careful  estimates, 
must  be  increased  by  about  one  half,  so  that 
the  average  of  "these  towns  would,  in  reality, 
be  about  6  percent. 

Now  since  unemployment  in  the  towns  with 
a  population  of  over  100,000  persons  was,  in 
the  winter  of  1895,  nearly  exactly  one-half  as 
great  again  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country  (4.9 
percent,  of  the  working  classes  as  against  3.3 
percent),  and  3,000,000  workers  lived  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  the  country  as  against 
15,000,000  in  the  large  towns,  the  number  of 
the  physically  capable  unemployed  throughout 
the  whole  German  Empire  in  the  autumn  of 
1908  was  780,000,  or,  including  the  members  of 
their  families,  the  total  number  of  those  who 
suffered  directly  from  unemployment  may  be 
assumed  to  be  2,500,000,  that  is,  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  population. 

'The  growing  danger  of  unemployment  in 
Germany,  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  process 
of  industrialism  which  has  become  more  or  less 
manifest  in  all  civilized  States  within  the  last 
few  decades.' 


POWER    OF    THE  PRESS. 
Journalists  Entertained  by  the  Government. 
('Daily  News,'  London.) 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  had  an  auspicious  opening,  when 
some  200  members  were  entertained  to  lunch 
by  the  Government  in  the  ltoy.vl  Gallery  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Earl  Beauchamp  received  the  guests,  and 
presided  over  the  lunch  in  the  splendid  gal- 
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lery.  The  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Mor- 
ley  was  universally  regretted. 

Colonel  Seely,  in  proposing  'The  Institute  of 
Journalists,'  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might 
soon  have  links  of  affiliated  institutes  through- 
out the  Government  of  the  Empire.  'Yours,' 
he  said,  'is  a  great  profession,  because  it  gives 
the  people  what  they  want — news.  When  peo- 
ple decry  press  news  I  know  they  are  the  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  what  is  it  to  do  with- 
out it.  During  the  South  African  war  there  were 
10,000  men  unable  to  get  news  for  months  to- 
gether, and  I  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
some  time  without  knowing  it,  though  as  Sir 
Leslie  Rundle,  who  informed  me,  said,  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  a  man  ought  to  know.  This  ab- 
sence of  news  made  us  quarrelsome  and  jumpy. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  in  the  newspapers  is  liter- 
ally true,  but  it  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
rumors  that  get  about  when  there  are  no 
newspapers.' 

Choice  of  Words. 

In  the  second  place,  Colonel  Seely  commend- 
ed the  Press  because  it  'preserves  the  purity 
of  the  English  language.  All  of  you  who  ply 
this  ancient  and  honorable  craft  are  helping 
to  preserve  your  mother  tongue.  The  choice 
of  words  has  greatly  improved  within  my  re- 
collection. For  terse,  forceful  English,  the 
British  Press  is  now  becoming  renowned. 
Again,  you  have  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for 
the  promotion  of  great  causes,  which  must 
die  stillborn  unless  you  Hke  them  up. 

'As  a  case  in  point  I  think  you  could  great- 
ly advance  the  cause  of  tropical  medicine.  The 
300  millions  of  our  people  must  believe  we  are 
among  them  for  their  good  more  than  for  our 
own  advantage,  and  the  best  way  to  prove  the 
purity  of  our  motives  is  to  save  human  life. 
The  efforts  of  scientific  men,  supported  by  a 
devoted  band  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have 
already  saved  more  human  lives  than  were 
destroyed  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Owing 
to  sleeping  sickness  200,000  people  died  in 
Uganda  in  a  few  years;  after  our  occupation 
this  number  fell  to  4,000;  now  it  has  fallen 
to  1,700.  This  is  a  great  and  noble  work;  one 
which  may  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  all  men.  We 
want  your  help,  so  that  if  in  the  future  we 
raise  a  great  fund  we  may  have  your  friendly 
co-operation  and  assistance. 

'Further,  I  would  urge  you  to  make  your 
work  tend  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  to 
the  unity  of  the  human  race.  The  difficulties 
before  us  are  so  many  and  so  diverse,  the  op~ 
portunities  for  misunderstanding  are  so  great; 
and  even  when  we  have  made  the  Empire  whol- 
ly one  we  still  have  to  secure  a  better  under- 
standing amongst  the  various  nations.' 

In  this  connection  Colonel  Seely  referred  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
dispute  by  arbitration,  'a  dispute  which  has 
been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years  and  almost 
led  to  war.'  In  conclusion,  he  begged  those 
present  to  'seek  the  peace  of  the  world.' 

A  Termagant  Press. 

The  Hon.  H.  Lawson,  M.P.,  as  president  of 
the  institute,  first  responded  to  the  toast.  He 
acknowledged  the  compliment  which  had  been 
paid  to  them  by  their  entertainment  by  the 
Government  within  those  historic  walls.  It 
was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been  done 
in  honor  of  the  Press.  He  claimed  that  the 
Press  of  the  British  Empire  was  an  indepen- 
dent Press.  It  was  not  subsidized,  and  it  was 
just  because  it  was  free  and  independent — or, 
aa  its  enemies  might  call  it,  a  termagant  Press 
— that  it  was  appreciated. 

Interpreters  of  To-day. 

A  large  number  of  delegates  were  present 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Sunday  when  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  the  preacher,  made  special  re- 
ference to  the  Press.  Journalists,  he  said, 
were  the  interpreters  of  the  significance  of  'To- 
day.' It  was  their  business,  morning  by  morn- 
ing, to  face  the  insistent,  relentless,  and  im- 
portunate present. 

'You  accept  the  immediate  sum  of  facts  as 
it  stands  at  each  moment  (the  preacher  con- 
tinued). The  day  as  it  is  utters  to  you  its 
challenge.  Through  you  our  attitude  towards 
it  is  taken  and  fixed.  By  you  the  word  is 
spoken  which  reveals  our  mind  towards  it. 
That  is  a  serious  and  alarming  responsibility, 


for  which  you  will  have  to  answer.  Serious 
and  alarming,  indeed,  as  we  recollect,  the  light 
and  airy  irresponsibility  which  tosses  off  one 
judgment  to-day  only  to  reverse  it  flatly  on 
the  morrow;  that  irresponsibility  which  plays 
and  trifles  with  any  fire  that  comes  to  hand, 
while  all  Europe  is  one  vast  powder  magazine, 
which  catches  up  a  perilous  rumor,  and  works 
it  for  all  it  is  worth,  only  to  throw  it  over  at 
a  moment's  notice  when  it  has  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  temporary  scare. 

'We  have  seen  the  dangerous  temper  of  this 
irresponsible  type,'  the  preacher  continued, 
'taking  larger  and  larger  possession  of  our 
daily  Press;  and  there  is  growing  up  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  consistency,  a  readiness  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  statements  that 
arc  sent  flying  abroad.  We  want  a  sturdy- 
stand  made  against  such  immoral  trifling  with 
those  eternal  issues  that  are  ever  at  stake 
in  the  moment  which  is  called  "To-day. 

'If  you  are  to  be  held  morally  responsible 
for  the  decisions  which  you  daily  deliver  on 
our  behalf,  there  is  one  supreme  necessity 
which  is  the  absolute  and  only  condition  under 
which  you  can  fulfil  your  serious  task.  You 
must  be  free — free  to  speak  out  of  your  man- 
hood to  ours;  free  to  select  your  own  word, 
and  to  declare  the  truth  as  you  know  it.  We 
are  treacherously  betrayed  if  behind  the  writ- 
ten word  and  out  of  our  ken  there  are  vested 
interests  at  work,  overruling  the  judgments 
delivered,  dominating  the  policy  approved,  util- 
izing the  opportunity  to  influence  for  profit 
and  hidden  ends.  That  is  our  danger,  as  more 
and  more  the  daily  Press  requires  an  immense 
financial  background  to  support  it.' 

'  "Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time."  Is  not 
that  the  gospel  of  journalism?'  asked  the 
preacher.  'Yet  let  us  remember  that  gospel 
may  utterly  fail.  The  Press  of  England  might 
blind  the  nation's  eyes  and  bribe  it  to  ignore 
the  reality  of  facts.  It  might  occupy  us  with 
scares,  sensations,  and  crimes,  and  tickle  our 
attention  by  limericks  and  missing  words,  and 
never  allow  us  to  be  aware  that  history  was 
in  the  making  under  our  eyes,  and  that  the 
challenge  of  the  ages  was  in  our  ears,  and  that 
the  trumpets  of  Divine  judgment  were  already 
blown.  There  are  ominous  signs  of  some 
starching  visitation.  England  is  under  the 
strain.  God  grant  that  men  may  be  found  in 
our  Press  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.' 


GOLDWIN    SMITH'S  IDEAL. 
(The  'World,'  New  York.) 

Behind  the  gift  of  the  bulk  of  his  large  for- 
tune to  Cornell  University  was  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  will  'to  show 
my  attachment  as  an  Englishman  to  the 
union  of  the  two  branches  of  our  race  on  this 
continent  with  each  other  and  with  their  com- 
mon mother.' 

It  was  a  noble  ideal  to  which  he  bore  testi- 
mony. To  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  to- 
gether the  United  States  and  Canada  and  both 
of  them  with  Great  Britain  no  abrupt  changes 
in  their  outward  political  relationship  is  neces- 
sary. The  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  or  any  treaty  of  alliance  between  this 
nation  and  Great  Britain  is  a  visionary  pro- 
ject and  need  not  be  considered.  But  a  senti- 
ment of  union  not  less  strong  because  unself- 
ish must  continue  to  grow  out  of  the  kinship 
of  the  races  and  the  inheritance  of  a  common 
language,  common  principles  of  law  and  a  com- 
mon civilization. 

Formal  alliances  are  the  labored  product  of 
statesmanship  acting  often  quite  as  much  in  a 
spirit  of  expediency  as  of  reason  and  justice. 
The.  friendships  of  peoples  are  more  sponta- 
neous and  durable  than  the  most  solemn  of 
diplomatic  agreements.  The  most  binding 
union  between  peoples  politically  distinct 
comes  from  such  cordial  understanding  and. 
unaffected  good-will  as  neighbors  in  their  per- 
sonal association  bear  to  one  another. 

Goldwin  Smith  looked  upon  the  three  coun- 
tries with  which  he  was  intimately  connected 
during  his  long  life  as  members  of  one  family, 
each  having  its  own  interests  but  all  having 
also  a  joint  mission  to  perform.  Political 
boundaries  in  his  mind  disappeared  before  the 
greater  ends  to  be  served  by  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  human  progress  through  pea 30, 
education  and  liberal  ideas.  With  that  high 
ideal  before  him  he  was  able  to  overlook  the 


passing  difficulties  created  by  narrow  selfish- 
ness and  the  evil  influences  of  international 
envy  and  suspicion  and  to  keep  ever  in  mind 
the  larger  object  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  English-speaking  races  as  a  part  of  their 
manifest  destiny. 


THE   RELIGIOUS  OUTLOOK. 

An  Undelivered  and  Unpublished  Addresy  By 
the  Late  Goldwin  Smith. 

(The  'Sun,'  New  York.) 

Note  by  Arnold  Haultain:  A  fevi  years  be- 
fore his  death  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  asked 
by  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  deliver  an  address  to  the 
congregation  at  a  meeting  held  shortly  before 
that  pastor  was  called  away  to  another  charge. 
After  some  hesitation  he  assented,  and  pre- 
pared the  address  here  printed;  but  owing  to 
his  sense  of  the  growing  feebleness  of  old  a«e, 
he  asked  at  the  last  moment  to  be  allowed' 
to  decline.  The  address,  therefore,  although 
it  was  written  out  in  his  own  hand,  dictated 
to  me  and  typewritten,  was  never  either  de- 
livered or  published. 

'I  express  myself  with  caution  lest  l  should 
be  mistaken  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed 
the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge 
concerning  anything,  even  revelation  itself,  or 
be  mistaken  to  assert  that  a  supposed  revela- 
tion cannot  be  proved  false  from  internal 
character,  for  it  may  contain  clear  immoral- 
ities or  contradictions,  and  either  of  these 
would  prove  it  false.' 

So  says  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  'The 
Analogy,'  of  the  'Discourses  on  Human  Na- 
ture,' most  powerful  of  Christian  apologists, 
high  in  the  order  of  moral  philosophers,  a  de- 
vout Anglican,  not  only  orthodox  but  a  High 
Churchman  for  his  day.  If  Butler  is  right, 
reason,  properly  used,  with  single  hearted  de- 
sire of  truth  and  due  care,  is  the  voice  of  our 
Maker  in  us  and  our  test  of  His  voice  else- 
where. Faith  is  not,  as  some  appear  to  think, 
antagonistic  and  superior  to  reason;  it  is  the 
fervid  and  uplifting  assurance  of  some  spirit- 
ual truth  which  reason  has  told  us.  From  our 
reason  we  must  learn  whether  a  miracle  is  con- 
clusive as  evidence,  and  whether  any  particular 
event  is  a  miracle.  'Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
what  is  good';  this  is  surely  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son. Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  the  antag- 
onism between  faith  and  reason,  or  of  our  be- 
ing robbed  of  our  faith  because  reason  is  al- 
lowed free  course.  Reason,  rightly  used,  may 
rid  us  of  misbelief;  it  cannot  rob  us  of  faith. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  of  our 
nature  should  tell  us  one  thing  through  the 
only  faculty  of  judgment  which  he  has  given 
us,  another  by  supernatural  communication. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  tell  us 
through  our  reason  that  the  earth  goes  around 
the  sun,  by  revelation  that  the  sun  goes 
around  the  earth.  It  is  still  more  incon- 
ceivable, if  possible,  that  he  should  imprint 
one  morality  in  our  hearts,  and  by  revelation 
sanction  its  opposite,  as  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  if  we  believed  them  to  be  dictated 
by  Deity,  would  do. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  signs  of  a 
great  religious  crisis  brought  on  mainly  by 
the  concurrent  discoveries  of  criticism  and  sci- 
ence. The  evidences  even  of  natural  theology 
which  seemed  conclusive  in  the  days  of  Paley 
and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  have  lost  their 
force.  Materialism  gains  ground.  In  the 
churches  there  is  searching  of  heart.  Efforts 
are  being  made,  though  with  little  effect,  to 
rationalize  the  old  creeds  and  confessions. 
Clergymen  are  praying  for  liberty  of  interpre- 
tation. When  it  is  denied  tuey  veil  semi- 
rationalism  under  the  form  and  terms  of  tra- 
dition. Heresy  trials  are  going  on  and  clergy 
men  are  put  out  of  the  ministry  for  preaching 
what  they  have  come  to  think  is  the  truth. 
Churches  conscious  of  the  common  peril  are 
striving  to  lay  aside  their  doctrinal  differences 
and  unite.  Agitation  is  general.  A  secular 
paper  receives  in  three  months  0.000  letters 
on  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  disturbance  extends  from  spiriui.il  to 
social  life.  Socialism  goes  hand  in  lurid  with 
materialism.  Hopes  of  a  hereafter,  which  re- 
conciled the  poor  and  suffering  to  their  lot, 
are  losing  their  force.  The  struggle  for  the 
good  things  of  this  world  grows  naori  use. 
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Social  science  may  presently  come  in  place  of 
religion;  but  there  may  be  a  troublous  time 
between. 

How  can  we  meet  the  crisis?  How  but  by 
using  that  which,  as  j  in  tier  says,  is  the  only 
faculty  which  we  have  r  judging  of  anything, 
with  perfect  freedo  a  nd  at  the  same  time 
with  caution,  with  mutual  charity,  with  re- 
verence toward  t  which  has  long  been 
sacred  to  all  and  is  still  sacred  to  many.  We 
have  to  guai  selves  against  the  rush  of 

new  disco,  aterialism  has  not  yet  made 

good  the  g  of  its  leader  that  the  three 

great  obsti  ■  .  *  to  our  welfare  are  our  beliefs 
in  God,  uortality  and  free  will.  Without 
God,  moral  freedom,  or  hope  beyond  the  grave, 
what  would  man  and  his  life  be? 

Frankly  let  us  accept  what  is  really  proved, 
however  unwelcome.  Frankly  let  us  give  up 
what  has  been  clearly  disproved,  however 
dear;  in  so  doing  is  our  only  salvation.  Of 
what  we  give  up,  let  us  not  try  to  fill  the  place 
with  figments.  When  fust  geology  proved  that 
the  Mosaic  story  of  creation  was  mythical, 
orthodoxy  fell  back  upon  a  theory  that  the 
days  were  not  days  but  aeons,  though  the 
Fourth  Commandment  expressly  says  that 
they  were  days,  grounding  its  ordinance  there- 
on. Even  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  take  refuge  in  accommodation  of  this 
kind,  in  effect  making  the  Creator  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  own  creation  approximate 
to  truth.  Since  the  discovery  of  evolntion  and 
"of  the  physical  origin  of  man  the  M'osaic  ac- 
count of  the  fall  must  be  laid  aside;  but  in 
its  place  to  support  the  dogmatic'  creeds  is  put 
an  imaginary  fall  of  some  mysterious  kind,  to- 
tally unrecorded  in  the  Scripture.  Look  into 
the  'Life  of  Christ'  by  Dean  Farrar,  a  man 
good,  learned,  and  so  far  k.s  his  ordination  vow 
would  let  him  be,  liberal.  Mark  how  he  deals 
with  miracles  of  which  he  cannot  help  seeing 
proof  has  failed.  Mark  his  treatment  of  the 
miracle  of  casting  a  legion  of  devils  out  of  a 
man  into  a  herd  of  swine.  He  labors  des- 
perately to  reduce  the  miracle  to  a  conceivable 
and  credible  occurrence. 

'That  the  demoniac  was  healed,'  he  says; 
'that  in  the  terrible  final  paroxysm  which 
usually  accompanied  the  deliverance  irom  this 
strange  and  awful  malady  a  herd  of  swine  was 
in  some  way  affected  with  such  wild  terroi 
as  to  rush  headlong  in  large  number  over  a 
steep  hillside  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
that  in  the  minds  of  all  that  were  present,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  sufferer  himself,  this  pre- 
cipitate rushing  of  the  swine  was  connected 
with  the  man's  release  from  his  demoniac 
thraldom,  this  much  is  clear.'  Dean  Farrar 
goes  on  to  suggest  natural  causes;  for  the 
man,  mental  and  nervous  malady;  for  the 
swine,  terror  at  the  man's  shrieks  and  gesti- 
culations, and  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the 
man  in  his  convulsions  which  may  have  pro- 
duced a  maddening  effect  on  the  animals.  Will 
not  a  faith  built  on  such  foundations  as  this 
bo  built  on  sand? 

Pretty  much  the  same  tendency  is  to  be 
found  even  in  the  apologetic  work  of  High 
Churchmen,  such  as  'Lux  Mundi.'  The  Athan- 
asian  creed  and  its  damnatory  clause  press 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  the  liberal  church- 
man. Attempts  are  made  to  liberalize  the 
anathema;  but  the  mediaeval  dogmatist  who 
penned  the  anathema  was  not  a  liberal;  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

Our  pang  in  parting  with  traditions  might 
be  less  if  we  knew  how  largely  they  owed  their 
consecration  not  to  reUgious  conviction  or 
spiritual  influence  of  any  kind,  but  to  the  force 
of  political  power.  The  other  day  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Anglican  Church  was  convicted  of 
heresy  and  expelled  from  the  ministry.  What 
is  the  genesis  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
ritual?  Henry  VIII.  to  show  off  his  theology 
writes  a  strong  polemic  on  the  side  of  the 
Papacy  against  Luther.  Presently  he  wants 
to  change  his  wife;  but  his  wife  being  the  Em- 
peror's aunt,  the  Pope  fearing  the  Empero" 
refuses  leave.  Thereupon  the  despot  renounceu 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  murders  Fisher  and 
More  for  refusing  to  do  the  same;  and,  brute 
and  sensualist  as  he  is,  sets  himself  as  head 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  dictator  of  its 
faith.  The  faith  he  changjs  to  and  fro  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  with  the  changes  in  his 
policy  or  of  the  party  ascendent  in  his  coun- 
cils. He  leaves  the  creed  of  the  church  an 
amalgam  of  Protestantism  with  Catholicism. 
Under  his  son  Protestantism  prevails.  Mary 


reinstates  Romanism  as  the  national  faith. 
The  politic  councillors  of  Elizabeth  adopt  a 
compromise,  which,  as  the  proper  sphere  of 
compromise  is  interest,  not  conviction,  leads 
to  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  two  an- 
tagonistic elements,  with  intervals  of  religious 
torpor,  and  more  than  once  to  a  civil  war. 
In  the  whole  process,  through  all  the  changes 
and  counter  changes,  not  once  was  a  Convoca- 
tion or  the  Spirituality  really  consulted.  All 
the  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions  w^-re 
made  by  political  power. 

What  was  it  that  divided  the  States  of#  the 
German  Empire  between  Lutheranism  and  Cal- 
vinism and  kept  them  bound  in  those  divi- 
sions? Was  it  conviction?  It  was  the  treaty 
called  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  perpet- 
uated the  results,  military  and  political,  of  the 
Thirty  Years  war. 

The  Papacy,  I  say  the  Papacy,  not  Catholi- 
cism, is  a  temporal  power  founded  on  supersti- 
tion. A  temporal  power  it  professes  to  be  in 
its  last  manifesto,  the  Syllabus,  where  it 
claims  for  itself  the  right  to  use  force  and  the 
support  of  the  powers  of  the  world  in  the  as- 
sertions of  its  claims.  That  support  it  had  in 
unstinted  measure.  Witness  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  abetted  ana  blessed  by 
Gregory  VII.  to  crush  the  independence  of 
the  English  Church;  civil  wars  stirred  up  in 
Germany  by  the  same  Pope;  the  extermination 
of  the  Albigenses  by  Innocent  III.;  the  Inqui- 
sition; the  murderous  persecution  of  Pro- 
testantism by  Alva,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  the 
deadly  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits;  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  All 
this  is  political  power,  though  set  in  action  by 
ecclesiastical  ambition.  It  is  of  the  Papacy, 
I  repeat,  that  I  speak,  not  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  was  the  religion  of  Thomas  il 
Kempis,  of  Pascal,  of  Lacordaire,  and  was  in 
full  existence  long  before  the  Papacy  as  a 
temporal  power  was  founded  by  Hildebraml. 

What  now,  if  this  breaking  up  of  creeds  and 
the  churches  founded  on  them  goes  on,  will 
become  of  the  churches  founded  on  them  and 
of  our  spiritual  organization?  Without  any 
spiritual  organization  what  will  life  and  so- 
ciety be?  Will  there  be  nothing  left  but  tem- 
poral interests  and  the  character  founded  on 
them?  There  have  been,  no  doubt,  already 
numbers  living  more  or  less  without  religion, 
but  society  at  large  has  not.  The  void  left 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  churches  would 
surely  be  immense.  Is  it  possible  that  instead 
of  destruction  there  may  be  a  change?  Is  it 
possible  that  if  the  preacher,  the  leader  of 
piayer,  the  administrator  of  sacraments,  pass- 
es away,  his  place  may  be  taken  by  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  spiritual  circle,  the  leader,  oral- 
ly designated  and  intellectually  equipped,  un- 
fettered by  tests,  and  bound  by  no  vow  but 
that  of  seeking  and  teaching  the  truth?  To 
help  in  such  a  transition  the  Unitarian  Church, 
with  its  freedom  from  disputed  dogma,  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  fitted;  and  holding  intercourse 
with  the  pastor  of  this  church,  whose  depar- 
ture you  now  deplore,  seeing  his  earnestness, 
his  perfect  liberality,  his  freedom  from  tradi- 
tion, and  thorough  devolution  to  truth,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
free  pastorate  that  is  to  be. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


THE  SIMPLER  LIFE  IN  NORWAY. 
In  a  Country  Post-Office. 
(H.  K.  Daniels,  in  the  'Westminster  Gazette.') 

His  Honor,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  (who 
was  also  postmaster  for  the  district),  was 
about  to  distribute  his  Majesty's  Mail,  and  a 
larger  crowd  than  usual  was  in  attendance; 
for  the  Carrier  had  been  unexpectedly  detain- 
ed  He  had  skidded  into  an  adjacent  quarry, 
mails  and  all,  and  had  just  left  the  office  af- 
ter a  few  lurid  comments  on  the  condition  of 
the  public  highway — for  which  his  Honor  (who 
was  also  Road  Commissioner  for  the  district) 
was  directly  responsible. 

Outside,  the  thermometer  was  registering 
thirty-six  degrees  of  frost;  but  the  post-office 
itself  was  of  the  usual  midsummer  tempera- 
ture of  a  stokehole  i"  the  Red  Sea.  The 
crowd  stood,  or  sat,  about  in  its  normal  at- 
titude of  listless  expectancy,  the  while  his 
Honor  (who  was  also  Baliff  and  Auctioneer) 


with  his  feet  upon  the  table  leisurely  went 
through  his  own  correspondence.  This  done, 
and  the  contents  argued  and  discussed  'ad 
nauseam'  with  the  several  interested  indivi- 
duals present,  he  produced  a  long  pipe  in  sec- 
tions, put  it  together  like  a  flute,  probed,  fill- 
ed, and  lit  it — all  with  a  detached,  if  exasper- 
ating, interest;  and  then,  shaking  up  the  oil 
in  the  dingy  lamp  beside  him,  withdrew  his 
feet  and  proceeded  to  business. 

'Anders  Anderson? — A  picture-postcard  from, 
his  daughter  Birgit,  in  town.' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  his  Honor 
read  through  the  contents  of  the  postcard,  and 
a  voice  from  the  background  said: 

'I'll  take  it — maybe  I'll  be  passing  his  house 
next  week.' 

'Widow  Knudsen,  Skraadal,'  resumed  his 
Honor,  handing  over  the  card.  'A  monied  let- 
ter from  her  son  Olaf — in  Minnesota,  I  reckon.' 

'What's  the  amount?'  inquired  a  bystander, 
casually. 

'Fifty  dollars.  She'll  have  to  sign  personally 
for  it.  Two  newspapers  and  a  packet  for 
Aslak  Bortiskoga,  5  kroner  to  pay.' 

'That'll  be  the  American  alarm  clock  he  was 
talking  about  buying,'  observed  another  on- 
looker in  the  same  casual  way. 

'No,  it  don't  feel  liKe  that,'  remarked  his 
Honor,  shaking  up  the  parcel  like  a  prescrip- 
tion. 'Seems  to  me  more  like  cigars,  or  tin- 
ned meat,  or  ' 

He  passed  it  on  to  the  crowd,  who  hefted, 
smelt  at,  and  prodded  Aslak's  consignment  to 
their  heart's  content  before  it  was  returned  to 
its  pigeon-hole. 

'Esq.? — John  Smith,  Esq.  Does  anyone  know 
this  Esq.?    A  postcard  from  England.' 

'Why,  that's  the  ruai  v;glisi<m.m  ».g  at  the 
Sanatorium!'  voluuxoivei  a  voice. 

'Who  sleeps  with  his  windows  open,'  added 
another. 

'And  has  a  cold  bath  ev<!.y  morning,'  ob- 
served a  third  voice. 

'"And"  evening!'  pursued  a  fourth. 

'I  remember  him  now,'  remarked  his  Honor, 
with  a  judicial  frown.  'And  in  the  Hotel  Re- 
gister, in  which  he  should  liave  inscribed  his 
name,  profession,  land  of  birth,  last  stopping- 
place,  and  intended  destination,  as  officially  re- 
quired, he  merely  scrawled,  '"Call  me  at  half- 
past  seven,  with  tea  and  toast — and  don't  for- 
get the  'Soap'!"  The  card  is  in  English.  Does 
anyone  know  English?' 

As  no  one  apparently  did,  his  Honor  labor- 
iously spelled  out  the  following:  'I  tell  you 
I  "did"  send  you  on  the  whisky.  Ask  the 
postmaster  of  your  district.  He  has  probabiy 
drunk  it — the  old  rotter.' 

'It  is  signed  "Jim," '  remarked  his  Honor 
learnedly  to  the  breathless  crowd,  'and  seems 
to  refer  to  rats,  against  which  there  is  a  cru- 
sade in  England  pending.' 

'Is  there  any  letter  from  Nils?'  inquired 
an  old  woman  who  had  squeezed  her  way  to 
the  front,  and  now  stood  with  eagerly  expect- 
ant eyes  bent  on  the  majesty  of  the  Law. 

'Not  one  solitary  one,  Tora,'  replied  his 
Honor  cheerfully,  as  he  continued  to  sort  the 
post.  'Don't  you  be  discouraged,  though. 
"He's"  all  right.  Gone  to  the  South  of  Italy, 
maybe,  and  enjoying  his  little  self.  Next!' 

'Oh,  but  Jonas,  dear,  there  "must"  be  some 
mistake!'  returned  the  old  woman  in  quaver- 
ing tones.  'Go  through  them  again,  like  a 
kind  soul.  You  know  I  wrote  to  him  three 
weeks  ago,  and  posted  the  letter  myself — 
with  my  own  hands.' 

'Where?'  he  asked  abruptly,  and  pausing 
with  a  flush,  in  his  occupation  of  sorting. 
'Where  did  you  post  it?' 

'There,  outside,  in  the  letter-box;  the  day 
you  were  away  arresting  Ola  Skreia  for  win- 
dow-smashing— and  drunkenness.' 

'Then  Nils  "must"  have  got  it,  if  you  posted 
it  in  the  letter-box,'  retorted  his  Honor  stern- 
ly. 'That  settles  it!  Next,  please.  Petter 
Barstad — a  parcel  for  Petter  Barstad.  from 
the  Brothers  Jensen  of  Christiania.' 

Petter  Barstad  came  forward,  and  the  old 
peasant  woman  grumblingly  retired. 

As  the  parcel  from  the  Brothers  Jensen  ap- 
peared, on  being  opened,  to  contain  a  new 
sort  of  back-breaking  mouse-trap,  of  a  sur- 
prising suddenness  of  action,  his  Honor  ad- 
journed all  proceedings  pro  tern.,  the  while 
Petter  Barstad  wound  up  the  contrivance  and 
demonstrated  its  practical  efficiency  most  ex- 
haustively to  the  admiring  public. 
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His  Honor  then  went  out  into  the  woodshed 
and  chopped  up  a  small  birch  log,  returning 
after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  with  an  arm- 
ful of  wood  with  which  he  proceeded  to  fill  up 
the  stove.  That  done  he  went  back  to  his  offi- 
cial seat,  and  having  given  out  the  last  letter 
to  its  ultimate  applicant,  and  told  the  last 
loafer  to  go  home,  he  settled  himself  down, 
with  his  pipe  and  his  newspaper,  and  his  feet 
upon  the  table,  to  read. 


Something  About  the  Arts. 

HANDEL. 

'  Ordered  Harmony.' 

(C,  in  the  'Morning  Post,'  London.) 

The  cathedral  organist  gave  us  the  other 
day,  coming  out  after  morning  service, 
Handel's  chorus  'The  dead  shall  live,  the  living 
die,'  from  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day;  and 
the  heavens  opened — that  is  one  of  the  ideas 
which  Handel's  greatnesses  bring  to  me; 
others  are  the  everlasting  mountains,  and  the 
unity  in  variety  of  the  sea.  Handel  is  called 
'elemental,'  and  so  he  is;  but  the  elements 
compose  nature,  not  art;  and  perhaps  the 
figure  which  best  expresses  Handel  is  the  or- 
dered harmony  of  a  Palladian  building,  not- 
ably St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  resting  on  immense 
foundations,  largely  planned  and  deeply  set, 
'broad  on  the  roots  of  things,'  spaced  out  with 
wise  prevision  to  bear  easily  all  the  thrusts  and 
counter-thrusts  of  harmony  and  construction; 
overture-vestibule,  dome-like  chorus,  melodies 
like  windows  for  the  light  of  heaven  to  enter; 
polyphonal  movement,  subject  and  answer, 
fugue,  canon,  stretto,  pedal  point;  inversion, 
augmentation  and  diminution.  In  Handel 
there  is  no  experiment;  all  is  foreseen  and  de- 
signed from  the  beginning.  If  his  idealism 
does  not  fly  so  far  as  Beethoven's,  ii  ne  has 
not  the  eternal  sunshine  of  Mozart,  yet  he  has 
a  height  and  breadth  of  his  own  which  no 
others  can  surpass.  When  we  listen  to  the 
'Sanctus'  in  Bach's  or  Beethoven's  Mass  we  say 
as  highest  praise,  'Handel  could  not  have  writ- 
ten this.'  But  when  Handel  pours  out  floods 
of  pure  melody  we  say  that  Bach  never  came 
into  that  region  at  all,  that  Mozart  has  less 
variety,  and  that  Beethoven  alone  can  surpass 
him.  And  when  he  shakes  the  world  with  a 
chorus  we  understand  something  of  what 
Beethoven  meant  when  he  said  1  would  bare 
my  head  and  kneel  upon  his  grave.'  As  for 
science,  it  may  have  been  from  choice,  and  not 
from  defect  of  power  or  skill,  that  he  abstain- 
ed from  c"owding  his  page  with  complexities 
which  the  eye  can  take  in  more  readily  than 
the  ear.  He  chose  to  be  clear  in  the  first 
place;  he  wrote  for  the  voice  and  knew  exact- 
ly what  the  voice  could  and  could  not  do;  he 
preferred  beauty  to  science,  and  never  took  a 
harsh  subject  for  the  pleasure  of  taming  it 
to  do  his  bidding,  as  Bach  did,  and  after  hirn^ 
'longo  intervallo' — Mendelssohn.  From  this 
comes  his  serenity  and  ease.  He  can  move 
mountains,  as  in  'Wretched  Lovers,'  but  he 
will  not  make  earthquakes. 

Take  this  one  chorus,  'The  dead  shall  live,' 
and  mark  its  massive  and  simple  construction, 
the  secure  step  with  which  it  marches  on  to 
its  development,  the  leisurely  entry  of  each 
new  procession  of  sounds,  the  simplicity  and 
unpretentious  grandeur  of  each  subject,  the 
persistence  of  one  phrase  in  the  strings  for 
accompaniment,  from  first  to  last,  binding  all 
together;  the  pauses  between  long  tracts  of 
contrapuntal  writing,  at  points  where  the 
chorus  is  to  come  in  with  bursts  of  simple 
chords  followed  by  triumphant  flourishes  of 
trumpets  and  drums — the  repetitions  with  a 
difference,  so  as  to  preserve  unity  and  con- 
tinuity and  avoid  sameness.  No  one  but 
Handel  can  plan  so  grandly  and  raise  his 
building  in  such  proportion,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  spaciousness  without  emptiness, 
and  power  without  clumsiness.  No  composer 
has  ever  more  completely  ordered  details  in- 
to their  place  in  the  whole  than  Handel,  who 
never  forgot  unity  in  variety,  nor  elaborated 
any  part  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  effect. 
Compared  with  him  in  this  respect,  Bach  may 
be  called  crowded  and  Beethoven  fragmentary: 
only  the  serene  Mozart,  though  he  speaks  a 


different  language,  can  so  combine  sweetness 
and  power,  and  expand  or  contract  himself  in 
perfect  balance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  des- 
criptions of  Handel's  choruses.  'Wretched 
Lovers,'  'His  yoke  is  easy,'  and  'When  His  loud 
voice'  will  serve  as  instances  of  colossal  effect 
produced  out  of  simple  elements  by  means  of 
complete  knowledge  of  art  and  consummate 
sense  of  proportion,  for  in  that  he  exceeds 
them  all.  You  say  you  are  tired  of  such  cheap 
effects  as  the  twiddles  of  'Hu  <h,  ye  pretty 
warbling  choir,'  the  nightingales  in  'Solomon,' 
the  frogs  in  'Israel,'  the  dwindling  out  of  the 
angelic  fiddles  in  the  'Messiah,'  the  tediibus 
repetitions  and  imitations  in  "The  trumpet 
shall  sound'  and  'The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  war.' 
Ycu  dislike  the  Italianate  style  perhaps,  and 
wish  Handel  had  remained  in  Germany.  1,  on 
the  contrary,  wish  that  Bacti  had  gone  to 
Italy  with  him,  and  that  Diirer  and  all  the 
Germans  who  ever  piled  stones  or  carved  wood 
or  handled  harps  and  organs  and  paint  brush- 
es had  tasted  the  air  of  Italy,  and  I  bless  the 
fortune  which  sent  M'ozart  there. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  rivalry  between 
Bach  and  Handel.  Our  nation  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped Handel  for  a  century,  now  that  Bach 
has  been  rediscovered  it  worships  Bach,  and 
Handel  suffers  eclipse.  The  same  fortune  befel 
Mendelssohn,  who  fifty  years  ago  divided  the 
musical  heaven  with  Handel — at  least  in  Eng- 
land— and  who  is  now  valued  below  his  merit, 
though  the  'Elijah'  is  still  indispensable  at  a 
Festival.  We  a/e  not  clever  enough  to  ad- 
mire two  things  at  once.  One  generation  reads 
Byron  and  nothing  else,  another  Tennyson, 
neglecting  Wordsworth,  a  third  has  no  reign- 
ing luminary — poetry  has  gone  into  commis- 
sion— but  repudiates  Tennyson;  overpraise  is 
surely  followed  by  undeserved  neglect.  But 
Handel's  day  is  not  done.  Handel  attracts  a 
British  audience  by  his  occasional  concession 
to  vulgarity,  unlike  Mozart,  who  would  have 
'nothing  for  the  long  ears';  he  is  often  careless 
of  the  correspondence  of  words  with  their 
musical  setting;  he  is  tedious  according  to  the 
manner  of  his  times;  he  wrote  innumerable 
songs  as  exercise  ground  for  favorite  singers ; 
he  is  subject  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that  he  can  only  be  defended  as 
being  a  conqueror  of  kingdoms,  not  a  thief; 
he  did  many  unjustifiable  things;  but  after  all 
admissions  are  made,  what  remains  is  gigantic 
and  overtops  rivals. 

But  this  talk  of  rivals  is  always  tiresome. 
I  want  to  be  allowed  to  admire  good  things 
in  all  styles,  and  not  to  be  always  comparing; 
and  I  owe  a  grudge  to  Ruskin  for  having 
taught  me  when  I  was  a  boy  to  turn  away 
my  eyes  from  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures, and  to  believe  that  Gothic  architecture 
must  in  all  circumstances  be  preferred  to  Pal- 
ladian. We  have  so  much  to  admire  and  so 
little  capacity  for  admiration  that  it  is  "bet- 
ter to  admire  some  wrong  things  than  not  to 
admire  at  all;  and  admiration  which  is  com- 
pelled by  screws  and  levers  of  persuasion  and 
authority  is  not  admiration  but  obedience,  it 
Is  like  'nach  einem  Plane  sich  zu  verlieben.' 

'Mighty-worthed  inventor  of  harmonies'  may 
be  applied  to  Handel  as  well  as  Milton.  'In- 
ventor' we  say.  'Inventor'  means  'finder'; 
those  find  who  are  guided  aright.  Creation  is 
divine,  not  human;  human  will  can  do  no  more 
than  move  the  pieces  on  the  board;  though 
to  be  sure,  without  this  no  game  can  be  play- 
ed. One  of  the  most  creative  of  men,  Mozart, 
said  that  he  was  never  conscious  of  composing. 
He  had  but  to  lie  in  his  bed  and  listen  to  the 
music  playing  itself,  which  people  said  after- 
wards that  he  had  made.  Bach's  method  must 
have  been  the  opposite  to  this.  His  music 
evolved  itself  out  of  profound  learning  com- 
bined with  command  of  combination  and 
analysis  and  infused  with  religious  feeling. 
Beethoven,  greatest  of  all  in  the  visions  which 
come  to  him,  could  bring  nothing  to  birth 
without  the  painfulest  throes.  He  waited  at 
the  door  till  the  music  was  revealed  to  him; 
for  when  the  thought  came,  after  many  at- 
tempts and  approaches,  it  was  always  a  re- 
velation, something  given,  not  constructed  out 
of  materials.  So,  I  imagine,  the  foundations 
and  main  piers  which  determine  the  propor- 
tions of  Handel's  cathedrals  were  laid  for  him, 
not  by  him.  When  a  theme  was  given  to  him, 
his  treatment  of  it  was  not  obscured  by  com- 
plexity of  science;  God  had  set  his  feet  in  a 


large  room,  and.  there  he  walked  at  his  plea- 
sure. 


JEAN    FRANCOIS  MILLET. 

(The  'Academy,'  London.) 

It  is  said  that  a  reaction  has  been  setting 
in  against  Millet  and  his  art-iniluenco  in 
France.  It  may  be  so.  If  there  be  human 
beings  of  whom  it  can  be  truthfully  assert 
that  they  are  anachronisms,  like,  for  instance, 
Napoleon  I.,  the  same  tan  be  asserted  of  the 
great  master,  Millet.  One  has  to  go  back  to 
Nicholas  Poussin,  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and 
with  whom  he  has  so  much  in  common,  to  find 
his  nearest  ancestor.  The  reaction,  then,  which, 
significantly  enough,  is  hardly  perceptible  in 
America  or  in  England,  is  against  an  influence 
more  or  less  alien  to  modern  France  so  far 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  Ville-Lumiere. 
Doubtless,  the  very  high  prices  that  have  been 
given  for  his  works,  even  the  smallest,  have 
contributed  to  swing  the  pendulum  of  fame  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Nevertheless,  be  it  said 
that  Millet's  influence  on  art  of  every  kind  is 
permanent.  It  is  too  important,  too  radical, 
too  fundamental,  in  a  word  too  Greek  in  prin- 
ciple, to  fade  away  and  die,  any  more  than  the 
inllucnce  of  the  masters  he  worshipped  in  art 
and  literature:  Poussin,  Michelangelo,  Man- 
tegna,  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  the  Primi- 
tives, Theocritus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Victor 
Hugo.  It  is  by  delving  deep  into  first  princi- 
ples, and  by  combining  the  spirit  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  which  he  had  always  before 
him,  hung  up  in  his  studio,  with  the  spirit  un- 
derlying the  task,  say,  of  an  oxherd  driving 
his  kine  before  him — Millet's  own  illustration 
— that  he  has  assured  himself  a  seat  among . 
the  immortals. 

The  man  who,  in  spite    of    mocking  Paris, 
where  he  was  nicknamed   'The  Wild  Man  of 
the  Woods,'  could  achieve  such  work,  must 
needs  have  been,  and  was,  an  extraordinary 
personality.    Not  otherwise  could  he  have  ex- 
cited around  him  such  storms  of  disapproval, 
even  hatred,  and  such  thunders  of  exultant 
applause.    What  manner  of  man  or  demigod 
was  this?   Imagine  a  man  above  middle  height, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  obviously  pow- 
erful; on  the  top  of  those  shoulders  a  great 
bull-neck,  surmounted     by    a  magnificently 
modelled  head.   Around  it  a  bush  of  long  black 
hair.    A  long  face;  a  long,  thin,  straight  nose 
with  the  dilated  nostrils  indicative  of  lung- 
energy;  lurking  beneath  an  easily  surmisable 
square,  resolute  jaw,  with  lips  firmly  shut; 
cheeks  rather  full,  heralding  the  stoutness  of 
later  years;  deep  blue  eyes,  with  a  slightly 
greyish  tint,  not  large,    not    small,  but  ad- 
equate.   Under  his  dark  brows,  inclined  to  De 
frowning  when  not  perfectly  calm  and  at  peace, 
the  expression  was  stern,  penetrating,  concen- 
trated, determined.    A  finely  shaped  forehead, 
remarkable  in  the  respect  that,  where  it  usual- 
ly recedes,  in  his  instance  there  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  perpendicular  line.    It  is  the  face 
arid  the  body  of  a  man  of  power,  a  thinker, 
and  an  artist.    The  words  'a  complete  man,' 
the  Aristotelian     Tcrpdyuvos    dvrjp,     are  to  be 
read  in  that  face;  he  is  a  striking  and  import- 
ant instance  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor  going 
hand  in  hand.      On  the  highest  plane  these 
qualities  must  of  necessity  be  inseparable.  It 
is  as  impossible    to    conceive  Plato  as  other 
than  a  strong,  broad-shouldered  man — whence 
his  name — as  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive Michelangelo  as  deformed.   By  his  fat  he 
who  had  beautiful    bands,  despite  his  haul 
work  in  the  fields,  and  an  innate  instinct  for 
music,  art,  and  beautiful  landscape.  Millet  was 
early  initiated  into  admiration  for  the  won- 
ders and  splendors  of  the  Norman  scenes  in 
which  he  was  born.      From    his    mother,  a 
daughter  of  a  once  wealthy  yeoman  family,  he 
inherited    an    additional  refinement,  whilst, 
most  vital  of  influences,  the  vigorous  eharac 
ter  of  his  grandmother  impressed  upon  him 
constantly  throughout  his  life  the  necessity 
of  living  on  a  high  level  of  thought  ami  reli- 
gious feeling.    Millet  was  always  intensely  re- 
ligious; many  of  his  picture*  of  peasant  life 
might,  with  the  smallest  alteration,  taken 
for  Biblical;  be  was  steeped  in  religion  as  a 
force  directing  ids  daily  and  hourly  work:  Uiitt*- 
he  was  by  no  means  religious  in  the  sense  of 
austerity.    It  was  simply  a  natural  instinct,^ 
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which  had  grown  with  his  growth.  Taken 
together  with  his  instinct  for  the  Greeks,  for 
Michelangelo,  for  Pouss  for  classical  per- 
fection, it  imineasui;.  urged  and  ennobled 
his  work.  With  this  obtrusive,  yet  perva- 
sive, religiousness  wa  .ined  an  intense  love 
of  family  and  of  his  >vn  countryside.  'Oh! 
encore  un  coup,'  lie  n';es  in  one  of  his  inti- 
mate letters  to  Sen  :  r,  'comme  je  suis  de  mon 
endroit!'  And  fi  his  pictures  and  drawings 
his  family  and  oeloved  countryside  are  so 
well  known  { :  in  every  detail  that  a  visit 
to  his  natal  hy  is  like  walking  among  his 
pictures.  larmhouse,  the  well,  the  cliffs, 
the  downs,  the  church,  the  woods,  the  fields, 
the  seaweed  gatherers,  that  elm-tree  gnawed 
by  the  winds,  the  sowing  and  reaping,  glean- 
ing and  grafting,  hoeing  and  pig-killing,  the 
shepiicrd*  and  shepherdesses,  goose-girls,  wool- 
carders,  linen-washers,  mothers  and  fathers 
and  children — all  this  and  much  more  are  lov- 
ingly and  eloquently  expressed  by  the  peasant 
of  genius. 

.From  his  earliest  years  Millet  had  an  invin- 
cible desire  for  expression,  and  Nature  had 
given  him  the  medium  by  which  he  was  to  ex- 
press himself.  When  not  much  more  than  a 
boy  his  drawings  astonished  not  only  his  na- 
turally admiring  family,  but  also  his  masters. 

So  we  see  our  hero,  endowed  with  brains 
alike  powerful  and  refined,  an  indomitable 
Norman  will,  a  robust  body,  inured  to  tne 
hardest  field-toil,  hands  big  and  muscular,  yet 
able  to  handle  a  brush  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy. Great  power,  great  carefulness,  were 
among  the  master's  distinguishing  marks. 
Adequacy  was  embodied  in  him,  and  he  loved 
it  in  every  human  being.  Every  sportsman 
knows  the  joy  of  moving,  working  easily  with- 
in his  strength.  Millet  had  a  passion  for  such 
adequate,  careful,  deliberate  work;  it  is  repre- 
sented in  all  his  productions.  The  movements, 
also  the  repose,  of  his  peasants,  wood-hewers, 
faggot-gatherers,  gleaners,  hoe-ers,  whatever 
they  may  be  engaged  in,  reveal  this  passion 
of  his.  He  flung  nothing  on  to  the  canvas 
without  due  pondering.  'Festina  lente'  was 
a  favorite  motto.  So  that  actually  a  reputa- 
tion grew  for  him  of  rapidity  of  execution, 
whereas,  even  as  in  the  case  of  Horace  Vernet, 
pre-eminently  famous  therefor,  the  apparent 
swiftness  was  simply  owing  to  his  not  being 
obliged  to  waste  time  by  deletion  of  what  had 
already  been  set  down  in  oil  or  charcoal  or 
chalk.  And,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  everything 
in  Nature  is  a  fit  subject  for  artistic  expres- 
sion— provided  the  aim  is  sufficiently  high. 


Concerning  Things  Literary 


A   RHYME   OF   THE  ROAD. 
(Katharine  Tynan,  in  the  'Spectator,'  London.) 

I  bless  that  man  whose  kindness  set 

These  avenues  of  shade, 
And  may  his  place  in  Heaven  be  yet 

By  many  a  green  arcade! 

The  tr°es  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  wide; 

Sweet  shade  have  they  and  full; 
Our  God  Himself  at  eventide 

Walks  there  in  shadow  cool. 

Now  may  He  p^iuse  mid  heavenly  folk; 

Beckon  that  man  and  say: 
'Friend,  they  are  good,  the  beech  and  oak 

You  planted  on  a  day.' 

And  by  his  palm-tree  and  his  well 

May  angel  faces  lean; 
And  may  he  hear  Heaven's  sacring-bell 

From  out  a  leaf}'  screen. 

Now  for  the  acorn  smooth  and  round, 

And  the  beech-mast  so  small, 
His  bed  be  made  on  the  holy  ground, 

Where  dews  of  Heaven  will  fall! 

O  may  the  River  of  Life  flow  soft 

Over  its  jewelled  stones, 
And  may  the  birds  in  boughs  aloft 

Sing  well  their  Lauds  and  Nones. 

Yea,  be  he  keeper  of  those  trees, 
And  may  he  rest  below, 


\*  ho  gives  to  weary  folk  such  ease, 
This  man  of  long  ago. 

And  may  he  shelter  golden  birds, 
And  white  lambs  on  the  grass, 

W  no  tempers  still  for  flocks  and  herds 
This  sky  of  molten  brass. 


A  NEW  WRITER  OF  FICTION.* 

(The  'Nation,'  London.) 

In  'A  Leading  Note,'  Miss  Rosalind  Murray 
haa  succeeded,  where  many  a  veteran  fails,  in 
keeping  within  the  compass  of  her  natural 
gifts.  The  secret  of  the  supremacy  of  classic 
art  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  feeling  for  harmony, 
which  is  born  of  tiie  twin  instincts  of  grace 
and  measure.  To  be  too  ambitious,  to  over- 
state here  and  understate  there,  to  wrestle 
with  form,  and  overweigh  your  theme  with 
matter — this  is  the  temptation  of  all  but  a 
few  happy  moderns.  Miss  Rosalind  Murray's 
style,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  pure  that  it  might 
have  been  trained  by  devotion  to  forms  as 
perfect  as  the  old  Scottish  ballads  and  the 
Greek  anthology.  It  is  clear  that  she  owes  a 
debt  to  the  most  exquisite  master  of  fiction, 
Turgenev;  but  it  is  clear  also  that  she  has  the 
inborn  instinct  for  restraint,  balance,  grace — 
the  instinct  which  distinguishes  the  rare 
craftsman. 

The  upbringing  of  Carola  Beaufort,  an  Eng- 
lish girl  of  nineteen,  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician,  is  sketched  for  us 
in  a  few  lines.  'Beautiful  things  had  surround- 
ed her  ever  since  she  could  remember;  beauty 
was  a  necessity  of  life  to  her.  Life  altogether 
was  beautiful;  it  passed  for  her  almost  dream- 
like, quiet,  lovely,  never  keen.  She  had  little 
sense  of  the  boundary  between  the  real  and 
Ihn  unreal.'  Carola  is  still  in  the  dreamy 
stage  of  girlhood  when  a  Iriend  of  her  family, 
Henry  Forde,  a  young  Cambridge  don,  brings 
down  to  Mornton,  the  Beauforts'  country 
place,  a  Russian  exile,  Mr.  Ortskolf,  a  Tolstoy- 
an,  who  considers  'any  form  of  art  wrong.' 
The  figure  of  this  Russian  is  remarkable  for 
the  suggestion  of  racial  atmosphere  outlined 
in  his  negative  attitude  towards  his  English 
hosts,  their  outlook,  and  their  culture.  He  is 
silent,  self-contained,  self-absorbed,  and  fanati- 
cal in  his  'care  for  morality.'  He  is  a  moral 
enthusiast  in  his  rejection  of  the  appeal  of  art, 
in  his  striving  to  fulfil  the  Will  of  God,  in  his 
struggle  after  ethical  perfection,  but  he  does 
not  inflict  his  creed  on  his  acquaintances,  and 
it  is  Ortskoff's  reserve  and  his  indifference  to- 
wards herself,  as  much  as  his  dominating  will 
and  romantic  history,  that  impress  Carola's 
imagination.  She  falls  unconsciously  in  love 
with  him,  though  well  aware  of  the  mental 
antagonism  between  her  impressionable, 
beauty-loving  temperament  and  his  ascetic 
ideals.  The  picture  of  Carola's  changes  of 
mood  is  sensitively  true  to  nature.  Like  so 
many  English  girls,  she  has  a  passionate  love 
of  the  open  air,  of  all  young,  tender,  growing 
things,  and  a  hatred  of  misery  and  unhappi- 
ness,  existing  side  by  side  with  an  uneasy 
lurking  belief  that  it  is  wrong  to  enjoy  one- 
self. When  the  week  of  Ortskoff's  visit  is  up, 
Carola  says  good-bye  to  him  with  more  relief 
than  regret.  He  promises  to  send  her  some 
of  Tolstoy's  writings,  but  when  the  books  ar- 
rive she  is  disproportionately  disappointed 
that  there  is  no  accompanying  letter.  'She 
was  vexed  with  herself  for  being  disappointed, 
and  her  vexation  roused  up  again  her  resent- 
ment against  Ortskoff.'  Three  months  pass, 
and  the  Beauforts  go  to  the  Italian  Riviera 
to  winter  at  Pezzi.  The  description  of  Carola's 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Signora  Bassi, 
and  three  young  friends  of  her  own  age, 
Rodolfo,  Lucia,  and  Lorenzo,  shows  delicate 
skill  in  seizing  the  shades  of  national  charac- 
ter. The  surface  charm  of  the  Italian  mind, 
its  gaiety,  sunniness,  and  simple  warmth,  make 
a  most  admirable  contrast  in  coloring  to  the 
quiet  austerity  and  rigid  ideals  of  the  Russian. 
Carola's  days  at  Pezzi  are  sketched  for  us  with 
a  naturalness  that  implies  great  felicity  of 
touch  in  the  writer.  Carola  is  youth.  She 
is  sick  at  heart  at  the  misery  of  the  world, 
when  she  meets  a  crippled  peasant,  but,  next 
day,  she  enjoys  herself  almost  recklessly  at 
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an  orchestral  concert  at  San  Remo.  'She  felt 
light-hearted,  joyous  with  a  peculiar  exciting 
joy,  sharpened  by  something  of  recklessness, 

almost  of  defiance  It    was    wicked  to 

feel  like  this,  but  it  was  splendid.  She  felt 
that  she  belonged  here.'  But  the  next  day, 
along  with  the  reaction,  comes  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ortskoff.  He  is  on  his  way  from  Rome, 
and  as  he  is  passing  through  Pezzi  he  proposes 
to  stay  a  few  days  with  the  Beauforts.  Five 
months  have  slipped  by  since  his  visit  to 
Mornton.  Carola  feels  curiously  excited  at 
the  news  of  his  coming.  She  has  a  misgiving 
that  he  will  spoil  Pezzi  for  her,  but  'she  was 
really  glad  he  was  coming — on  the  whole.' 

Our  sketchy  summary  of  the  first  half  of 
'The  Leading  Note'  wrongs  the  author,  because 
it  conveys  but  a  disjointed  idea  of  the  deli- 
eacy  with  which  the  growth  of  Carola's  un- 
conscious passion  for  Ortskoff  is  indicated. 
Even  as  the  half-opened  petals  of  a  flower  hide 
the  stamens,  so  the  swift  onset  and  varia- 
tion of  emotional  moods  in  a  young  girl's  soul 
jften  screens  from  her  the  bent  of  her  feeling. 
The  classic  example  is  Elena's  Diary,  in  'On 
the  Eve,'  and  we  can  pay  no  more  genuine 
tribute  to  Miss  Rosalind  Murray's  analysis 
than  to  say  that  it  bears  comparison  with  the 
Russian  master's.  The  fifty  pages  that  deal 
with  Carola's  discovery  that  she  is  in  love  with 
Ortskoff,  and  with  the  shock  and  tumult  of 
her  feeling  when  an  accident  that  befalls  him 
on  the  cliff  edge  causes  her,  momentarily,  to 
lose  her  head,  are  altogether  admirable.  One 
thinks  again  involuntarily  of  Turgenev,  yet 
the  pupil's  method  is  quite  individual.  The 
legacy  of  his  classic  lucidity  and  supple  grace 
of  style  is  there,  but  the  touch  is  all  her  own. 
The  passage  below  is  not  selected  as  an  il- 
lustration of  style,  but  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  during  Ortskoff's  convales- 
cence:— 

'Ortskoff  spoke  with  an  intensity  of  con- 
viction that  seized  hold  of  Carola,  rob- 
bing her  of  all  power  of  criticism.  She 
felt  herself  powerless,  carried  away  by  the 
storm.  The  reflection  from  the  glowing 
sky  and  sea  beat  back  upon  his  face.  The 
intense  expression  and  brown  beard  gave 
to  it  a  Christ-like  look.  She  gazed  at  him 
in  rapt  excitement.  A  new  joyous 
strength  possessed  her.  .  .  .  He  was  ex- 
horting her  to  follow,  and  she  would  fol- 
low to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  gladly,  glad- 
ly, would  she  give  up  all  pleasure  if  she 
only  had  him,  if  only  she  might  share  his 
life  and  serve  him. 

'She  looked  at  the  crimson  sky  before 
her;  the  blaze  of  color  wrought  on  her 
mind  as  an  intoxicant,  stringing  her  taut 
nerves  to  a  yet  higher  pitch.  She  stood 
still,  her  chest  heaving;  joy  filled  her  at 
the  renunciation  of  joy,  swift,  strong,  such 
as  she  had  never  known.  The  ground  be- 
fore, around  her,  the  houses,  the  cape 
ahead,  all  ceased  to  exist.  There  was 
nothing,  no  world,  only  they  two,  poised 
in  an  infinite  stretch  of  fiery  gold,  and  the 
great  renunciation  of  happiness;  the  very 
color  was  symbolic,  fierce,  and  beautiful. 

'OrtskofPs  eyes  were  upon  her.  He 
Beemed  to  be  awaiting  her  reply;  her 
words  choked  her;  she  gasped: — 

'  "I  know.  ...  I  can,"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  quivering  voice. 

'In  Ortskoff's  face  was  no  response;  he 
continued  to  look  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  away,  as  though  he  had 
not  heard. 

'Carola  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment, 
then  a  sudden  terrible  chill  fell  upon  her, 
and  icy  humiliation.  The  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing turned  her  faint.  The  color  seemed  to 
have  grown  dim  in  the  sky.  It  was  not 
true!  There  was  nothing.  She  had  held 
something  beautiful  beyond  words  in  her 
hand  but  a  moment  before,  and  now  it 
was  gone! 

'He  had  not  been  thinking  of  her,  not 
speaking  to  her.  She  had  given  up  all 
joyously  for  this  one  thing — and  it  was 
not  hers.    She  walked  on,  dazed:' 

The  author's  style  is  at  its  best  in  the  light- 
er, more  joyous,  passages,  such  as  tlie  one  in 
which  Henry  Forde,  the  conscientious  young 
don,  proposes  marriage  to  Carola,  and  she  can- 
not pay  attention  to  his  words,  but  keeps 
speculating  as  to  how  it  is  that  the  sunset  is 
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reflected  in  his  well-polished  boots!  The  fleet- 
ing shades  of  the  girl's  mood  and  the  mobil- 
ity of  her  feminine  intuitions  are  represented 
in  all  their  fineness,  and  an  admirable  calm 
reigns  in  Miss  Murray's  pages.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  feeling  of  gracious  harmony  unifying  all 
the  subtle  details  that  places  this  love-story 
quite  apart.  The  critic,  a  little  nonplussed 
by  the  certainty  and  maturity  of  this  first 
novel,  can  only  suggest  that  perhaps  Carola 
is  a  little  too  skilled  in  self-introspection  for 
a  girl  of  her  age,  and  that  Carola's  awaken- 
ing to  love  and  her  grasp  oi  the  situation  af- 
ter Ortskoff's  arrival  in  Pezzi  are  too  complete, 
too  rapid,  for  life.  But  we  venture  this  criti- 
cism with  diffidence.  It  is  good  for  a  critic 
to  know  his  place. 


MR.    HEWLETT'S    '  REST-HARROW.' 

A.  Novel  that  Follows  the  Others  of  This 
Trilogy  in  its  Insincerity. 

(Carter  Irving,  in  the  New  York  'Times' 
Saturday  Review.) 

'Rest-Harrow,'  *  says  Maurice  Hewlett  on 
the  last  page  of  the  romance  of  that  name, 
'grows  in  any  soil.  It  is  a  British  plant,' — 
and  quotes  a  botanist  as  authority.  Perhaps 
this  is  Mr.  Hewlett's  delicate  way  of  hinting  at 
wnat  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  so  fond  of 
shouting  from  the  housetops — viz.,  that  the 
English,  under  their  smug  surface  of  respect- 
ability, are  the  most  immoral  people  in  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  it  is  an  apology  and  a  con- 
fession of  error  on  the  part  of  his  preposterous 
amateur  gypsy  hero,  into  whose  mouth  the 
words  are  put.  In  any  case,  '  Rest-Harrow' 
(the  book)  is- a  hot-house  plant  like  the  other 
two  romances  which  with  it  make  a  three- 
volume  novel  of  what  may  be  called  the  ijove 
Affairs  of  a  Tramp-Philanderer — these  other 
two  being,  of  course,  'The  Open  Country'  and 
'The  Half-Way  House.'  All  belong  to  the 
family  of  highly  cultivated  orchids,  not  to 
that  of  field  flowers. 

Something  of  this  sort  has  already  been 
said  by  the  present  reviewer  in  commenting 
upon  those  subtly  poisonous  essays  in  sophis- 
try, 'Letters  to  Sanchia,'  which  were  culled 
from  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  trilogy. 
^Now  the  complete  sequence  of  the  ways  of  the 
man  John  Maxwell  Senhouse  with  maid  and 
widow  is  spread  before  us.  His  Greek  goddess 
(daughter  of  a  prosperous  London  City  mer- 
chant in  the  Poultry)  is  sharing  his  barefoot 
vagabondage  and  established  in  his  hut  at  Old 
Sarum  to  tend  his  goats.  Nay,  she  is  equipped 
with  the  very  sandals  of  his  Mary  Middelham, 
who  had  tried  it  before  but,  being  a  womar., 
preferred  boots — or  nice  high-heeled  pumps— 
and  would  not  stay  his. 

Face  to  face  with  such  a  conclusion,  it  is 
open  to  suspect  Mr.  Hewlett  of  being  a  grim 
sardonic.  However,  he  is  probably  nothing  of 
tne  sort — except  at  odd  moments.  Neither  is 
he — as  he  calls  his  Senhouse — an  'incurable 
Romantick.'  Rather  he  is  the  connoisseur  of 
sensations  contriving  for  his  readers  piquan- 
cies in  the  old,  old  story  of  the  relations  'of 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman'  (as  Mr.  De  Morgan 
has  it)  and  producing  his  effects  by  allowing 
his  heroine  to  walk — metaphorically — naked 
through  a  fashionably  clothed  and  sophisticat- 
ed world.  Mr..  Hewlett  excuses  this  undress — 
let  us  repeat  that  it  is  metaphorical,  and  the 
worst  young  Miss  Sanchia  Percival  does  is  to 
tuck  up  her  skirts  rather  high  to  wade — by 
calling  it  Greek.  But  the  trick  is  the  old  one 
of  the  French  decadents,  nevertneless. 

Mr.  Hewlett's  Greek  goddess  is,  in  fact,  a 
pretty  English  girl  moving  in  modern  London 
society  and  the  part  for  which  she  is  cast  de- 
pends for  its  popular  appeal  upon  precisely 
the  thing  which  fills  the  music  halls  when 
very  modern  young  women  diaphanously  dis- 
guised as  'classical'  dancers  are  presented  do- 
ing barefoot  turns  to  Richard  Strauss  music, 
with  the  'Spring  Song5 — and  even  the  'Blue 
Danube' — for  reliefs. 

As  in  the  ease  of  some  of  these  dancers, 
many  of  the  effects  are  very  charming  and 


*  'Rest-Harrow.'  A  Comedy  of  Resolution. 
By  Maurice  Hewlett.  With  illustrations  by 
Frank  Craig.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's- 
Sons.  $1.50. 


graceful — even  lovely.  Miss  Sanchia,  though 
obviously  not  a  goddess,  is  a  very  fascinating 
young  woman  and  thrillingly  reckless.  Sen- 
house  is  an  exceptionally  entertaining  mock- 
Arcadia^.  There  are  some  delightfully  human 
people  mixed  in  with  these  two — as  a  slangy 
young  Englishman,  a  couple  of  British  parents, 
and  an  eagle-beaked  dowager.  Added  also  are 
a  couple  of  thorough-paced  blackguards — one  of 
whom  (as  Mr.  Hewlett  seems  himself  to  sus- 
pect) is  merely  Senhouse  with  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  a  Continental  temperament 
— to  which  latter,  being  Pole  crossed  on 
Italian,  he  has  every  right.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Hewlett  is  very  eloquent  at  times,  very  amus- 
ing at  other  times,  often  very  clever,  very 
acute,  very  skillful — and  sensuous  and  passion- 
ate more  than  once  quite  to  the  limit  of 
license.  There  is,  in  short,  no  denying  that 
the  book  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  pique 
the  jaded  interest  and  to  entertain  botu  the 
sentimental  and  the  curious.  It  is  written  for 
that  precise  purpose. 

In  this  connection  let  it  be  repeated  that 
Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  newest  field  has  borrowed 
inspiration  and  material  from  George  Mere- 
dith. But  there  is  this  vast  difference.  Mere- 
dith is  an  English  plant,  his  unconventional 
folk  are  unconventional  because  they  grew  so. 
They  neither  are  nor  pretend  to  be  Greek 
gods  or  goddesses.  The  amazing  heroine  of  the 
'Amazing  Marriage,'  Lord  Ormont's  candid 
Aminta  who  dared  and  did — these  are  persons 
of  compelling  sincerity.  They  are  playing  no 
masque  of  Arcadian  simplicity  to  make  thrills 
for  the  urban  multitude. 

The  matter  with  the  three-volume  romance 
completed  in  the  present-  book  is  its  funda- 
mental insincerity.  Mr.  John  M'axwell  Sen- 
house,  poet,  botanist,  tramp,  anarchist,  lover 
of  fair  women,  and  firm  disbeliever  in  marriage, 
is  cither  a  madman  or  a  blackguard,  and  most 
likely  both,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  knows  it.  Yet 
he  presents  him  so  cleverly  and  so  eloquently 
that  the  fellow  seems  to  be  neither.  The 
simple  life  the  Look  hymns  and  celebrates  is 
.not  the  simple  life  of  fact  but  that  which  is 
enacted  on  the  lawns  of  retired  leisure  or  stag- 
ed before  a  painted  drop  scene.  And  the  book 
is  pernicious  accordingly. 


MR.    DE    MORGAN'S  LATEST. 

(G.  H.  M.,  in  the  'Manchester  Guardian.') 

In  his  early  days — that  is  to  say,  some  two 
or  three  years  ago — Mr.  de  Morgan's  admirers 
were  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Thackeray, 
and  indeed  there  was  something  more  than 
the  mere  arithmetical  identity  of  so  many 
thousands  of  words  between  the  two.  He 
had  captured  the  atmosphere  of  early  Vic- 
torianism,  could  write  with  a  leisureliness 
which  fitted  long  afternoons  spent  in  the  faded 
atmosphere  of  chintz  curtains  and  mahogany 
and  tea-urns  which  gives  its  special  flavor  to 
that  spacious  time.  In  his  new  novel,  'An 
Affair  of  Dishonor'  (Heinemann,  pp.  400,  6s. 
net),  he  has  gone  deliberately  as  Thackeray 
went  to  the  past,  tried  to  reconstruct  a  dead 
society,  to  realize  a  vanished  atmosphere. 
'An  Affair  of  Dishonor'  is  Mr.  de  Morgan's 
'Esmond'— an  attempt  to  bring  scholarliness, 
juitiquarianism,  and  seriousness  into  historical 
romance.  Only  'Esmond'  succeeded;  experts 
tell  us  that  in  the  whole  book  there  is  but 
one  phrase  not  'within  the  compass  of  Ad- 
dison or  Steele;  Thackeray  mastered  to  the 
full  the  clarity,  the  fineness,  and  the  precision 
of  the  modes  of  speech  and  writing  of  the 
time.  Mr.  de  Morgan  comes  down,  and,  as 
the  old  phrase  has  it,  with  a  vengeance.  His 
incorrigible  garrulity,  pleasant,  when  the  days 
were  wet  or  the  evenings  long,  to  the  readers 
of  'Alice-for-Short'  or  'It  Never  Can  Happen 
Again,'  becomes  unbearable  now  that  it  trans- 
forms itself  into  the  unlovely  verbosity  of  the 
new  book.  The  language  is  not  particularly 
that  of  Cha-les  II.'s  days,  where  the  story 
places  itself,  out  rather  the  antique  conven- 
tional archaism  dropped  a  generation  since  by 
our  writers  of  romance.  His  characters  speak 
not  'of  a  thing  but  'touching'  it.  Y\  lien  the 
lady  wishes  to  write  a  letter  to  her  father  she 
must  talk  to  her  lover  thus: — 'Thou  canst 
make  a  new  pen  better  than  I,  good  Oliver, 
that  I  may  write  plain  and  clear  my  letter  to 
my  father.    Take  the  knife  and  the  quill,  and 


God  speed  thy  cutting.'  The  example,  taken- 
at  random,  is  much  simpler  than  the  bulk 
of  the  book;  none  the  less  those  who  have 
the  instinct  for  .v  .rds  must  feel  it  to  be  un- 
real, bombastic,  and  in  the  bulk  not  a  little 
tedious. 

To  hunt  a  story  with  Mr.  de  Morgan,  as 
readers  of  his  other  books  know,  is  to  be  in 
for  some  hard  riding,  with  stiff  fence  nl 
to  be  taken  on  the  way.  This  time  th 
is  worse  than  ever.  From  the  start  the  ; 
er  is  quite  literally  'up  against'  a  psycholo- 
gical problem  of  implacable  ferocity.  The  hero, 
Sir  Oliver  Raydon,  is  a  villain  doubly  dyed 
with  seduction  and  consequent  murder;  he  has 
won  the  love  of  a  young  girl  till  she  leaves  her 
father  to  live  witli  him,  and  then  he  kills  the 
father — in  the  first  chapter.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  show  us  how  he  held  back  from 
telling  the  daughter  of  his  deed  and  how  she 
learned  his  secret.  Through  it  all  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  girl,  gentle  in  Lemper  and  g^od 
at  heart,  cannot  see  him  for  the  ruffian  he  is. 
If  he  had  attractiveness,  it  '  to  be  inferred; 
the  passion  in  the  tale  shows  only  here  and 
there  through  the  fog  of  Mr.  de  Morgan's  dic- 
tion, as  you  can  sometimes  see  a  tongue  of 
flame  through  the  choking  smoke  of  a  fire  of 
green  wood;  in  the  main  the  man  is  unat- 
tractive  and  even  dreary.  But  the  reader,  if 
he  clears  the  psychological  postulate  at  the 
start,  comes  to  worse  things  further  on.  Tne 
long  arm  of  coincidence  lengthens  itself  be- 
yond even  Mr.  de  Morgan's  ability  to  win  our 
credence;  necromancy  and  witchcraft  enter  as 
they  might  do  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  to  work  the 
villain's  undoing;  useless  and  recurring  descrip- 
tions of  epilepsy  slime  the  pages  with  their 
trail ;  in  the  end  the  villain-hero  dies  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  dream  he  had  had  long  before 
when  the  thing  opened.  A  pinch  of  'Wuther- 
ing  Heights'  with  a  dash  of  French  Natural- 
ism, in  the  dialect  of  the  historical  romances 
of  the  'tushery'  school,  the  whole  seasoned 
with  battle,  murder,  sudden  death,  and  all  the 
crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil — that  is  what 
Mr.  de  Morgan  gives  you  in  'An  Affair  of  Dis- 
honor.' But  all  the  same,  for  all  its  dreary 
violences,  the  thing  holds  you  and  keeps  you 
reading.  Perhaps  it  is  here  and  there  a  flash 
of  insight  into  Lucinda  and  her  'besotted  pas- 
sion,' or  a  description  of  a  sea  fight  seen  from 
the  shore  as  it  was  and  as  it  passed  through 
the  minds  of  the  stricken  watchers,  or  a  boy 
hiding  fearfully  in  the  undergrowth  of  a  wood 
to  see  a  duel  fought  and  murder  done.  The 
author  triumphs  over  his  defects  in  these 
things,  and  tnere  are  enough  of  them  to  keep 
the  book  moving  in  spite  of  its  length.  Never- 
theless we  hope  we  may  get  back  under  tho 
comfortable  shade  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and 
Prince  Albert  in  Mr.  de  Morgan's  next. 


NOT  PROVEN. 

Mr.    Podmore's    Posthumous    Book  on 
Spiritualism.  * 

(Harold    Begbie,    in    the    'Daily  Chronicle,' 
London. ) 

K 

There  is  always  a  sense  of  pathos  in  read- 
ing the  work  of  a  man  whose  earthly  exist- 
ence ceased  while  the  book  was  printing:  his 
ghost  seems  to  stand  at  the  reader's  side, 
imploring  favorable  judgment,  pleading  with 
fresli  meaning  the  old  charity  of  De  Moxtuis, 
and  sometimes  hinting  how  different  the  book 
had  been  had  the  presence  of  death  been  visi- 
ble to  his  soul. 

The  impression  made  upon  me  by  "The  New 
er  Spiritualism'  is  one  of  a  heavy  dejection. 
The  book  depresses  me.  I  am  well:  the  hem 
ens  are  clear;  birds  have  been  singing  in  my 
garden,;  the  colors  of  the  apples  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  flowers;  the  delicious  sense  of  autumn 
breathes  across  the  lawn;  all  the  long  day  one 
has  seen  nothing,  felt  nothing;  heard  nothing 
from  the  gracious  environment  of  nature 
which  could  trouble  or  deject  the  soul;  but 
the  words  written  by  the  dead  hand  have 
sounded  in  the  chambers  of  my  brain  with 
the  monotony  of  chiselling,  and  between  n.y 
soul  and  the  peace  of  nature  his  conclusions 

"'The  Newer  Spiritualism,'  by  Frank  1'  i 
more.    (Fisher  Unwin,  Ss.  0d.) 
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have  drawn  a  darkening  veil.  One  must  tell 
truth;  the  last  book  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Emotions      Ft  Untouched. 

This  big  volume  c  ver  three  hundred  pages 
is  an  inch  measure,  taking  the  scale  of  the 
universe.  It  is  concerned  with  immortality, 
and  talks  of  tel  athy;  it  is  about  the  soul 
of  man,  and  i  i  of  clairvoyance;  it  is  of 
God,  and  i  about  automatic  handwriting. 
On  telepal  jairvoyance,  precognition,  and 
the  like  s  Mr.  Podmore,  Myers  in  the  last 
analysis  'b .ised  his  belief  in  the  soul's  im- 
mortality.' I  do  not  think  this  is  true.  Be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  with 
Frederic  Myers  as  it  is  with  all  men  of  any 
imaginative  faculty,  a  passion  and  a  convic- 
tion. He  was  'tourmente  des  choses  divines.' 
From  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  precognition, 
and  the  like,  he  sought  to  obtain  light  upon 
this  intuition  of  his  soul,  not  to  find  a  base 
for  a  belief  in  the  making.  Thus  it  is  that 
every  word  written  by  Myers  carries  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  delight,  and  one  feels  oneself 
in  the  company  of  a  poet  even  when  he  des- 
cends to  the  obscurest  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man consciousness.  And  it  is  just  because  Mr. 
Podmore  meddles  with  these  trivial  matters 
only  to  see  how  far  faith  has  got  in  proving 
its  belief  that  the  soul  of  a  man  does  not  al- 
together cease  with  the  obstruction  and 
apathy  of  death,  that  his  book  is  so  tedious 
and  dull,  so  depressing  and  ineffectual. 

Such  a  sentence  as  this  is  typical  of  the 
author's  mind:  'Light  is  merely  the  result  of 
the  adaptation — the  accidental  adaptation,  it 
may  be  said — of  certain  wave  lengths  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  retina.'  Do  you  not 
feel  that  a  man  who  could  seriously  and  sol- 
emnly write  such  a  definition  as  this  must 
break  his  shins  against  the  problems  of  exist- 
ence?   'Light  is  merely  ,'  'I  looked  up  from 

the  page  as  I  read,  to  see  the  glimmering  love- 
liness of  tree  and  flower,  and  to  catch  sight 
of  a  robin's  breast  shining  in  the  bunched 
leaves  where  he  sat  singing  to  the  sun.  Alas 
for  Mr.  Podmore,  with  all  his  good  qualities, 
he  always  brought  to  nature — at  least  in  his 
writings — the  atmosphere  of  the  police  court 
and  the  spirit  of  the  attorney.  If  he  had  a 
sense  of  poetry,  he  kept  it  tor  private  use; 
if  he  ever  felt  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 
and  mystery  of  this  moving  star,  he  reserved 
it  for  leisured  moments;  never  once  in  all  his 
writings  are  you  conscious  of  profound  emo- 
tion or  acute  sensibility.  He  considered  that 
he  held  a  watching  brief  for  Common  Sense  in 
the  everlasting  case  of  Faith  versus  Science, 
and  these  books  of  his  represent  the  oppor- 
tunities he  seized  of  jumping  up  in  court 
from  time  to  time  and  telling  both  litigants 
with  an  air  of  profound  solemnity  that  if 
neither  was  precisely  right  yet  in  his  opinion 
neither  was  entirely  wrong. 

Moribund  Dogma. 

Thinking  men  no  longer  admit  the  author- 
ity of  that  dogmatic  and  commercial  material- 
ism which  was  at  its  height  in  Mr.  Podmore's 
most  impressionable  years.  The  truculent  athe- 
ism of  the  Seventies  and  Eighties,  and  the 
mechanical  agnosticism  which  flourished  so  ex- 
ceedingly under  the  fighting  cocksureness  of 
Huxley's  banner,  are  now  moribund.  It  is  use- 
less for  a  man  to  write  about  the  soul  as  if  it 
were  a  mechanical  toy  clumsily  put  together, 
and  not  to  be  trusted  in  anything,  except  of 
course  its  affirmations  that  there  is  no  God, 
no  Mind,  and  no  immortality  for  itself.  He 
who  seeks  to  explore  consciousness  must  ex- 
amine human  love,  human  aspiration,  and  hu- 
man self-sacrifice;  he  must  study  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  chemist,  the  painter  as  well  as  the 
geologist,  the  musician  as  well  as  the 
crustacean;  Shelley's  nerves  which  'quivered  at 
the  thought  of  loveliness,'  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  universe  as  the  accidental  adaptation 
of  certain  wave  lengths  to  the  structure  of  the 
human  retina;  the  joy  of  the  heart,  its  pas- 
sion and  its  pain,  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  problem;  there  were  men  in  the  world  be- 
fore there  were  text-books  and  table-rappings; 
and  the  tragedy  of  death,  the  ecstasy  of  vi- 
sion, and  the  haunting  of  eternity  as  closely 
and  insistently  concern  the  soul  at  this  hour 
as  they  did  in  the  times  of  David  and  So- 
crates. If  a  man  sits  down  to  write  about  the 
soul  and  leaves  out  of  count  these  things,  his 


book  will  be  dull— dull  as  a  book  of  arithme- 
tic which  teaches  one  the  use  of  figures  but 
not  the  meaning  of  life.  'The  worship  of  de- 
tached ideas'  has  ceased  for  men  conscious  of 
the  Cosmos.  ft 

Another  writer  interested  in  physical  sci- 
ence has  but  lately  died — William  James,  of 
Ha  rvard  University;  in  his  books  one  discovers 
a  greater  knowledge  of  science  than  Mr.  Pod- 
more possessed,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  the  problem,  and  an  infinitely  wider  range 
of  human  sympathies.  Such  a  man  like  Fred- 
eric Myers,  could  write  even  about  telepathy 
and  clairvoyance,  and  yet  be  interesting;  he 
could  condescend  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
seance,  and  yet  carry  his  reader's  respect;  he 
was  a  man  conscious  of  wonder  ana  reverence; 
h.3  knew  that  even  those  things  in  personal- 
ity which  make  a  man  pleasant  and  agreeable 
and  lovable  are  of  importance  to  the  psycholo- 
gist, and  that  a  psychology  which  leaves  them 
out  in  attempting  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
consciousness,  or  to  express  an  opinion  about 
it,  is  sectional  and  incomplete.  'Consciousness, 
in  fact,'  says  Mr.  Podmore,  'is  but  the  imper- 
fect reflection  in  the  psychical  world  of  the 
whole  activity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system';  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  v/hen  he 
wrote  this  sentence  he  believed  that  he  was 
saying  something  intelligent  and  useful. 

His  mind  forgot  at  the  writing-table  every- 
thing concerning  life  except  a  little  scientific 
terminology.  He  stiffened  his  reason  with  the 
buckram  of  inadequate  knowledge,  and  re- 
fused to  believe  anything  which  was  not  as 
thickly  hung  with  evidence  of  its  existence 
as  a  holly  bush  with  berries.  He  put  faith 
in  the  witness-box  and  cross-examined  it  like 
a  policeman.  He  put  human  history  into  a 
test-tube  and  held  it  up  to  a  gas-jet. 

Nevertheless,  while  he  failed  to  write  any- 
thing as  beautiful  as  the  Book  of  Job  or  any- 
thing as  useful  as  'The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,'  he  yet  performed  some  service  to 
mankind.  In  fact,  the  very  melancholy  with 
which  his  book  has  inspired  me  is  a  tribute 
to  the  benefit  of  his  work.  He  has  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  feel  that  nothing  worth 
the  serious  attention  of  humanity  has  yet  been 
produced  by  spiritualism.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  his  last  book,  and  it  is  effected. 

He  has  inspired  one  with  an  immense  ennui 
for  telepathy  and  table-raping  and  clairvoy- 
ance. Whether  he  has  fairly  Ltated  the  case 
or  not,  one  feels  that  it  would  be  tedious  to 
hear  more  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Podmore  tells 
us  there  is  nothing  in  these  things,  and  he 
tells  us  so  in  such  a  manner  that  we  signify  our 
entire  agreement,  with  a  yawn. 

'Religion,'  said  Frederic  Myers,  'in  its  most 
permanent  sense,  is  the  adjustment  of  our 
emotions  to  the  structure  of  the  Universe.  .  . 
.  .  The  effect  of  Agnosticism  upon  me  was 
wholly  evil.  During  this  phase  only  can  I  re- 
member anything  of  deadness  and  bitterness. 
....  I  look  upon  Christ  as  a  Revealer  of  im- 
mortality absolutely  unique,  as  the  incompar- 
able Pioneer  of  all  wisdom  that  shall  be  learnt 
concerning  unseen  things.' 

'The  laboratory  and  the  alienist's  clinique'— 
that  is  to  say,  test  tubes  and  the  madhouse— 
'show  that  consciousness,  in  the  last  analysis 
i%  but  the  casual  and  transitory  co-ovdination 
of  countless  ill-defined  and  variable  elements.' 
This  is  Mr.  Podmore.    Tout  est  la! 

xhe  night  has  come,  bringing  its  stars  and 
its  shadows.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  day,  and 
that  the  quiet  of  the  still  night  entering  my 
room  from  the  open  window  has  a  reproach 
for  me.  But  there  can  be  no  reproach  from 
the  dead  writer.  If  his  belief  is  wrong  I  have 
written  what  he  would  have  me  write;  and  if 
his  belief  is  true,  he  does  not  know. 

Hints  of  the  Progress 
of  Knowledge. 

PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    AND  PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

(The  'Times,'  London.) 

The  33rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation has  just  been  held  at  Exeter.  The 
presidential  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Kenyon,    Principal    Librarian  at  the  British 


Museum,  who  spoke  on  'Public  Libraries  and 
Public  Service.'  He  said  that  as  head  of  the 
greatest  library  in  the  British  Empire,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world,  he  was,  no  doubt,  in 
some  sense  a  librarian;  but  ms  own  practical 
training  had  not  been  that  of  a  librarian  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term — namely,  some 
one  who  had  charge  of  a  collection  of  printed 
books.  The  books  with  which  he  had  had  to 
deal  had  been  of  a  class  which  was  found  in 
comparatively  few  libraries — namely,  manu- 
scripts; and  he  had  not  had  the  practical  ex- 
perience which  many  of  them  had  had,  of  the 
administration  of  a  great  library  of  printed 
books.  Consequently  he  proposed  to  deal 
rather  with  some  of  the  principles  of  librarian- 
ship  than  with  their  application  in  practical 
detail.  Books  might  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes — the  literature  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  literature  of  knowledge,  and  the  lit- 
eiature  of  pastime.  He  did  not  pretend  that 
this  classification  was  scientifically  exact,  or 
that  the  boundaries  between  the  three  classes 
could  be  precisely  drawn.  ±Sut  in  the  main 
the  division  held  good,  and  there  was  a  cor- 
responding division  in  the  duties  of  a  librarian 
towards  the  works  under  his  charge,  and  to- 
wards the  readers  who  used  them. 

The  librarian  of  a  free  library  largely  sub- 
served the  needs  of  the  literature  of  know- 
ledge; but  it  was  also  "is  duty  to  control  the 
supply  of  the  literature  of  pastime,  and  (if  he 
was  worth  his  salt)  he  was  only  too  glad  of 
any  opportunity  that  might  come  in  his  way 
to  foster  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  im- 
agination. The  guidance  of  his  readers'  taste 
should  be  one  of  the  chiet  attractions  of  a 
librarian's  post.  The  free  library  and  local 
libraries  in  general  were  not  only  instruments 
of  knowledge,  but  instruments  of  culture,  and 
to  those  who  regarded  intellectual  culture  as 
the  salt  of  a  nation's  life,  they  stood  together 
with  our  religious  organizations  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  agencies  for  good  on  which  the 
li  t  ure  of  the  nation  depended. 

Free  Libraries  and  Culture. 

It  was  a  common  complaint  that  the  literary 
education  of  this  country,  in  a  vast  number  of 
caces,  led  only  to  the  reading  of  the  half- 
penny newspaper,  the  trashy  weekly  of  the 
'snippet'  description,  or  (in  a  somewhat  higher 
social  scale)  the  monthly  miscellaneous  mag- 
azine and  colorless  and  worthless  fiction,  and 
that  the  free  libraries  largely  conduced  to  this 
washy  state  of  intellectual  anaemia  by  being, 
to  a  predominating  extent,  simply  purveyors 
of  fiction  to  those  who  would  be  better  with- 
out it.  Figures  might  be  dangerous  things, 
but  they  often  had  a  steadying  effect  on  con- 
troversy and  clipped  the  wings  of  rhetoric. 
There  were  now  610  places  which  had  adopted 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  and  about  560  in 
which  they  had  actually  been  put  in  opera- 
tion. Most  of  these  libraries  contained  lend- 
ing departments  as  well  as  reading  rooms,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  60.000,000  volumes  were 
circulated  annually  in  the  homes  of  tne  peo- 
ple. Of  these,  32X>00.000  were  fiction,  includ- 
ing children's  books,  which  formed  a  consider- 
able item,  and  28,000,000  were  not.  Adding 
to  those  the  reference  libraries,  which  issued 
about  11,000,000  volumes  a  year,  and  taking 
into  account  the  volumes  consulted  in  the  lib- 
raries themselves,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
proportion  of  fiction  issued  to  readers,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  issues  of  all  subjects,  was 
less  than  24  percent.;  and  that  again  included 
children's  books,  a  form  of  literature  at  which 
no  one  could  cavil. 

The  issue  of  fiction  was  not  the  main  func- 
tion of  the  free  libraries,  and  fiction  issued 
was,  to  an  overwhelmingly  large  degree,  fiction 
of  the  sound  and  healthy  kind  which  was  not 
merely  an  admissible,  but  a  desirable  form  of 
intellectual  nutriment.  The  knowledge  that 
was  sought  in  the  free  libraries  was  mainly 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  the  know- 
ledge that  a  man  needed  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  trade;  or  it  was  historical,  political, 
or  sociological,  the  knowledge  that  a  man  need- 
ed to  fit  him  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  If  the 
public  libraries  were  enabling  Englishmen  to 
train  themselves  in  science  and  technology,  in 
sociology  and  history,  thev  were  indeed  per- 
forming a  function  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  the  free  libraries 
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added  materially  to  the  higher  culture  of  the 
nation.  The  classes  for  whom  the  free  librar- 
ies were  mainly  intended  had,  in  most  cases, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  before 
they  could  proceed  to  the  superstructure  of 
imaginative  culture;  and  universal  education 
was  only  40  years  old  in  England.  But,  so  far 
as  he  could  judge,  the  libraries  were  doing 
what  they  could  in  this  direction.  In  many 
places  the  library  authorities  had  systemati- 
cally undertaken  the  provision  of  lectures  and 
temporary  exhibitions,  or  had  associated  their 
library  with  a  museum  or  art  gallery,  so  as  to 
present  a  varied  appeal  to  the  awakening 
taste  and  intelligence  of  the  public.  Such 
agencies  worked  in  hidden  ways,  and  it  was 
impossible,  except  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
to  judge  of  their  effect.  But  that  the  work 
was  on  right  lines  he  had  no  doubt  at  all.  They 
did  not  want  the  working  man's  studies  to  be 
confined  to  racing  tips  and  football  reports. 
They  wanted  him  to  go  on  to  the  literature 
which  gave  refreshment  and  knowledge,  the 
literature  which  gave  ideas  and  expanded  the 
mind.  The  man  who  considered  his  own  ma- 
terial welfare  the  sole  subject  of  importance 
might,  if  he  was  ignorant  enough,  think  that 
material  welfare  would  come  to  him  from  the 
study  of  betting  news.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  for  those  whose  daily  pre  occupation  was 
the  fluctuation  of  rubber  shares  to  contradict 
him.  A  higher  stage  was  reached  when  a  mar. 
studied  the  literature  of  his  own  trade  or  pro- 
fession in  order  that  he  might  get  on  in  it. 
The  motive  was  still  material  self-interest,  but 
it  vvas  self-interest  of  a  more  enlightened  kind 
and  exercised  on  nobler  subjects.  A  further 
stage  was  reached  when  the  reader  sought 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  from  a  sense  of 
the  mysterious  attractions  of  knowledge,  the 
wonders  of  nature,  of  mechanical  science,  'of 
human  life,  and  thought.  And  the  highest 
stage  of  all — apart  from  that  mystery  of  the 
intercourse  between  a  man  and  his  Creator — 
was  reached  when  a  man  realized  that  his 
supreme  duty  was  not  self-interest,  but  self- 
training  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  He 
believed  that  libraries  might  play  a  part  of 
vital  importance  in  the  regeneration  of  Eng- 
lish life,  and  that  librarians  would  do  well  to 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  possibilities  and, 
therefore,  the  duties  of  their  profession.  • 

The  Duties  of  a  Librarian. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  syllabus  of 
training  and  no  examination  could  give  those 
personal  qualities  which  were  essential  for  the 
ideal  librarian.  The  main  duties  of  a  librarian 
were  to  -?ee  that  his  library  contained  the 
right  books;  tu  see  that  those  books  were  pro- 
perly accessible  to  the  public;  and,  thirdly, 
to  guide  readers  in  the  use  of  them.  The  first 
Wat  a  matter  or  knowledge,  subject  to  fin- 
ancial limitations.  The  second  was  a  matter 
of  technical  training  in  classification  and  cata- 
loguing. The  third  was  a  matter  again  of 
knowledge,  but  still  more  of  tact  and  sym- 
pathy. The  duty  of  the  librarian  was  to  be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  to  think  nobly 
of  his  profession,  and  in  no  way  approve  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  despise  it;  to  re- 
gard himself  as  an  educational  agent  of  the 
first  importance,  and  to  train  himself  diligent- 
ly for  the  execution  of  the  trust  imposed  on 
him. 


OPEN-AIR   SCHOOLS   IN  ENGLAND. 

('Manchester  Guardian.') 

Mr.  J.  Eaton  Feasey  opened  a  most  interest- 
ing discussion  in  the  educational  science  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  with  a  paper  on 
'Outdoor  work  for  schools.'  He  urged  that 
open-air  work  was  desirable  not  merely  for 
the  physically  defective  but  for  all  scholars  in 
all  schools.  Modern  teachers,  he  said,  were 
largely  slaves  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  desk. 
Outdoor  work  was  restricted  to  drill  and  gar- 
dening, with,  in  some  few  schools,  an  occasion- 
al walk  or  excursion.  Things  which  could  not 
b*  done  in  a  desk  in  a  room  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  as  not  being  the  real  work  of 
a  school.  Yet  all  were  aware  of  the  serious 
harm  done  to  growing  children  by  desks  neces- 
sarily unsuitable,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
providing  well-ventilated  rooms  and  sufficient 
floor  space.    In  many  districts  school  accomo- 
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dation  was  deficient  in  nearly  all  hygienic  re- 
quisites, and  aggravated  the  harmful  influences 
present  in  many  cottage  homes.  But  the  ad- 
vantages of  open-air  work  were  mainly  educa- 
tional. It  was  impossible  in  the  classroom  to 
use  as  they  ought  the  child's  natural  love  of 
movement  and  his  instinctive  restlessness. 
Outside  this  characteristic  natural  activity 
might  be  used  and  the  evils  of  wrong  desk- 
posture  and  vitiated  atmosphere  avoided.  The 
proper  rule  for  every  school  was: — 'Do  every- 
thing outside  that  you  can.'  Not  only  wea 
there  much  which  could  be  done  better  in  the 
open  air,  but  much  which  could  be  done  only 
there. 

To  illustrate  this  a  number  of  photographic 
lantern  slides  were  exhibited  showing  children 
working  in  the  open  air  at  the  Ranmoor 
School,  Sheffield,  ihere  were  lessons  in  arith- 
metic, elementary  geometry,  mensuration,  and 
geography  in  the  playground  and  garden. 
Scholars  were  shown  measuring  garden  plots 
and  finding  the  height  of  trees.  Other  classes 
were  studying  light,  heat,  rainfall,  evapora- 
tion, etc.  Yet  others  were  studying  the  sun- 
dial, shadows,  and  the  seasons. 

The  method  of  letting  the  children  teach 
themselves  by  direct  observation,  comparison, 
and  inference,  Mr.  Feasey  claimed,  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  artificial  'diagrammatism.'  Black- 
board nature  study  was  an  absurdity.  It 
was  wrong  to  confine  children  within  doors  to 
discuss  snow,  rain,  dew,  sunshine,  and  plant 
life.  There  was  a  crying  need  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  school  gardens,  not  for  technical  in- 
struction in  horticulture,  but  for  the  conduct 
of  real  nature  study.  The  garden  should  not 
merely  provide  the  material  for,  but  should 
be  the  scene  of,  the  lessons.  In  the  garden 
scholars  might  carry  on  prolonged  investiga- 
tions— e.g.,  into  rato  of  growth.  The  nature 
instinct  born  in  a  child  could  be  satisfied  and 
developed  instead  of  being  obliterated  by  work 
in  school  with  a  dried  or  torn-up  specimen. 
It  was  not  impossible  to  meet  the  difficulty 
of  providing  gardens  for  schools  in  the  con- 
gested parts  of  cities.  Plots  of  ground  might 
be  laid  out  in  the  suburbs  and  classes  con- 
veyed to  these  garden  schools  for  a  half-day 
each  week  for  outdoor  work  of  various  kinds. 

'One  looks  forward,'  Mr.  Feasey  concluded, 
'to  the  day  when  every  city  shall  be  ringed 
about  with  garden  schools;  when  every  child 
shall  have  the  love  of  the  living  plant,  the  love 
of  the  wind  and  sky  and  snow  and  cloud  be- 
stirred within  him;  when  the  man  and  woman 
of  the  narrow  street  shall  pine  for  a  garden 
and  shall  long  earnestly  to  escape  from  the 
man-made  city  to  the  country  which  God 
made.' 

Mr.  G.  G.  Lewis,  head  master  of  the  Kentish 
Town  Road  London  County  Council  School, 
read  a  paper  on  'The  School  Journey:  Its 
practice  and  educational  value.'  Travel,  he 
said,  was  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
education  of  kings.  Most  teachers  would  in- 
clude open-air  work  and  travel  in  their  ideal 
curriculum,  where  expense  was  no  object. 
Actual  objects  were  better  teaching  tools  than 
the  most  vivid  description,  or  even  than  pic- 
tures, lantern  slides,  or  models.  Big  things 
like  trees,  hills  and  rivers,  castles  and  cathe- 
drals could  not  be  brought  into  the  classroom, 
and  smaller  objects  were  best  studied  in  then- 
own  natural  environment.  Hence  the  need  for 
school  journeys.  Some  of  their  more  obvious 
advantages  were: — Improved  health  and  quick- 
ened mental  activity;  the  formation  of  the 
open-air  habit— likely  to  be  a  moral  as  well 
as  physical  gain  through  life;  the  act  of  learn- 
ing was  not  associated  solely  with  the  desk 
and  books,  but  with  the  world  at  large;  the 
child  was  trained  to  observe  on  an  'imperial' 
scale  the  big  things  of  nature  and  works  of 
man;  and,  finally,  an  'entente  cordiale'  was 
created  between  teacher  and  scholar,  which 
was  carried  into  the  school  and  made  the  form- 
al routine  work  easier  and  more  productive. 
Mr.  Lewis  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the 
school  journeys  which  he  conducted  at  Kent- 
ish Town  Road  School.  Every  class  in  the 
school  spent  one-half-day  per  week  on  Hamp- 
stcad  Heath,  a  mile  away,  which  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  had  kindly  agreed  to  recognize  as  a 
'museum.'  There  they  were  taught,  not  a  new 
extra  subject,  but  drawing,  geography,  history, 
nature  study,  and  arithmetic.  The  lessons 
grouped  mostly  around  trees,  because  they 
were  big  enough  for  a  large  class  to  observe; 
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they  were  always  available,  and  yet  they  con- 
stantly presented  new  developments.  The  soils, 
pond  life,  plant?  and  fungi,  clouds,  and  snow 
also  provided  open  air  lessons.  The  little  boys 
learned  most  of  their  geography  on  the  Heath. 
The  Fleet  Brook,  which  gave  its  name  to  Fleet- 
street,  rose  on  the  Heath,  and  its  first  half- 
mile  supplied  a  complete  river  system  in  minia- 
ture. It  emptied  itself  into  Hampstead  pond, 
which  was  magnified  into  the  sea.  The  older 
boys  mapped  its  course,  measured  its  width, 
calculated  its  speed,  and  worked  out  the  con- 
tour lines  of  its  valley.  In  this  connection 
Mt.  Lewis  pleaded  for  the  free  use  of  the 
trams,  which  were  not  half  filled  at  the  time 
when  the  scholars  would  use  them. 

Then,  Mr.  Lewis  went  on,  there  were  Satur- 
day rambles — usually  a  trip  to  obtain  speci- 
mens. They  went  to  Epping  Forest  for  toad- 
stools, Richmond  Park  for  pond  life,  and  Charl- 
ton Quarry  for  rocks  and  fossils.  Another 
form  of  school  journey  was  the  long-distance 
excursion.  The  Kentish  Town  Road  boys  had 
during  the  last  five  years  visited  Chepstow, 
Abergavenny,  Shanklin,  Stroud,  Folkestone, 
and  Boulogne,  at  a  cost  of  about  £  1  per  week 
per  head.  The  chief  object  of  those  journeys 
was  to  introduce  the  children  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  objects,  especially  those  which  they 
could  not  see  near  London. 

Finally  there  was  the  open-air  school  in  Ep 
ping  Forest.  Last  July  the  whole  of  the  top 
class  (thirty-five  boys)  with  their  master  spent 
a  week  at  a  'retreat'  in  Epping  Forest.  A 
shed  provided  a  dormitory,  army  mattresses 
and  straw  a  bed.  The  boys  learnt  their  scrip- 
ture, spelling,  reading,  etc.,  during  the  morn- 
ings, seated  on  fallen  tree  trunks,  and  in  the 
afternoons  they  went  for  long  tramps  to  study 
local  history  and  geography.  Doctors  who  had 
followed  these  experiments  came  to  the  con- 
Icusion  that  most  boys  benefited  by  them,  es- 
pecially those  with  weak  chests. 

Mr.  A.  Sutherland,  in  a  paper  on  'School 
Gardening,'  claimed  for  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 'It  vivifies  school  work,  stimulating 
all  branches  of  study;  it  gives  the  subject  of 
nature  study  a  definite  foundation,  suggest- 
ing problems  through  which  children  may  be 
trained  to  "do  something  in  order  to  find  out 
something";  it  teaches  respect  for  labor,  show- 
ing the  importance  of  the  work  of  producing 
vegetables,  and  of  the  skill  desirable  for  this 
fundamental  human  employment;  it  brings  the 
interests  of  the  home  and  school  more  into 
sympathy;  it  tends  to  correct  modern  plea- 
sure-seeking tendencies,  developing"  interests 
that  furnish  means  of  wholesome  pleasures 
within  ourselves;  it  expands  the  mind  by  the 
opportunities  it  gives  for  observation  of  vari- 
ous plants  of  different  kinds;  it  brings  the 
school  into  sympathetic  association  with  our 
most  important  industry — agriculture — and 
gives  a  simple,  recreative  manual  training  in 
handling  a  spade  and  other  garden  tools;  it 
awakens  interests  and  desires  that  help  in  the 
formation  of  good  habits,  and  healthy,  pro- 
fitable employment  in  spare  time;  it  enhances 
the  usefulness  of  the  citizen  by  the  training 
towards  special  interests  that  he  may  follow 
up  after  school  days  are  over,  and  help  in  pro- 
ducing plants — living  things  of  beauty  and  won- 
der.' 

Professor  Mark  R.  Wright,  Armstrong  Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  a  paper  entitled 
'A  Training  College  Under  Canvas,'  gave  an 
account  of  the  training  college  camps  held  at 
Warkworth  in  1908  and  at  Richmond  in  July 
last.  The  total  number  at  Warkworth.  he 
said,  was  147,  and  the  total  number  at  Rich- 
mond was  171,  including  123  boys,  35  students, 
and  six  men.bers  of  the  staff.  The  fee  for  a 
fortnight  at  Warkworth.  including  train  fare, 
was  25s.  for  students  and  IDs.  for  boys,  while 
at  Richmond  it  was  27s.  6d.  for  students  and 
20s.  for  boys.  Bell  tents,  marquees,  blankets, 
ground  sheets,  ovens,  pails,  shovels,  kettles, 
broom's,  etc.,  were  hired  from  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  York  for  £27.  At  Richmond 
they  were  near  the  camp  of  the  Territorial 
Force,  and  drew  rations  from  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps.  The  best  testimony  as  to  the  focd 
supplied  was  that  the  average  increase  in 
weight  among  the  boys  during  the  fortnight' 
was  two  pounds.  The  scholars  were  drawn 
from  30  schools,  and  their  average  ag.>  was 
thirteen.  The  day's  time-table  began 
with  the  reveille  at  6.45  a.m.  and  ended  with 
'lights  out'    at  11  p.m.    (9.15    for  the  boys). 
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The  subjects  for  study  included  surveying 
areas,  mapping,  the  iysical  geography  of  the 
district,  weather-lore,  local  history,  natural 
history  of  plants  and  animals,  sketching,  and 
music.  In  neither  .mp  had  they  any  diffi- 
culty in  regard  t  discipline.  The  effect  of 
camp  life  upon  the  health  was  remarkable, 
and  there  was  aiso  a  general  improvement  in 
tidiness,  smartness,  and  rtspect  for  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  1 :  The  primary  object  of  the 
camp,  howi  vas  the  training  of  students. 

To  them  I  ed  the  great  supremacy  of  na- 

tural mi  -  over  artificial.  But  the  most 
imports  it  part  of  their  experience  was  that 
whicli  obtained  by  studying  the  boys  in- 

dividii  and  intimatety.  The  effects  of  camp 
upon  the  relations  between  teachers  and 
scholars  surpassed  expectation.  Instead  of 
growing  too  familiar,  the  boys  were  obedient, 
and  the  students  had  a  good-humored  toler- 
ance of  the  boys.  Many  of  them  learned  more 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  boys  than  all  their 
previous  experience  had  taught  them.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  students  was  distinctly  improved  by  the 
experiment.  They  would  be  more  alert,  more 
receptive,  and  more  humane,  and  they  would 
be  more  competent  class  teachers. 

Professor  Findlay  said  Professor  Wright's 
paper  was  most  helpful.    This  problem  of  such 
immense  importance  depended  upon  the  com- 
ing race  of  teachers.    He  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues had  in  a  small  way  tried  to  do  a  lit- 
tle of  the  kind  of  thing  which  had  been  de- 
scribed.  They  once  went  to  Westmorland  with 
some  teachers,  but  they  never  achieved  any- 
thing like  what  Professor  Wrignc  had  achieved. 
He  would  like  to  see  all  those  in  training  col- 
leges compelled  to  go  out  with  their  students 
and  with  the  children  and  live  the  simple  life. 
The  point  arose  what  to  do  with  the  very  poor 
children.    It  was  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  most  remarkable  experiment  that  had 
been  made  in  London  by  Miss  Sewell.  Miss 
Sewell  went  to  a  school  in  Canning  Town,  one 
of  the  dreariest  parts  of  London.    With  noth- 
ing but  a  small  piece  of  land  by  the  side  of 
the  school  she  conducted  a  camp,  nature  study, 
literary  work,  and    all    kinds  of  interesting 
open-air  work  for  the  children.    He  referred  to 
that  as  indicating  that  if  they  could  not  get 
parks  and  open  spaces  they  could  do  a  wonder- 
ful work  even  under  such  difficult  conditions. 
He  referred  to  it  also    for    another  reason. 
Miss  Sewell's  motive,  and  the  motive  under- 
lying the  papers  they  had  just  heard,  was  not 
merely  to  make  the  children  stronger  in  health 
or  to  get  them  to  understand,  weigh,  and  mea- 
sure better,  but  to  achieve  a  deeper  and  strong- 
er purpose  in  life.   It  was  often  supposed  that 
the  Educational  Science  Section  were  only  con- 
cerned with  the  duller  and  more  obscure  sides 
of  investigation—that  they  were  mere  utili- 
tarians, tending  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  to  ignore  the  ideal  ele- 
ment in  human  life.    The  papers  which  had  been 
read  that  morning  showed  that  they  were  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  ideals,  and  had  gone 
out  and  were    going  out  to  nature,  because 
they  felt  that  in  nature    the    human  spirit 
found  its  freedom.    There  was  in  Sheffield  a 
'recovery'  school.    What  was  it  that  the  child- 
ren were  to  recover?     As  he  had  looked  at 
their  sad  faces  it  had  seemed  to  him  that,  al- 
though medical  men  might  be  only  concerned 
with  their  recovery  of  weight  and  blood,  they 
were  there  to  recover  the  human  spirit.  That 
morning  the  Educational  Science  section  were 
making  plain  to  public  attention  that  they 
were  out  for  reform,  that  they  expected  pub- 
lic opinion  to  respond    to    their  efforts,  and 
that  every    possible    opportunity  would  be 
given  to  our  teachers  to  enable  every  child 
in  this  country  to  share  the  heritage  of  the 
open  air.    Of  course,  they  spent  their  time, 
quite  rightly,  on  special     researches  and  in- 
vestigations.   But  when  it  was  said  that  the 
British  Association  was  not  concerned  with 
great  matters  which  appealed  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  these  papers  contradicted  that  state- 
ment absolutely.    They  were  making  a  claim 
which  must  be  met  by  public  opinion— a  claim 
on  behalf  of  our  teachers    for    freedom  and 
liberty,  and  a  claim  on  behalf  of  our  children. 
Teachers,  in  taking    their    children  into  the 
open  air,  were  following  the  example  of  Him 
who  always  chose  His  parables  and  teaching 
from  the  harvest  fields,  and  told  us  to  'con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow.' 
Miss  B.  Foxley  thought  that  in  the  success- 


ful experiments  which  had  been  made  the 
children  had  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
picked.  They  were  not  consciously  chosen,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  find  the 
cost  they  came  generally  from  homes  where 
they  were  fell-fed  and  well-clothed.  A  delicate 
child  could  very  well  be  catered  for  in  camp, 
provided  it  was  not  too  young.  She  had  seen 
some  work  done  with  very  little  children.  But 
she  would  give  this  warning,  that  a  breach  of 
the  continuity  of  home  life  seemed  in  most 
cases  to  upset  a  child  under  seven  or  eight 
physically  and  morally  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  had  doubted  whether  the  intellectual  or 
physical  benefit  could  be  very  great.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  diet  to  be  consider- 
ed Some  food  might  be  exceedingly  good  for 
strong,  growing  boys,  but  if  it  were  given  to 
little  girls  or  sickly  children  there  would  soon 
be  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with.  There 
ought  to  be  someone  with  sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  such  emergencies. 
She  was  not  for  one  moment  deprecating  the 
taking  of  children  to  camp.  She  believed  in  it 
very  strongly.  But  there  was  always  a  lit- 
tle danger,  when  they  heard  of  these  delight- 
ful and  successful  experiments,  that  some  of 
them  might  rush  in  and  try  to  do  the  same 
under  different  conditions. 


ed  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  for  a  firm  like 
Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  to 
use  coal  which  was  near  their  door  or  to  re- 
ceive power  transmitted  from  the  coast. 

Professor  Fessenden  said  if would  be  cheap- 
er to  get  the  power  from  the  coast.  He  had 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  consulting 
engineer  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  a 
very  high  number  of  volts,  and  that  problem 
was  not  at  all  a  difficult  one.  He  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  power  stations,  and  he  had  made 
some  of  the  most  elaborate  investigations 
ever  made  in  the  data  of  steam  and  gas.  Es- 
pecially wras  he  sure  about  his  figures,  and 
quite  certain  that  his  system,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  a  great  saving  over  gas  or  steam. 

In  reply  to  another  question,  Professor  Fes- 
senden spoke  of  storage  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  from  the  sun's  rays  radiating 
through  glass  on  to  a  large  tank  of  water. 
He  stated  that  by  that  means  he  hoped  to  get 
as  much  as  30,000  horse  power  on  a  hot  day. 
From  a  windmill  he  had  been  able  to  develop 
power  to  the  extent  of  800  kilowatts. 


Passing  Events 


SOURCES   OF  ENERGY. 

A  Canadian's  Proposal. 
('Manchester  Guardian.') 

A  Canadian  engineer,  Professor  Fessenden, 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  described  to  the  En- 
gineering Section  of  the  British  Association 
how  he  hopes  to  'harness'  solar  radiation, 
wind-power,  and  other  intermittent  natural, 
sources  of  energy. 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  often  heard  that 
the  coal  mines  of  the  country  should  be  na- 
tionalized, Professor  Fessenden  said  that  such 
a  development  was  unnecessary,  as  in  the  fu- 
ture we  should  be  independent  of  coal.  The 
question  of  power  from  sun-heat,  wind,  tides, 
and  other  sources  had  presented  some  prob- 
lems, but  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  power  could  be  stored  at  will 
at  a  cost  which  would  bring  it  w-ithin  the 
realm  of  commercial  propositions.  His  plan 
was  a  plain,  homely,  direct  engineering  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  A  cubic  yard  of  water, 
weighing  2,2401b.,  falling  a  distance  of  1,000ft., 
gave  one  horse  power  per  hour.  To  build  a 
tower  1,000ft.  high  was  out  of  the  question, 
but  to  sink  a  shaft  was  a  reasonable  under- 
taking. Since  1899  he  had  been  making  experi- 
ments and  carrying  out  investigations.  From 
tenders  obtained  he  found  that  a  shaft  could 
be  excavated  at  two  dollars  per  cubic  yard, 
while  the  excavations  to  make  room'  for  tur- 
bine machinery  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
would  cost  50  cents  per  cubic  yard.  His  pro- 
posal, first,  was  to  pump  water  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft.  The  power  to  do  this  pump- 
ing could  be  got  from  solar  tanks  which  caught 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  windmills  which  would 
harness  the  power  in  the  wind.  He  had  car- 
ried out  experiments  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  results  were  wholly  satisfactory.  The  sys- 
tem could  not  compete  with  natural  water- 
power  such  as  that  provided  at  Niagara;  but 
the  cost,  he  estimated,  was  only  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  steam  and  half  the  cost  of  gas. 

Proceeding  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  tak- 
ing a  concrete  example,  Professor  Fessenden 
said  the  cliffs  on  the  seashore  of  Great  Brit- 
ain could  be  m£de  very  serviceable.  There  was 
plenty  of  wind,  and  the  cost  of  sinking  a  shaft 
could  be  dispensed  with.  The  water  could  be 
pumped  from  the  sea  and  dropped  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  More  power  could  be  generated  in 
this  way  than  was  required  to  drive  all  tbr 
railways,  trains  and  motors  in  the  country  at 
a  considerably  lower  cost  than  was  involved  in 
the-  use  of  steam.  Professor  Fessenden  added 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  announce  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  until  next  year,  but 
energetic  journalists  had  got  hold  of  an  idea 
of  his  work.  Further  investigations  would  be 
made  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  future. 

Sit  William  White  suggested  that  \intil 
further  tests  were  made  the  figures  given  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  must  be  accept- 
ed with  considerable  caution. 

The  President  (Professor  W.  E.  Dalby)  ask- 


German  industry  is  seriously  disturbed  by 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  Unless  the  disputes  can 
be  ended  within  the  next  few  days,  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  workmen  will  be  idle.  The  40,- 
s  000  striking  shipbuilders  show  no  signs  of 
weakening.  The  managing  committee  of  the 
Socialist  party  is  aiding  in  the  support  of  the 
idle  men. 

The  Mejlis,  or  national  council,  of  Persia, 
has  elected  Nasir-ul-Mulk,  ex-premier  and  min- 
ister of  finance,  regent  to  succeed  Azad-ul- 
Mulk.  who  died  on  Sept.  22. 

The  English  syndicate,  headed  by  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel,  has  abandoned  the  negotiations  for  a 
loan  of  $50,000,000  to' Turkey,  in  deference  to 
the  objections  of  the  French  and  British  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  leave  England  a 
few  months  after  the  investiture  at  Cardiff 
for  an  unofficial  voyage  around  the  world,  and 
will  enter  the  army  for  nominal  service  after 
his  return.  He  will  be  accompanied  on  the 
voyage  by  Prince  Albert,  who  will  remain  per- 
manently in  the  navy.  The  King's  third  son, 
whose  health  is  not  robust,  may  go  with  them. 

Harmwzd  Rassam,  the  Assyrian  scholar  and 
explorer  and  the  man  who  while  acting  as 
envoy  from  Queen  Victoria  was  imprisoned 
and  kept  in  chains  for  two  years  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  whose  treatment  brought  about  the 
war  with  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia  which 
cost  £9.000.000,  died  recently  in  Hove.  Eng- 
land. Theodore  had  imprisoned  and  maltreat- 
ed the  British  Consul  and  several  other  Eu- 
ropeans, and  Rassam  was  chosen  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  proceed  to  Theodore's  court  and 
demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Rassam 
went  out  armed  with  a  personal  letter  from 
Queen  Victoria  and  some  presents  from  her 
Majesty.  At  first  he  was  treated  with  con- 
sideration, but  afterward  he  was,  with  his  two 
companions,  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Mau' 
dala  and  kept  in  chains  for  nearly  two  years. 
-  A  military  expedition  was  then  decided  on, 
and  Lord  Napier's  force  overpowered  Theo- 
dore's opposition.  The  Abyssinian  king  re- 
leased his  prisoners  on  the  eve  of  his  final 
defeat. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  was  issued  in  London  on  Monday.  It 
says  the  preference  granted  by  Canada  has 
been  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  favorable 
market  for  West  Indian  sugar  just  when  the 
United  States,  through  the  development  of 
their  own  colonial  policy,  ceased  to  require 
West  Indian  sugar  as  largely  as  formerly.  The 
West  Indies  are  strongly  urged  to  make  reci- 
procity concessions  to  Canadian  goods.  The 
West  Indian  Colonies  generally  are  in  favor 
of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada,  ex-  ~ 
ccpt  Jamaica,  which  fears,  the  Commissioners 
believe    without  justification,    that  making 
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such  arrangements  would  provoke  retaliatory 
tariff  legislation  by  the  United  States. 

The  political  situation  in  Portugal  is  be- 
coming very  strained.  Dr.  Megahhaes,  a  not- 
ed editor  of  Lisbon,  predicts  that  a  republic 
must  inevitably  come.  He  considers  that  the 
recent  victories  won  by  the  Republican  Party 
are  astounding,  and  all  the  more  significant 
as  being  a  crushing  reply  to  the  insults  and 
calumnies  heaped  upon  the  Republicans  during 
thirty  months  of  implacable  hostility  shown 
by  the  monarchist  parties.  The  Cortes  has  ad- 
journed until  December  12.  The  members  of 
the  Opposition  failed  to  appear  at  the  opening 
session  at  which  the  government's  programme 
was  outlined.  It  was  expected  that  the  Cortes 
would  soon  adjourn  as  the  Cabinet  is  thought 
too  weak  to  push  its  measures  through. 

In  a  test  case  instituted  by  some  Jews  who 
have  long  resided  in  Ekaterinoslav  province, 
Russia,  the  Senate  decided  that  the  orders  of 
expulsion  were  illegal  and  that  the  petitioners 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  homes.  Appeals 
have  now  been  made  in  other  provinces. 

At  the  International  Congress  on  unemploy- 
ment in  Paris  a  most  striking  address  was 
given  by  M.  Villemin,  president  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  Building  Industries, 
who  blamed  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  as 
the  chief  cause  of  non-employment.  Children, 
he  said,  left  school  and  found  employment. 
They  worked  without  knowledge  and  always 
remained  poor  workers.  Unemployment  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  result. 

The  trial  of  'Dr.'  Hawley  Harvey  Crippen  for 
tin  murder  of  his  wife,  Belle  Elmore,  the  act- 
ress, and  of  Ethel  Clare  Le  Neve,  who  is 
charged  with  being  an  accessory  after  the 
fact,  has  been  set  for  the  October  sessions  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  London.  The 
coroner's  jury  which  has  been  investigating 
the  case  has  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  mur- 
der against  Crippen. 

According  to  the  figures  for  the  first  five 
months  it  appears  probable  that  the  revenue 
in  Germany  for  the  present  fiscal  year  from 
new  taxes  will  fall  $10,750,000  short  of  the 
budget  estimates,  which  placed  the  expendi- 
tures at  about  30  percent,  less  than  they 
proved  to  be.  Yet  the  Government  has  de- 
cided not  to  introduce  a  bill  for  further  tax- 
ation until  after  the  Reichstag  elections  in 
the  fall  of  next  year. 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers  were  summoned 
to  the  Correctional  Courtgdn  Paris  on  Sept.  22, 
charged  with  having  secretly  reconstruct- 
ed the  order  which  was  dissolved  under  the 
Law  of  1901.  The  police  have  seized  docu- 
ments which,  it  is  alleged,  established  that  the 
order  is  again  in  full  activity  throughout 
France. 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  the  seamen's 
position  in  the  event  of  an  international  strike 
against  the  Shipping  Federation,  a  conference 
of  delegates  in  London,  representing  160,000 
men  and  thirteen  trades  unions,  covering  the 
dock  and  transport  workers  of  Great  Britain, 
has  pronounced  unanimously  in  favor  of  an 
international  union.  Representatives  of-  the 
French  and  American  dock  workers  are  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Manufacturers 
which  has  been  meeting  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
before  dispersing  held  a  banquet  at  which  Mr. 
Rowley,  the  president  spoke,  dwelling  chiefly 
on  protection  and  imperial  preference.  He 
said  he  had  no  politics  but  protection,  and 
hoped  none  of  his  hearers  had.  If  they  had 
he  hoped  they  would  sink  all  differences  for 
the  sake  of  the  association. 

Queen  Mary  has  consented  to  receive  a  peti 
tion  from  the  'cottage  women  of  England'  on 
the  subject  of  the  hardships  imposed  on  them 
by  motor  traffic.  The  petitioners  number  10,- 
200,  and  they  are  all  women  living  on  much 
frequented  roads.  They  complain  that  their 
lives  are  made  miserable  by  automobiles  rush- 
ing past,  endangering  the  lives  of  their  child- 
ren and  ruining  their  household  things  with 
dust.    They  suggest  that  motors  be  required 
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to  go  slowly  through  villages.  The  Queen 
expresses  the  greatest  sympathy  with  their 
complaint. 

The  Pope  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  protesting  against  an  anti-clerical 
speech  delivered  by  Mayor  Nathan,  of  Rome, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  entry  into  Rome  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Eternal  City  by  the  Italians  in  which 
speech  the  Mayor  severely  criticized  the  papacy. 
He  expresses  deep  sorrow  that  a  public  officer 
should  be  allowed  to  outrage  and  ridicule  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  hopes  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Rome  will  join  with  those  of  the 
entire  world  in  prayer  for  the  defence  of  the 
Churchy  which  has  been  violently  attacked. 
The  Pontiff  also  asks  Roman  Catholics  to  pray 
that  these  attacks  shall  not  be  repeated  in 
the  future.  The  Mayor  replies  by  saying  he 
is  not  bound  to  justify  himself,  but  makes  an 
explanation  out  of  respect  for  the  Pope.  He 
claims  equal  liberty  of  speech  with  the  Holy 
Father,  who  proclaims  the  truth  from  St. 
Peter's  chair.  If  his  speech  was  contrary  to 
law,  he  is  prepared  to  answer  for  it  in  the 
courts.  If  what  he  said  was  distasteful  to  the 
electors,  he  is  prepared  to  resign  his  office. 
If  it  was  against  religion  he  is  prepared  to 
answer  to  God.  After  declaring  that  religious 
consolation  is  denied  to  all  those  who  will  not 
bend  to  the  Vatican's  will  and  that  ignorance 
and  superstition  are  being  encouraged  and 
knowledge  repulsed,  the  Mayor  concludes  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  offend  the 
Pope,  who  does  good  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  with  his  limited  heart  and 
intellect. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  at  the  conference  in 
London  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  in  sup- 
porting a  resolution  expressing  the  view  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  binding  the  Empire 
together  in  a  girdle  with  cheap  cables,  con- 
tended that  the  cables  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  operators  of  a  cable  ring.  They  should  be 
bought  out  at  the  market  price  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  The  first  step  was  to  call 
a  conference  of  the  Postmasters-General  of  Eu- 
rope and  then  another  with  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  carried. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  Government 
is  introducing  two  referendum  bills,  one  au- 
thorizing the  nationalization  of  monopolies 
and  the  other  regarding  the  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  the  arbitration  court. 

The  ravages  of  cholera  in  Naples,  Italy,  are 
causing  great  alarm.  Foreign  consuls  are  re- 
fusing to  give  steamers  clearing  from  the  port 
clean  bills  of  health. 

There  has  been  very  serious  rioting  in  the 
Moabit  precincts  of  Berlin,  the  coal  strikers 
fighting  the  police  with  great  violence,  many 
being  wounded,  some  of  whom  will  probably 
die.  Women  took  an  active  part  against  the 
police,  throwing  all  sorts  of  missiles  down  up- 
on them  from  windows  and  roofs. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  elected  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
now  being  held  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  defeating . 
Vice-President  Sherman.  The  party  is  all  at 
odds  and  the  convention  one  of  the  most 
excited  known  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  friends  have  nominated 
Henry  Stimson  as  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. 

George  Chavez,  who  flew  over  the  Alps  last 
week,  succumbed  on  Tuesday  to  the  injuries 
he  sustained  in  a  fall  when  near  the  end  of 
his  journey.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have  re- 
ceived a  purse  of  $10,000,  which  was  being  sub- 
scribed for  him.  At  Paris,  Edmund  Polliot 
also  died  through  an  aeroplane  accident. 

Lieut.  Roy  Gzowski,  of  the  Queen's  Own 
Rifles,  died  in  the  Royal  Cambridge  Hospital, 
Aldershot,  on  Saturday  from  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Gzowski,  Toronto, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski. 
Two  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  taken  ill  at 
the  same  time,  are  not  yet  convalescent. 

An  important  agreement  has  been  concluded 
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between  certain  British  banks  and  the  Rus- 
sian minister  of  finance,  which  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  network  of  railways  in  the 
Caucasus,  The  construction  of  these  rail- 
ways, it  is  id,  includes  the  long-proposed 
line  between  Armivar  and  Touapse.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  all  the  material  used  will  be 
supplied  by  British  concerns. 


Things  New  and  Oh 


There  is  a  well-authenticated  case  of  a  man 
who  tied  a  piece  of  cotton  round  his  finger  in 
the  morning  to  remind  him  to  get  his  hair 
cut.  On  the  way  home  to  dinner  that  evening 
he  noticed  the  piece  of  cotton. 

*Ah,  yes,  I  remember,'  he  said,  and,  smiling 
proudly,  he  entered  the  hairdresser's  shop, 
and  sat  down  before  the  artist. 

'Er— yes,  sir?'  said  the  artist,  puzzled  in- 
quiry in  his  tones. 

'Eh— oh,  yes;  cut  my  hair,  please,'  com- 
manded the  absent-minded  one  curtly. 

'Why,  certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,'  said  the 
artist;  'but  you  won't  mind  my  mentioning 
the  fact  that  I  cut  it  for  you  this  morning, 
will  you?' 


She  (effusively) :  'How  nice  it  is  to  have 
met  you  again  after  all  these  years,  my  dear 
Captain  Burlington!' 

He  (major  now) :  'That  was  ten  years  ago, 
you  know.' 

She  (still  more  effusively):  How  time  flies! 
Well,  congratulations  and  good-by.  I  hope 
you'll  be  a  general  when  next  we  meet.'— 
'Punch.' 


A  HABIT  ACQUIRED  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

The  late  Justice  Brewer  was  presiding,  years 
ago,  over  a  civil  case  in  which  one  of  the  im- 
portant witnesses  was  a  horse-doctor  named 
Williams.  The  doctor  was  a  small  man  witn 
a  weak  little  voice,  and  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  the  Court  and  jury,  had  great 
difficulty  in  hearing  his  testimony. 

During  cross-examination  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  became  exasperated  and  began  to 
prod  and  harry  the  little  man. 

'Dr.  Williams,'  he  shouted,  'if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  anywhere  with  this  case  you 
must  speak  up  so  the  Court  will  hear  you. 
Speak  up  loud  and  strong,  sir!' 

The  small-sized  veterinary  tried,  but  it  was 
evidently  no  use.  Whether  from  embarrass- 
ment or  inability  the  sound  would  not  come. 

'Well,  your  honor — '  began  the  counsel  in- 
dignantly, when  Judge  Brewer  stopped  him 
witn  a  gesture.  Leaning  over  the  bench,  he 
said,  in  his  kindly  tone: 

'Mr.  Attorney,  you  must  be  patient  with  the 
doctor.  He  can  not  help  it.  Years  spent  in 
the  sick-room  have  apparently  made  speaking 
low  a  second  nature  with  him.' — The  'Green 
Bag.' 


'Can  you  keep  anything  on  your  stomach?' 
asked  the  ship's  doctor. 

'No,  sir,'  he  returned  feebly,  'nothing  but 
my  hand.' 


Bishop 

Strachan 

School 

Wykeham  Hall, 
Colltft  St.  Toronto. 


A  Church  Residential  and 
Day  School  for  girls.  Full 
Matriculation  Course  as 
well  as  Elementary  work. 
Domestic  Arts,  Music  and 
Painting.  Forty-third  year. 

For  Calendar  address 
MISS  ACRES.  Principal. 


RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

'World  Wide'  readers  whose  subscrip- 
tions expire  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
are  asked  to  kindly  renew  promptlv,  as 
over-due  subscriptions  entail  much  ex- 
tra work,  and,  moreover,  there  is  always 
dang-er  of  loss  of  a  copy,  when  the  date 
is  not  extended  on  the  address  tags  at 
the  proper  time. 

All  revisions  of  our  mailing-  lists  are 
of  necessity  made  by  th«  Dr'nter  solely 
by  reference  to  the  date  on  the  tag,  so 
that  the  names  of  even  our  best  friends 
may  drop  automatically  in  this  way.  if 
instructions  are  not  sent  us  in  time. 
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THA  KSGIVING 
NUIilBER  :-:  :-: 


OF  THE 


Canadian  Pictorial' 


Out  Eariy  in  October 

CANADIAN  HARVEST  SCENES  in  Field, 
i  Orchard  and  Garden. 

CANADIAN  SOLDIERS  IN  ENGLAND— 
Series  of  fine  views  of  the  Queen's  Own  at  Alder- 
shot  and  in  London. 

THE  EUCHARISTIC  CONGRESS  IN 
MONTREAL.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  cele- 
bration in  which  more  than  half  a  million  people 
participated. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  EXQUISITE  PIC- 
TURES. 

MUSIC,  FICTION,  FASHIONS,  ETC.,  ETC- 


If  you've  not  seen  the  '  Pictorial  '  you  simply 
can't  appreciate  its  beauty.  Really  an  Art  Publica- 
tion at  a  Popular  Price.  * 

Order  a  copy  from  your  newsdealers,  or  send 
direct  to  us. 


TEN  CENTS 


Annua/  Subscription  $1.00 

The  Pictorial!  Publisbinjs  C@0 

142  £t.  Peter  Street    **  «t>  «*  Montreal 
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JOHN  DOUGALL  &  SON,  Publishers,  MONTREAL 


The ' Witness'  Art  Treasures 

New  Series  of  Picture  Coupons  has  just  started  in  the  'Daily 
Witness,'  giving  another  opportunity  to  'Witness'  readers  who  were 
away  from  home  during  the  summer,  or  who  did  not  save  the 
first  series,   not   realizing   how  tine  these  pictures  really  are. 

Six  consecutive  coupons  cut  from  the  'Witness,'  and  ten  cents, 
will  secure  one  picture  as  named  in  the  coupon.  If  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  five  cents  extra  needed   for  postage  and  tubing. 

The  four  pictures  in  this  series  are: 


1.  THE  DOCTOR. 

2.  THE  HORSE  FAIR. 


3.  THE  LAST  CHANGE. 

4.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


All  beautifully  printed  in  rich  brown  tone  on  heavy  plate  paper 
22  x28  inches — pictures  that  before  the  'Witness'  started  its  Art 
Campaign  sold  regularly  at  $2.50   in   the   leading   Art  Stores. 

ORDER  THE  'WITNESS'  TO-DAY  FROM  YOUR  NEWSDEALER 
OUT  OF  TOWN  OFFER. 

'World  Wide'  readers  who  live  outside  Montreal  and  suburbs 
and  who  have  not  been  taking  the  'Witness,'  are  invited  to  try 
it  for  a  month. 

SEND   25  CENTS 

And  you  get  not  only  the  'Daily  Witness'  for  one  month,  but  your 
choice  of  one  of  the  four  Art  Photogravures  mentioned  above,  and 

can  cut  coupons  for  the  others. 

This  Special  Offer  is  made  only  to  people  who  have  not  taken 
the  'Witness,'  as  a  special  inducement  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  is  good 
anywhere  in  Canada,  outside  Montreal  and  suburbs. 

A  splendid  Serial,  'The  Skyman,'  now  running. 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDERS  TO-DAY  TO 

JOHN  DOUGALL  &  SON, 

WITNESS   OFFICE,  MONTREAL. 


The 

TsTortliern 
IVIesseriger 


A  1 6-page  Weekly  paper,  full  of  good  things  for  Young 
and  Old.     Sometimes  24  pages. 

For  over  40  years  the  favorite  in  Canadian  homes. 

Unequalled  anywhere  it  the  price,  and  the  best  all-round 
paper  for  the  Sunday-Schools  of  Canada. 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION,  40c.  YEAR. 

HALF  RATES  TO  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
(In  clubs  of  ten  or  more  to  one  address.) 

Three  Weeks  Free  Trial  at  Our  Expense- 
No  obligation  whatever  incurred.      Give  name  and 
address  and  average  attendance. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEW 
WESTERN  SCHOOLS. 

Correspondence  invited.        Address  Dept.  S., 

JOHN  DOUGALL  &  SOTsT 
WITNESS'  BUILDING,  MONTREAL. 


